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HE utility of a Ptoviricial Gloflary to 
all perfons defirous of underftanding our 
ancient poets, is fo univerfally acknow- 
ledged, that to enter into a proof of it would 
be entirely a work of fupererogation. Divers 
partial colleftions have been occafionally 
made, all which have beeri.well received, 
and frequently re-printed ^ thefe are, iii this 
work, all united under one alphabet, and 
augmented by many hundred words colledled 
by the Editor in the different places wherein 
they are ufed ; the rotation of military 
quarters, and the recruiting fervice, having 
occafioned him to refide for fome time in 
moft of the counties in England. 

Provincial or local words are of three 

kinds, the firft, either Saxon or Danilh, in 

general grown obfolete from difufe, and the 

A z introdudtion 
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iv PREFACE.- 

introduftion of more falhionablc terms, and, 
confequently, only retained in countries re- 
, mote from the capital, where modern re- 
finements do not eafily find their way, and 
are not readily adopted. 

The fecqnd fort are words derived 
from fome foreign language, as Latin, 
French, or German, but fo corrupted by 
pafling through the mouths of illiterate 
clowns as to render their origin fcarcely dif- 
covefable; corruptions of this kind being 
obftinately maintained by country people, 
who, like the old Monks, will never ex-- 
change their old mumpfimus for the new 
fumpfimus. 

The third are mere arbitrary words, not de- 
ducible from any primary fource or language, 
but ludicrous nominations, from fome appa- 
rent" qualities in the objedl or thing, at firft- 
^ fcarcely current out of the parifh, but by 

time and ufs extended over a whole county^ 
Such are the Church-warden, Jack-lharp- 
nails. Crotch-tail, &Ct 



The 
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' The books chiefly confulted on this oc- 
cafion were Ray's Proverbs, Tim Bobbin's 
Lancafliire . Dialed, Lewis's Hiftory of the ^ 
Ifle of Thanet, Sir John Cullum's Hiftory 
of Hawftead, many of the County Hiftories, 
^nd the Gentleman's Magazine ; from the f 
laft, the Exmore dialed was entirely taken* 
Several Gentlemen, too refpcdable to be 
named on fo trifling an occafion, have alfo 
contributed their afliftance. 

In feledting the words, fuch as only dif- 
fered from thofe in common ufe^ through 
the mode of pronunciation, were moftly re- 
jeded % nor in the arrangement, except in a 
few inftances, are they attributed or fixed to 
a particular county, it being diflicult to find 
any word ufed in one county, that is not 
adopted at leaft in the adjoining border of 
the next; they are' therefore generally ar- 
ranged under the titles of North, South, and 
Weft country words, diftinguiflied by the 
letters N. S. and W. Words ufed in feveral 
. counties in the fame fenfe, are pointed out 
by the letter; C. to exprefs that they are 
common and fometimes thefe are dif- 
tioguifhed by the abbreviation var. dial, fig- 

nifying 
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nifying that they are ufed in various dialers. 
The Eaft country fcarcely afforded a fuffici- 
ency of words to form a divifion. 

As the Local Proverbs, all allude to the 
particular hiftory of the places mentioned, 
or fome ancient cufloms refpefting them, 
they feem worth preferving, particularly as 
both the cuftoms and many of the places al- 
luded to are Hiding filently into oblivion. 
For thefe Local Proverbs I have confulted 
Fuller's Worthies, Ray, and a variety of other 
writers, many of whofe explanations I have 
ventured to controvert, and, I hope, amend. 

The Popular Superftitions, likewife, tend 
to illuftrate our ancient poems and romances. 
Shakfpear, in particular, drew his inimita- 
ble fcenes of magick from that fource ; for, 
on confulting the writers on that fubjeft, it 
will be found he has exhibited the vulgar 
fuperftitions of his time. Indeed one caufe 
of thefe fcenes having fo great effed: on us* 
is iheir calling back to our fancies, the tales 
and terrors of the nurfery, which are fo 
flrongly ftamped on our tender minds, as 
rarely, if ever, to be totally effaced ; and of 

thefe 
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PREFACE. vii 

thefe tales, fpite of the precaution of pa- 
rents, every child has heard fomething, more' 
or kfs. 

The different articles under this head, that 
are colleded from books, are all from the 
moft celebrated authors on the fubje<a. 
Among them are King James I. Glanvil, 
Dr. Henry More, Beaumont, Aubrey, Cot- 
ton Mather, Richard Baxter, Reginald Scot, 
and Bourne's Popular Antiquities, as aug- 
mented by Mr. Brand. 

Other articles on this fubjeft, and thofe 
not a few, have b?eii colle<Sted from^ the 
mouths of village hiftorians, as they were re- 
lated to a doling circle of at|entive hearers, 
aflembled in a winter's 'evening, round the 
capacious chimney of an old hall or manor- 
houfe ; for, formerly, in countries remote 
from the metropolis, or which had no im- 
mediate intercourfe with it, before news-pa- 
pers and ftage-coaches had imported Icepti- 
cifm, and made every plowman and threfher 
a politician and free-thinker, ghofts, fairies 
and witches,with bloody murders,committed 

by 
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by tinkers, formed a principal part of rural 
converfation, in all large aflemblies, and 
particularly thofe in Chriftmas holydays, du- 
ring the burning of the yule-block. 



ERRATA in the G LOSS JRT. 

In Bid, for bed, read bede 

For Chase-but, read Chuse^but. 

In Cronk, for rover, read raven. 

Din, for a horfe, read a noife. 

Esse, for Sheer, read Skeer. 

EsKiN, for pole, read pail. 

Flyring, for fneezing, read fneering. 
For FoREwoRDEN, read Forewarden. 

G ALLY-BANK, read Gally-bauk. 
In Gill, for river, read rivulet. 

Heloe, or Helow, read or Helaw. 
For IiLL, to reproach, read III. 
In Lat, for latch, read lath. 

Lib, for libbe, read libber. 

LiNGEY, for lumber, read limber. 

Murk, for dirt, read dark. 

Oneder, for tender, read fee Aunder. 
For Onsteod, read Onstead. 

OvER-AMUNT, read Over-anunt. 

Prick, read Prich. 

Rechans, read Reckan^. 

RuMMELL, reacl Runnell. 
In Senfy, for fing, readfign. 

Spar, for cloudere, read claudere. 
For Wiggbr, readWiGGER. 
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PROVINCIAL ANiJ LOCAL Words* 



A. 



XTlBITED. Mildewed. Kent 

Aboon. Above* N 

AcKERSPRiT, A potatoe with roots at both ends. N. 

AcKWAiios4 When a bcaft lies backwards and ^ < 

cannot rife, be 13 faid to lye ackwardsi N.' 
AovisEDi I a*n't advifed pf it, I cannot recoiled 

it, or am ignorant of it* Norf* 
Aey. Yes. N and S* ,/V^c . ^v^ ^ . ^ ^ ; 
AftiriHOs. The ffirokiitig^, <Jr laft of* a cow^s 

milk* Der* 
AFTERMATHS. Thci paftui'c after the grafs hatf^ 

been mowed V N and Si 

B AoAT£*Sj 
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^AMJkXU,Jir ASaxjbwjubld.. :Oii-tIii^.sEa3r« IJviB 
fct you agates, or agateward. I will accompany 
you part of the way. N. 

Agest, or Agast, Afraid. N. 

Agging. Murmuring, raifing a quarrel : egging 
or cdgeing, is ^an ocpreffioii tufbd }n m^; coun- 
tries, fignifying exciting or whetting im perfons 
to quarrel. Exm. This word is probably de- 
rived from the french yefby Agacer^ to provoke. 

AoYE. To look agyc -, to look afide. N. 

AiOL>s, To aidle, w «rn qt jKrotk'4cr. i ftUte 
my keep. 1 earn my maintenance or food. N. 
from the ancient fa^gya W9]rd^ Ed-lcan, a reward^ 
ijecompenceor requital. 

AisH. Stubble^, wheat ,or oat ai&. Wheat or 
oat ftubblc. Hamp. 

AixEs. An ague. Northumbv 

Alantem. At a dlftanccw N and S. fromthc 
french, Lointain. 

Alegar, i. e. Ale-aigre. Souraleuftdas vinegar^ 
Cumb. 

Alkithoee. a fool, a fiHy oa£ Extrwwr. 

Allemang. Mixed together, a WLltftiitefaying,. 
when two flocks of jBieep are accidentally tlrive» 
together. 

Allej^ash-Dat. p. t. ^Uumage day y the 
day on which the Canterbury lilk weavers \ftgm 
tQwprk bjcan^lc^lj^h^^ 

Allern-batch. Akind gft^otch^ofqld fore ; pfp^ 
h^]f ^ iEldern, elder jjWl bofle> a botch. Ej^. 

Axpif, 
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At^i^j NoiPE^ or Blood Olph. A iullfinch* 

Norf. and Suff. j . . i . :..,;> 

Amell. B«wcen> ufed in dividing time j aniell, 

one and two o'clock* , . 
Ammat* a luncheon, Jbefpr^ . drnftcr j derived 

from the French word, l^otte^ a lump* W* .. 
Ampj&r% a faulty def«a, or. flaw j an aipprey 

tooth, a decayed tooth*. Kent* , 
Anauntrins. Peradvenpire, if.fobe* Northum*. 
An c hor of a buckle^ the chape* Glou» 
Anci^iff* The anclci JST* , / . . . . 
AvGLs-BowiNG. ^A mejhpd ofjffucirtg (keep- 

grounds, ufed at Exmore in Somerfctftiire* 
ANc-NAtLs. Corns on tljc feet* . Cunib* 
Anent. QppOfije. ^ Derb/i and N». - . . »- 
Aneoust of an Ajjeoustness, Nearly the famet 

Glou» ^. ; 

Ai^Ep^T.^ ^bout . the .matter... Nearly* , Berks; 
Aw th'ony Pig. .The favourite^ or foiallefl: pig of 

thelitter^ Or farrow, Kent, ... 
AnTLK-Bfifilt V , Crofs-vy'ifc, irregular* E*m. 
A-PuRjT. Sullen. JExmorCv 
AuyABofc. JVflt ificle»» K^At* . 
^(ijro'TT. Weary of catiog* Est* Sep c\uf>U . 
iArain. Afgider.5 froni the fr^nch, Araigft^e^ Nf 
V^^D^Rs.^ , Fallowings^, or plowings of j^round, 

Nand S. ,, _, . ,_ , 

Arf. .Afraidj Ji, U^^Sijiyijm^ 
AkcoL. Tartar, or lees of wine* N and S. . , 

Ba ARRt 
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Ark. a large chefl: ; from the latin wordj Area. 
Northumb. 

Arles^ or Earles. Money paid to bind a bar- 
gain, called earneft, or an earles penny. N. 

Arr. a mark or fear. Cumb. Hence pock- 
atr^d ; marked by the fmall pox. 

Arse-ward. Backward. Cumb. 

Arsy-varsy. Head over heels, down came t*Tit, 
and away tumbled (he, arfy-varfy. Der. and N. 
^>^^^4 {-/lit-v^i, Art. Eight. Exmore. 
. . . . Arteen. Eighteen. Exmore. 
^^^ Arvxlu a funeral. N. 

Arvill Supper. A feaft made at funerals. N. 

A-scat. Broken like an egg. Dcv. 

Ashelt. I-rikely, probably. D. 

Ash Trug. A coal fcuttle. Cumb. 

Ashler. Large free ftone. Cumb* 

Ask, or Asker. A newt. N. 

A-slat. Crack'd like ah earthen veflcl. Dev. 

AsLEY. Willingly. Northumb. • 

AsTiTE. Anon, fhortly, as foon as ; i. e. As- 
Tide. Tide in the north, fignifies foon, and 
tider, or titter, fooner-, from the faxon word, 
Tid, time, whence Ihrove-tide, whitfun-tide. 

Atchisok. a Scots coin, worth four bodies. N. 

Attern. Fierce, cruel, fnafling, ill-natured 3^ 
' perhaps from the word, Ater, blood; or the 
latin word, Ater. Glou. 

Atter. Matter, pus, fanies 1 from A S. Ater, 
fanguis, virus. ^ . .> . 

Attbrcob. 
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Attercob. a fpider, from Atcr, blood ; and 
cob a tyrant. Attercpb is alfo ufcd for a cob- 
web ; fome interpret it the poifonous tyrant, 
from Ater, virus. 

AvD. Old. N. 

AuDFARAND. Old fafliionedj old like. An 
audfarand bairn, a child of premature abilities* 
N. Grave, fobcr. 

Auk. Awkward, untoward. S. 

AuM. An elm. Northumb. 

AuMBRAY, Ambrey, Or AuMERY. A pantry, a 
cupboard for holding viftuals. "N. 

AuNDER, or Onedeii. The afternoon. Ch^f. 

AuTERs. Strange work, or ftrange things. N. 

Average. The breaking of corn fields, ediih, 
roughings. N. 

AvRORE. Frozen, frofty. Exmore. 

AwF. An elf, a fairyl Derby, and N. 

AwwUNG. All owing to, becaufe it was awlung 
with you, it was all owin^g tpyou. Lan. & N. 

AwN*D. Ordained, fated, I am awn'd to ill luck. N. 
I Awns, The beards of wheat or barley. In Effcx 

pronounced Ails. 

AwNTERs. Peradventure, or in cafe ; it aUb 

means fcruples, he is troubled with Awnters. N. 

AwvisH. Queer, neither fick nor wdL N# 

AxEN. Afhes. Hamp. and W. 

AxwADDLE. A dealer in alhes, and fomctimes one 

that tumbles in thcm^ Exmore* 

AvEi 
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Aye. Always, continually, for ever and 
•Northumb. and N. 
AzQ(>i7* Anori, prefcndy. Exmore. 



B# 



15 ACKSIDE, The back yard of a houffe whcrt 

the poultry are kept. W. ¥-tyrK<^V/.-^ 
Ba-cklster, A baker, N; 
Backstonb. a Hone or iron which is heated fop 

baking oaten bread or cakes. N. 
Badger. Ahuckfter. N, 
Bagga'ged, or Byoa'ged. Mad, bewitched, Ex, 
BAGGiiro*TiMB. Baicing-timc. Lan. and N. 
Baik, Limber, flcjible, Nprf. In the NonH 

it means willing* 
Bairn, A child. N^ 
Bai-k, or Bauk-staff. A quarter ftaffl N- 
Bairn-teaMs. Broods of children. N», 
To Ban. To curfe, frqm the faxon. N. 
Bandy-he-wit. a name given to any dog, when 

perfons intend to ufe it iq making fport of it^ 

maftef. Lan^ * 
Banqbeooarv a beadle, Den 

Banging^ 
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Baltic To bank,* tt> Ixefair. Exmdrc, 

Ban'Nbt-^Trie.- A^walniit-tite. Gio. 

Ban rN>Cic. Ati out ctfke, kheedcd widi water only, 

and baked in the tmbers- N. 
Bant; A <ftringy prob^ly a corruption of band. 

L;an4 
BjuirOKTzsT, Agbafh all in white with large /j^^-d f 

faucet'C^ei) comnK^y apj)ear!ng neir gates or fix I', 

ftilcs; there cdS^ bars. Torkfh. derived ^«^-' 

fifWR Bto aiid Gheift. :[ M^ 1. 

BinitGAiM^ A parcel^ an ind^SShite quantity or" 

nunfber^ ^as^ I hare a gdbd bargain of com this 

year> or a good bat^ain^of lamb$« Norf. 
BiutK^ A boxfor^rece?7ing the ends or pieces 6f 

candles. N. 
Barken. A yard of ^a hovlte, backlide or barton. 

See Barton. S. 
Barkit. Dirt, &c. hardened on hair, perhaps 

from its adhering like the bark of a tree. 
Barme. Yeft; KemandS. 
BuRMSkiN. A leather apron^ Lfen. 
B<arn6un. A'breakingi out in fn>aU puftules in 

the (kin. Exmore* 

Barra, or Barrow. A gelt pig. Exmorc. 
BARSAtE.^ Barking time. Norf. 
Barst. Burft.. Lane. 
BArth; a warm place or pafture for calves and 

lambs. S. 
^ Barton. A yard of a houfe, or backfide. Stiflbf. 

B4 ^ Base* 
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Base. A perch. Cumb, In Hamplhire, a feftpercht ' 
BASTBRtY-GULLioN, A bafttrd's baftard. LanCt 
Bat. To bat the eyes, to wink. Derb. 
Bate, or Bbawte. Without, except, t^n. 
Battik. To feed or fatten. N, 
Battin. The ftrawof alhcavcs folded together. N, 
Battles. Commons or board. Oxford and Camb, 
Battlincs. The loppings i^ tr^es, larger than 

faggots and lefs than timber. Nor. and Suf. 
Battle-twig, fi^n earwig. Derb. 
B ATTRiL. A batting ftafFufed by laundrcflcs. Laa. 
By^uK. The fummer, beam, or donpan ; alfo a 

pole or bc^m, fuch as are ufed under the roofs 

of fmall buildings. Alfo land left unplowed, 
. cp divide the property of different perfons i^ 

common or open fields. Northumb. 
Bawks. a hay loft. Cumb. 
Baurghwans. Horfe collars. N. 
Bautert. Sec Barkit. - 
Baven. a brufh, faggot. Kent. 
Beakment. a meafure containing four quarts. N. 
Beathing, or bathing woqd by the fire, fetting 

Qr ftraitcning unfeafoned wpod by heat. Norf. 

and SufiT. 
Beck, pfBEEK. A riyuletorbrook. N. 
Been. Niofble, cleyer. Lap. 
Beeos. tows. 
BpsT, or Beestjngs. Milk' immediately after 

the cow has calved. Lan. and,Glou. 
BEESTLiNCrPUDpiNG, Pudipg ixiadeof beeft. 

Beclarted. 
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BECLiftRTSO. Befmeared or bedawbed. N. 

Beeld. Shelter. N. 

Beer;, or Birre. Force or might, with, aw my 
Jbccr, with all my force. Chefii. 

.BeeR-good. Yeft. Norf. andSuff. 

Bjeb^. Cows. Cumb. 

Bebsom, or Byssum. A brocxn. N. 

Beent-need. Help on particular occalions. Lane. 

Begone. Decay'd, worn, the thatch of this houfe 
is lamentably begone. Norf. and Suff. 

Behither. On this fide, in oppofition to beyond. 
Sufftx. 

Behounch'd. Trick*d up and made fine; a 
metaphor t^cen from an ornament worn by a 
cart horfc, , called hounches, which lies fpread 
upon his collar. This term is in general ufed 
ironically. Suflex« 

Beleakins. i. e. By the lady-kin, or little lady 5 
a Lancaihire and Derbyfliire interje<9:ion. 

Belike. Probably, perhaps. N, • . 

Believe. Anon, by and by, in the evening, to- 
wards night. Northumb. and N. 

Bell ART, A bull or bearward. N. 

Ben, or Benp. To the true ben or bend ; TOffibly 
of bendan, faxon, to ftretch out. To yield to, 
to the purpofe, or fufficien.tly. Iftf •the utmoft . 
ftretch. Exmorc. 

Bend. A bolder of a woman's c^p. N, perhaps 
from band, 

Band-kitt, 
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Band-kitt. a Jcind. of great can with a comr; 

North. 
BftNErxT* A church Imng^ of beacdce. N . 
Berry. To berryu To thrdbout corn. Nordxl 
Berryer. a tfareflxcr. 
Besom. A broom. N. 
Betwattleo. Coii£»un(ied^ .out of ones. ftsAs, 

aUb bewrayed. N<. 
Beverinjg. TrenfdDliag. N; 
Bewiverd. Loft to one's fdfji bewikkr'd^ con^ 

f<»]Q(ted; ExixKHT. 
Bibber* To tremble ; I law his under lip bibbci?. 

Kent^ Sec Beveung; 
Bid. ToJMdorbed^ to pray. N. Whence bedcf- 

man. 
&&B. To ftay or abide. C. It will bide billih^ 

at, it will bear working at. N» Let un'bide, let 

hVtiftajTi W/ 
Bidden. Invited, fuftcred, whence, for bidden, N; 
.Big. Barley, Cumb. 
BiooE* A pap or teat, Eflfex. 
Big. To big, to build, Cumb: 
BiGGENNiNGt I wifli you a gpod bigenning, /. ^. 

a'goo d-m tting up after lying in^ N, 
Bill ARD^^iWjaftard capon. Suff. 
PiRrD of the'lfJpE, The pupil or fight of the eye» 

SufF. 
PijRD, orBfRD. Bread. Exro* 
PiRK, A birch tree, N* 

BlRJ*APV# 
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BiRLADy, %. our lady, York MdDi^y. 
Birth, ^ place or ftation, a good Krth ; min« 
IS the next birth, Kent. This word is ufcd by 
Xfxnptx of 4ll counties in the fame fcnfe ; to birtl* 
a floor, to place or lay down a floor. * ' 

Bishop. The. litde fpotted beetle, commonly cal, 
kd the lady-bird, orlady-cow; in fome countries, 
Ae golden knop. S. C. The bilhop has fet hU 
foot in It, a faying in the North, ufed for mUfc 
that ,s burnt too in boiling, Fonnerly in dw^- 
fuperftition, whenever a bifhop p4fled thix^ugk* 
town or yiUa^, ^ ^he inhabitants ran oTift. 

'^rL'°u''''7' ^ ^^'^°S* ^ frequently' 

.Wed t emdkon the fi.^ to he left^tiU blnttl. 

the veflen and gave origin to the ab^v, allufio^, ' 

BizBND, B.H2.N, orBisov. Blind. Northuip. 

"Tv '^^°"" SP^'^?"^^ butter and cheeff, 

d^St^^'^ ^^ Cowbl^es.cowd«n^, 

Blaking, Crying, out of breath. Exmore 
BxARiNo Tiiccryiflgof achUd, alfo the bleat- 
ing of i fbeep, or lowing of an ox or cow. Sufi^ ' 

ii^'T J^^* ^'' ^''^y "^^^ ot beer, 
Northumb. Ht 

Blatchv. Black or ^irty. Glou, 

Blazing. Spreading abroad news orfowdal Ex. 
Bleare. To roar an4 cry. N. ■ ' -^ 

Bi-EB. A blifter, alfo ^bubble in the water. N, 
Bi.E£. Blueifli, pale,. blue. JST. 

Bleed, 
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Bleed. ' T0 yield or produce well. The corn 

bleeds well. 
Bleit^ or Elate. Balhful. N. 
Blen CORN. Wheat mixed with rye. i. e. blend- 
• cd corn. York. 

Blendinos. Beans and peafe mixed together. N- 
Bligh. a faint refemblance; methinks he has a 

bligh of his father. K. 
Blirt. To cry. N. 
Blind^worm. The fnake called a flow-worm, 

NandS. 
Bloacher. Any large animal. Northumb. 
Bloc'cy, to Bloo'gy. To fuik or be fullen. Ex, 
Bloten-fond. That kind of affeftion fticwn by a 

child for its nurfe. The child is bloten of her. Chef. 
BLOw'MAtyNGER. A fat fiill faccd perfon, one 

whofc cheeks feem pyfFed out. Ex. 
Blow- MILK. Skimm'd milk, perhaps blue milk, 

milk when clofely (kirpm'd being of a blueilh 

colour. N. 
Bluffe. To blufFe, to blindfold. Northumv 
Blush. To blulh, to refemble. N. 
Bodle. a fcotch coin, one fixth of a penny. N, 
Boggart. A fpefter, to take boggart, faid of a 

horfe that ftarts at any objed in the hedge or 

road. N- 
Bogge, Bold, forw^rd> fawcy. S. A very bog 

fellow. 
Boggle, or Bogle, A ghoft. N. 
JJoke, toboke, to point at, Chefh. 

BooKE 
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BoOKE and Bane. Lufty and ftrong. N* 
. Bole, A bole new^ a meafurcj four kenningS and 
three new boles make an old bok> in barley and 
oats only, N, 

Boll of Salt- Two bufliels, Northum, 

Boll of a TREE, The ftem, trunk or body. N. 

BoLDERs. Round Bint ftones ufed in buildings, SuL 

Bones. Bobbins for making laccj probably firft: 
made of bones* Hence bone lace, N. , 

BoNESHAVE^ A bony or horny excreftncc or 
tumor growing on horfes hecls^ perhaps lb cal- 
led from a diftant refemblance to the fubftance of a 
bone fpavin ; alfo the fcratchcs. Exmorc. 

BooN^. To boon or buen, to do fervice to another 
af a landlord. N- 

Boor. The parlour, bed-chamber, or inner 
room. Cumb. 

BoosTERiNG. Labouring bufily fo as to fweat, Ex. 

Boon. A' gratuitous day's work. N. 

BoosE. An ox or cow ftall. N, 

Bosh. To cut a bolh. Norf. To make a figure 

BosTAL. Awayuphill. Suir. 

BoRE-TREE. An elder tree. N. From the great 
pith in the younger branches, which children 
commonly bore out to make potguns of them. 

BoRSE. A calf of half a year old. Hamp. 

3ouDs; Wcvils, an infed bred in malt. Norf, 

BouK. A pail for holding water, whence, bqukct 
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or bucket Staff. A whirl-bouk, a chum^ 

which is worked by turning round. 
%outbER. A largd round ftone. C. 
BouN. To boun and unboun^ to drefs and undreis, 

Northum. 

BouRN^ Ycft. Ex. 
BowN. Swelled. Norf. 
BqwKE. To naufeate, to be ready to vomit 5 alib 

to belch, fometimes pronounced boke* N» 
BouRD. To bourd, tojeft. N. 
feouT. Without. Northum. 
BouTED-BREAD. Bread made of wheat and rye. 

Northumb. 
Bragget or Bracket. A compound drink made 

of honey and fpices. N. 
Braken, or Brakes. Fern. N. 
Brand-irons. -Corruption of Andirons. N. 
Branders. The fupporters of a corn ftack, N,, 
Brandrith, or Brander. A trivet or other iron 

Hand to fet a yeflel over the fire. N. Brandire. Ex. 
Brank. Buck wheat, called in fome counties 

crap. Eir. Suff. and Norf. 
Srant. Steep, a brant bill Northumb. 
Brash. A fit, or tumbling, one about. Northum^ 
Braunds, or Broans. i. e. Brands, cleft or 

Iblit wood for th? fire. A feam of braunds, a 

horfe-load of billet wood. A rick of braunds^ 

a liack of wood cleft for the fire. ' Woaken or 

clmer braunds, oaken or elm timber, 

Brauc«£^ 
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B^Atrenit or Brawche. Rakings of fkmw to 

kindle fires. Kent* 
JBrauchin. a collar for a horfej made of oH 

ftockings Huff 'd with flraw* Cumb* 
Brawn, A boar* Cumb. The brawn's head, 

the boar's head. 
Bray, To bray, to neigh^ the horfe brays, Bef^i- 
Bkeadi. To fpread or make broad. Northociu 
Brjebds. The breeds of a h^^ the brims of a 

hat. Glou. 
Busiiic. To break, to tear. Hamp, In dik 
county break is ufed for tear and rear for biieaL, 
aS| I have-a-torn my belt decanter oi* china dUk, 
1 havc-a-broke my fine cambrick apron* 
Break. A break is land that has lain long ^lotr, 
or in Ihccp walks, is fo called the firfl: year afer 
it has been plowed or broken up. Norf, 
Breckins. Fern, N* 
Bri^. To bree^ to frighten, 
Brbib, or 6rao£» To breid, or bradc of aiay 
one, that is to rcfemblc them in dilpoOtionj as if 
of the fame breed* NOTtbumb* 
Br££I&s. Bntches- N, 
JbtENT^BROW. Alteep hill, metapfi, K, 
BRm£. To brine^ to bring; brine it hrthcr^ brmg 

it hither^ Norft 
Bricken. To bricken, to bridle xip, or hold up 

the beadp 
Bridi^wain. a aiftom in Cumberland, where 
all the friends of a new married couple aiTemblc 

rogcthi^r. 
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together, and arc treated with cold* pies, firrmity 
and ale ; at the concluGon of the day, the bride 
and bridegroom are placed in two chairs,^ in the 
open air, or in a large barn, the bride with a 
pewter diih on her knee, half covered with a nap- 
kin, into this- difh the company prefcnt put their 
offerings, the amount of which is fometimes 40 or 
50 pounds. 

Brian. To brian, ah oven, to keep fire at the 
mouth of it, either to give light or prefervc the . 
heat* Northumb. Elfewhcre this fire is called a 
fpruzzihg. 

BuiGG. A bridge. N. 

Brimme. a fow goes to brimme, that is to boar. 5. 

Briss. Duft. Exmorc. 

Brite. To briteor britt j fpoken of hops, which, 
when they are over ripe, and fall out or Ihatter, are 
faid to britt or brite. S. . 

Broach. A fpit, alfo a piercer, whence to broach 
a calk. Kent and N. Derived from the French. 

Brock. A badger, or grey. N. . 

Brook. To bropk up, fpoken of the clouds when 
they draw together and threaten rain. S. 

Browden. To browden on a thing, to be fond 
of it. N. — 

Brucke. To brucke, to make dirty. , Noithum. 

Bruckled. Dirty. ' ' : ■. /. 

Brvsle. To dry, the fon brufles the hay, brufled 
peafe. Northum. Probably from the old frcnch 
word, brufler, to burn. 

BruttRt 
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BRUtTE* To brlt or bruttej to browfei YKe 

CQW bruttcs the young wood. Kent* From the 

fi^ch word broutCFj to nibble* 
Rubble V. Snott)r.The bairn has a bubWcy nofe^Nl 
BucKARD, or Bucked* Spoken of niilk fou;td 

by keeping too long in the milk-bucket| or by ^ 

foul bucket* Exmore* 
, BycK of a cart or waggon. The body* Hamp, 
Buck* The breaft, Suff, . , ^ 

BucKEY-CitEESE. A fwcet, rank chccfe* Hannp# 

Perhaps from a rank^ goatifli t^e j bone in frcnch • ^ 

fignifying a he goat, . . 

BuOksome. Blithe^ jolly. S. ' 

iBuD. A weaned calf of the firit year, the hornt 

then beginning to bud. SuIH 
Budge. Brifk, jocund j budge alfo means to ftir, 

paove, or walk away.Do not budge from hencet 
Buffet. A ftooL Derb. 
BusR. A gnat. Northumb. 
Bug. To bend. Kent* Bug up* 
BuLDERiNG (weather) Hot, fultry, Exmore, 
Bulkar. Abeam. Lin. 
ButLBN. Heifnp-Ilalks, pilleHr NT' 
BuLLiMONG. OatSj peafe and vetches mixed. Ef* 

Bullock. A heifer. Berks. 

1, 

Bull-Segg. A gelded bull, N. 
Bull-Stang. A dragon-fly, Cumb* 
BuMBEY. A quagjnire, from ftagnant water, ^ 
dungi^ &c, fuch as is often fcen in a famni-yard*^ 

Norf. and Suf* 

C BuNG£RSOMt« 
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Bu^GERSOME. Clumfcy.^ Berks. 

BuMMELL, or Bumble-Kite. A bramble or 

blackberry. Cumb, So called alfo in Hamp- 

Ibire, perhaps a corruption of bramble kates. 
BuNNEL, A dried hemp-ftalk. ufed by fmoakers to 

light their pipes. Cuitib. 
BuNNEY. A fwelling frdnrt a blow, Norf. and Suf, 
BuRNE. A brook, a finall" ftream of water, N. 
Burntsh; to KurniSh. To grow fat, or increafc 

in fleih, look jolly, or rofy, Exmore. 
BuRTLE. A f jveeting. Northumb. 
Burr; The fweetbread* Derb. 
BuR-TREE. An elder-tree. N. 
Bus. To bus, to drefs. N. 
Butr. A bcc-butt or hive. Exmore. 
Butter-Jags. The flowers of trifolium liliqua 

•cornuti 

BuTTER-SHAG. A flice of bread and butter, Cumb. 
BuTTAL, or BuTTER-BUMP. A bittcm. S. called 

in the North a mire-drum. 
Byer* a cow-houfe, Cumb* 



VJlA. To ca, to drive. 
Caddow. a jack-daw. Norf. 
Cade-lamb, A tame lamb. Norf. and SuH 

Cadge. 
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Cadgs. Tb^cadge, tocarry* A cadger to'a mllJ^ 

a carrier or loader* 'Northumb* cadging the belly j' 

to ftufF the belly j alfo to bind Or tie a thing. Lan* 
Cadma. Called alfo a whinnock, the leaft pig o( 
thelitten S* 
Cail. To cail a ftone,- to tliro\^ t {!one. Norft 

f^ronounced in the Weft country fcale^ alfo and 

fquale.. See SQuALfe* 
Cain GEL. A crabbed fellow. K* 
Cale. 'Turn* It is his caleto go. Dftrb/ 
Call. Occafion, obligation* He had no call to 

do it. Derb* . . > 

Calling. Giving publick notice by thecryer*: 

1 had it called, T had it cried. Northtinibv 
Callar. Frelh; cool. The callar air, the frefli 

air. N. CaMai* ripe grofiers, ripe goofeberries fttfh ' 

gathered. : . * . , .. 

CaLleting. ' Scolding. A calletin^ hOufe^vife♦ 

To cALLEf , to fcold. Ndrthunib. 
CuiMPiNo. Playingat foot-ball; Norf* 

CI'^K ] '^^ ^^^^""^ ^"^y ^^^"^' ^' ' * 

Campable. Able to do. N* , ; 
CampbAkHows. Alfi: pottage, made with iugari 

fpices, &c» 

Campoj oc.CAMftjLE. To pmtc fawcJly. N. 
Canker. A poifonous fungus, refembling a muflir 

roonl. Glou. L/ikewife tl\e dog-rofe.. . Devon. 

CaUed. alfo the canker-rofe. 

Cankerd. Crofs, ill-condkioned; lif. ; 

C a Canking* f 
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i; c. vox ftrong^ajyiji^j Godrej'wdyou. Chefli* 
<?fiiTf/Aj^<>r??«'rfj*.ft?ld» Kent; 
Cant. An auiSion. To be fold by cant, M. 
<?ANT. To^iipif.. Kent, Hpw»tc«iticdow.ot 

the chaife. 

i.^ -'"- <' 

Canny. Nice^neat^houfew^^jhapdfwoe. Newr 

caftle^ Northumb. and ,N« 
CaPj or Cob. Head^ clycf;Or.imftert Cumix 
Qapo.^ a working hqr&f Che(h^ 
Capt^ or Capped. Overcome in argqimot. Cwcd). 
Qarkino. Anxipu^ car^fUl^ N^ 
Carle^ At clown, an old wm, N^ A nult. 

A^carl.catj a.hpcatt. 

C AR t B-HEMPr TJwt hcoip ^/^Wchi bcanohfi fc^i^ 
Carpet-way. A green way, a way on the^turf.: S. 
Carve, t<j Karve or, K^rv?. To .gtpw.fwr^ 

fpoken of cream ; aKq pc^ cyrdk, Ch^^ 
Carberry. A^gQ9fet)gTy^ N? . 

Car-hand. The left hand. N. 
Carling-day, or Carling-Sunday. The fc- 

cond Sunday preceding Eailer, when parched pc^s 

are ferved up at moft tablesjn Northumberland. 
Carre. A hollow place in which water ftands. N, 

Alio a wood of alder ^or other trees, in a moift,* 

boggy place. 
Car-sick. The kennd, from Car and Sflte, a 

furrow or gutter, q. the Cart-gutter^ Yorkf*- 
Cart-rakb. Acait-^rack* E&%^ • 

. " '^ Casings^ 
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CA^iKGft or Cass0ks* Dried cow*duiig ufed £dt 

feipd. Northnmbp ' - 

Catch-land. Land which is hd£ ieertalnly known 

to iWiit pariih it belongs, and the minifter that 

ferft gets the tithes of it cnjdys it for the y^, 

Norf. 
Catir- CRASS* Crofs# You muft ^ cater*crafs 

datdare fili L t. yd a tnoft gacrofs that field* 

Kentp 
Cats-foot, Ground*ivy. N<S^rthumb- 
CAT-wiTH-two-TAfLS, An earwig* Northynib* 
CA*^-HAfti*D» Funibiing^ alwkward, without dex* 

tcrity. Exmore. 
Catter* To keep tlpi to thrive In the world. N, 
CATTEiiw^A0Liir6- Ramblifig or intriguing in 

the nightj after the manner of cats, N. and S- 
Cavcheht. a mediciffd corilpofnionj or flop. 
CAi?t^BABr< An awkward tinnid boy. Devon. 
CAWslt-TAiL, A dunce, N. 
Caw. To call. Caw'd ealla!. Cawri they call* 

Land 
Cavils. Lots. Calling cai'^els, cafting tots. 

Northumb, 
CfTaffc? . To chew, 
Cham. I am, Somerfedh. 
CfTAM. Awry. N. 
CrfAMP. A fcufflr. Exm* 
Changes. Shirts aiid Jhift^. Bei-ksi 
Channest. To challcngr. Exmotr. 
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CHAlt9. To ftop I as chare the cowe; i. c« ftop 

or turn the cow. Alfo to counterfeit^ ias to chare 

laughter^ to counterfeit a laugh* N. ' 

Char. A particular bufincfs or taflc, that;. char. is 

chard, tha^ job is donf. I have a little char fcr 

you. Hence charwoman and going out charing.N, 
." Pronounced in Wilts, a cheure^ 
CHAi^<?»jt . A platter or large ^ifli, N, 
Chairic. a crack* N. 
Charn. . A churn/ Nt . ' 
CHARK-cyRpLig, A ehurn-ftaff. N. . . 
Charv. . Careful, or. pai|)fbU ,§parin|;, He 'it 

charyof his labour. N. ' .- 

Chat. A finall wig. ..Perb. .- / 

Chats, Keys of trees, as alb-chats,- fycanxMne-chats^ 
. • '&c;'N. •: -•• • ' 

ChaT'Tpcks. Refufe^wOod, leftin making faggots^ 
' ' ' : v.: Glouc. 

Ch AvisH. A chatterihg or pfattting noife of many 
perfonS. fpeaking.logetheh' . Siiff, • ; 

Chaungeling. An ideot j one whom the fairies 

/have- changed, Exm. ' ^ . 

JChaunges, See changes. Exm. 

Chee. a hen-rooft. To go to chee, to go t9 

■ rooft. 

Chefts or Ghafts. Chops, as muttpn-chafts, &Ci 

' Noj»thi>mbv 

Chell, J fliall, ' Sqmerf, an4 Pevon, . 

Chipure, ^§fe Char. 

ChibpSR, Childreo. J^^th^ 

CHWV«f 
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Chteve* To fucceed in or accompllfli any bufi-i 

nefs ; from the french word achever, to accomplillu 

It chicves nought with him, N. 
Chip. To break or cracky an egg is faid to 

chip when the young bird cracks the fhell, N, 
Chizzlb ofChizzell. Bran. Kent. 
Chock- To choak. Suff. 
Choaty. Fat, chubby, A choaty boy, a fatj 

chubby, or broad-faced boy» Kent, commonly 

applied to infants, 
CHo'cRLmG, . He6toring, fcolding, Exm, 
Chomp* To chew i alfo to crufh, or cut things 

fmalL N. 

Chounting/ Quarrelling. Exm. 
Chuck r Chuck ! A word commonly ufcd In 

calLng fwine, HampC 
Chuck, A great chip. SuflT. In other countries 

called a chunk or junk. 
Church-litten. The church-yard- SuiT, ScN, 
Churchwarden. A Ihag, or cormarant. SulT. 
Churn -cOTTiNG, A nighdy feaft after the corn ia 

out. N, 

Chase-but. Avoid. Nor thumb, ' " 

CiDDLE, or Kittle. To tickle. Kittle weather, 

tickliih, changeable, or uncertain weather, S, 
Clags. Sticks. N. 
CiArTy. Dirty.' Cumb. 
Clam'd, orCtEMM. Starved, I am welly clem*d^ 
J am almoft ftarved, ' N. 






Ci. 



Clam'pj 
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CuAU^D, iftjOlouccfterihirej means to bechc 

tip ; as the mill IS clam a ) it et oyer-loaded* 
^L AMM A^^ '^ To cfimb r alio a great iioifei N# 
Clamps. Andirons^ crde{>erSj or do^. Northumb« 
'Clapse. AlClafp, -SV" '^ ^ ^ ' '^^' 
Clart. To J5>re3d ^m linear^ CJarty finear'jj^ 

fttckey. 

Clathinq. Clpthe;s« Exm* 
C^LAUT* To claut, to fcratch or claw. N. 
Clavey, Of Clavjl. a mantle-piece* Glou# 

and Som. 

Cleckins. a ihuttlecock* Cumb« 
Cledoy. StiC CWgy'^grouhd, ^fFJ^d, Kcfjt; 
Cleek. To catch at a thing ha^y. N* 
CL^GNiNGt The afw-w^ ot a cow, JS"* 
fctEpps, -A wooden inferument for pu^^^ ijrccds 

out of corn. Cumbt 
CwvelI Agrainor corn, Kent, 
Clever. Neat, fmooth, cleanly wmught* dcx- 

terous. Sf 
Clever* To clcyer, or c^ver, the endeavour ojf 

a child to climb up any thir^ i alfo to c^tch h^^^a 

of any thing, N. . 
Clewkin* a fort of ftrong twine, N^, 
CLETCH/or Clutch, A bropd^, as a cktch of 

chickens, 
Clinkersi Deep im^^c^w^ of a horfe?s fost^ 

Click, To catch or fnatch away, ^«g}b# ajj^lf • 
CwTE^ or Ci^AVT* Clay or mire* Kent* 
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Clit, I wo^W fow grals-feeds but the ground wiU 

be clit, Hamp. 
Cljttery, or C^uttiry weather, Ch^geable 

wither, inclinable to be ftormy. Hamp. 
Cloam. Coarfe earthen ware, Exm. 
C/-PCK, JV dor, or beetle, N. 
Clocking, or Clucking Hen. A hen defirous 

of fitting to hatch her eggs. N. 
CLpGGs. Wooden fhoes, fucb a$ are worain Cum^ 

berland. Cumb, 
Clothis. Clothes^ Berks. 
Clqts, orCLopTs. Burdock* N* 
C LOUGH* A valley between two hills, Northum* 

thence Clem of the Clou^^ one of Robin Hood'i 

nien. 

Clouchy, a woman dieflcd in a tawdry manner, 

Northumb, 
Clout* To piece or nvcnd with cloth or iron i al' 

fo to beat, N- 
Cloz20*?s. Talons, clutches^ po0eflion. N* 
ClumE'Buz2A- An earthen pan- Corn, 
Clussu^t* Swoln with cold. N, 
Clung* Clofed up or ftoppcdi fpoken of hens 

that do not lay, ^d commonly ufed for any 

tiling that is fhrivelledor Ihrunjc i from Cling. N, 

In Noi;folk it means foft, flabbyi relaxed, i 
Clut, To ftrike a blow, N. ^ 

Cluttert* In heaps. H, 
Clu VES. Hoofs of horfes or cowSi Cumb* 
C^p#p. Unhealthy, Exm, 

C0AJIRZfi'EN*0* 



I 
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Goajbrze'en'd. a cordwaincr's end, or fhoc- 

maker's thread. Exm. 
CoAKEN. The fliarp part of a horfeflioc j alfp to 

ftrain in the aft of vomiting. N. 
CoANDER. A corner, Exm. 
CoATHy. Surly, ' eafily provoked. Norf. Alfo 

in Hamplhife, rotten, applied to flieep. To throw 

alfo. 
tJoB; A blow. Likewife to throw. lierb. Alfo 

a baflcetof wicker to carry on the arm. A feed- 

crob or feed-lib, a feed-baflcetufed in fowing. 
Cob-joe. A nut at the end of a ftring. De»b. 
CoBBs. Tefticles. Cumb. 
CoBSTONEs. Stones that may be thrown ; alfo 

large ftones. N. 
CoB-coALs. Large pit-coals. N. 
Cobbles. Round coalsl Derb. 
Cobbells, or Ice-candles^ Ificles. Kent. 
Cob-iron. An andiron. S. 
CoBBO. * A fmall fifli, called a miller's-thunib. 

Kent. 
Cobble. A pebble. To cobble witK ftones, to 

throw ftones at any thing. Northumb. 
CoE. An odd old fellow. Norf, 
Coil. A hen-Coil, a hen-pen. N. Coil alfo 

fignifies in the' North, a great ftir, and a lump on 

the head by a blow. 
Coke. Pit, or fea-coal, charred fpr the fmelting of 

jnetals. S, " 
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CoKiRD, Unfound; applied to timber. Norf, ' 

CoKERs- Rims of ^ iron round wooden (hoes. 

Cumb. 

Cots, Keal, or Kail. Pottage or broth made of 
cabbage, N- • 

OollocKp a great piggin or pail, N. 

Colt. To colt in> the Aiding of the earthy or fall- 

- ing in, as of a quarry or gravd-pit> &c- GIouc, 

Colt-pixy. A fpirit or fairjr, in the fliape of a 

■ horfc, which (wickers) neighs and mifleads horfes 
irito^bogs^ &c, Hamp. 

•Colt. A boy articled to a clothier for three or 
four years, Glouc. ' 

Concern, A little eft ate, - • 

CoNCHABEL- An ificlc- "" *" t * ' 

CoKDr DOLED. Difpetfed. Exm* * ^ 

Cobby, Headftrong, tyrannical, Cttmb. In Nor- 
thumberland it means ftouc^ hearty , briflc. In 
Derbyfhire, well, or in good fpiritSj clever, &c. f 

as Tm pretty cobby t'day, , 

Cob-nut, A game, which confifts in pitching at '^ 

a row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, that is, 
three at bottom and one on the top i all the nuts 
knocked down are the property of the pitcher, 
the nut ufed for pitching, is called the cob. 

Glouc* 

CoB'WEB Morning, A mifty morning. Norf, 

Cocker, To fondle, alfo an oldflocking.without ) 

Afoot- N, " . ;* ,, ' 

CoCfCERS 
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Cponms wfit TuASfnii. OU AOcftlhgs iciAtfOt 

fiett and m>rn<K>ut fiioeg» N* 
CoGKiT. Briflc;^ apilh^ pert. Northumb. and N« 
Cook^WYy i« €. €Ook4ighCidif4ireaks Ar^fctrift* 

time&.the dulk of die evening. Ettft. 
CocKS-KECCLiN^» Tocome dawit cock's neck* 

Ihig^ u^/bcsriferan^. Wite. 
Coo. A pillow or cufl^dn. Prili-cod, k |nhV 

cuftioa; ahorfe-codt aliort«<4o]lar« N^ PriBi* 

cod is aUb Sgmav^ly uiedfor a Utile fat rtten br 

woman. 
C<io»<^tol^# A tliiok (lovl»^ vitboift finjgsn^ Cd 

handle turf. Exm. 
Cods. Bellows. N. 
CoDWARE. Pulfe growing iii c^s or j)oda. S, 

Called in Kent PodWart^ and IS Hamplhiie Kid^ 

«tare. SfctKtDWA^B^ 
CoDDURS^ PerfilDs, diief^y w^cHwotneA^ ein* 

fdoyed hy the g;»rdw€rs about liCmden to father 

peafci S. 
CouBY. Atxrfdog, N. 
CoxxsY. The black! Off fooc frtflna » ket^. Glow 
Cqm«. a hollow or vall6/> Sulv AUb half a 

cfuarter of coyn« S. 

CoMBw The window ftbol of a eafeiAent;. Gl6u. 
CoNJKABELi- An ificle in the Somcrfetlhire dialc(5t, 

called/ a cGnkabelL Exln. 
GojiN^y. Bi^ve, fticii^ die fanaB ascaffliy. N^ 
CoocHE*HAND£D. Left banded. De^on. 

CooiK 
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that balL. GloUp 
Coop. A fifli coop, a hallow vdfeli made of twigs, 

with which thqf take fitti in the humbcr, N, 
CooRT, Afmallcart, Ken^ 
Cdoth- a cold. N* 
CoPi or Cop of Piasz^ Kfteen /heavts in the fiiM, 

and (i^Ueii in the barni alfo a lump of yacn^ N^ 

^^^* } A fence, m 

Cope. To cope or coup, to chop or excbangii 
ufcd.by the coaftfcrsof Norfolk; langliSiiflblk^ and) 
alfo Yorkfliirej probiWy fijom theiowdiif^h word^ 
cf3^P> . t9 buy fett o^ d^ whcMQ a dcalec ritcalr * 

Co p t . To cover^ to, C9fm ^: w*H, to covet* the top 

of it gencrally,wi(Jbi;ft«wi% edited a copck^^ N,. 

andS. 
Cows R^c to UTS, A kind of fpawc^.dafhcs ,womj 

on the fmall of the kg. Exoii- . 
CopT-KNow. The top- of : a conical . hill^j frthn 

copt, caputs and Know^ or KboUe, the^top of tSU 

hill. N- Copt alfo fignifics proud, oftentatioufe. 
Cop rose, Papavcr rha&ta^ called alfahead work^^H , 
Cop PET. Sawcy, inalpcrt, peremptQiys ; aMb 

merryi jolly, the fame, widifcockit. . N#., 
CoKis, or Corks.. Cinder&i N.,. 
Corby. A crow». N.^ AlforCitmiyoiptiSr* N*" 

from the french, corbean* 
CosQEAao, The head] a kind of opprobrious 

word 
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sm>Dd> ufcdty way of :CQnktempt, prt)bably alludr' 

ing to a coftard apple. ,^ 

^o^TRfL. A little barrel. N. > ; 

CosftT-LAMfi, or Colt. A cade lamb or cok 

brought up by hani Norf. and Suff. 
Gotten. To cotten, to .beat foundly. Exm. 

Naught cottens right, nothing goes right. Yorkf,. 
Cotter, or Cottrel; . A linch pin, a piri to , 

faften the wheel on the axle-tree. N. ^ . »' 

CoTTREL. A trammel for hanging a pot ovtr 

the fire. S; ' 

Cove. A part of a building fo called. I^Lent^ 

Alio a little harbour for boats; S. ' * • 

GoucH. The roots of grafs colkfted by the har- i 

row in pafture lands, when firft plowed up.'Glou« 

vulgarly pronounced fqtiitCh. ^ 
CowKER. A ftrstining td voriik. N. •• 

GouLTER. A plow-Ihare. • . * 

Gou?, or Coop. A muck coop, a lime coop; ^^ 

cart or wain made clofe with boards to.carry any 

thing that' would othcrwife fall out, a tumbrel. Nc 
GouNTERFBiTs and -Tainkets. Porrjngcrs and 

fawners. ^ Chefh. .• •.. .- 

CowR dr CouRE.. ' To' crouch down or fquat* 

tipon ones hams, v N.* - ," 

Gow-scARN.- Cow dung. Cumb.. 
Gow-cLEANiNG. The aftcr birth of a COW; , 
Co'Stbyi: A little 'COW, a Scotch runt without 

horns, N. 

Crac«; - 
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Crack:* To crack or crake^ to boaft. Norf-, ^-^ 
Crackling. A thin wheaten cake, -N. Alfo, 

the rind of porkroafted, . , 

Cr ADD INS. To lead craddins> to play mifchkvous 

tricks. N, 

Craddenly, Cowardly* N. 
Cragge, a fmall beer vcffeU S, . . j 

Crags. Rocks, N* ,. 

Ci^KE. A crow i hence crake-berries^ crow 

berriesp N, j 

Crank, Merry- Kent. Alfo a boat or Ihip over 

mafted, apt to roll and in d anger of overfetting^ 

a common fea term. . , 

Cranky- Ailing, fickly ; from the dutch crank^^, 

fick. N. 
Cramble, To hobble, Derb, 

Crammer. Abowle fewer, 

Cranny, Jovial^ brilk, lufty^ a cranny lad.' 

CheC 

Crap. Darnel. SuflT. In the north it is fome' 
times ufed for money. 

Crash. Thenoife of any thing when it breaks/N-, 
Down fell the table and crafli went the crockery. 

Crassantly, Cowardly, a cralTantly fad^ a cow- 
ard. Chef 

Crattli, a crumb. N, 

Cratch, A panicr. Derb. Alfo a rack. See 
CritcHp S. 

Cratchinlv, Feeble^ weak- N, 

Crates* 
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CuAtifs: Piiiiei^l&ri^kft^aiia-crAdcb^. lift 
Cit a^ly Mawl^y 1 iMSkteHxlfwtll pfok 
Crawp-arsed, Hog-breirchrd; 1^. 
CKAtiiixf. Coals bakttt'dr'cakcd^to^hir oii^a 

fire. N. 

Crazy. AUing, dtit of order 6t repair. Dift^; 
Creak. A coffi ci«ak; a hnid rail; i^cafifedilfoitr^ 

its creaking note, naturally imitatt* by fiSrifch^ 

ing on' th^'tceth of a cdmb. 
Crease, To fold or double up. N; 
Cream. To cream; tor nnfancte or froth, {pdkitAof 

tieer, a m^iphbr-tAkcnfrbirt nfilE N. 
Cree; To crcc wheat or barley, to boil it foff. l^f 
<RREEASt Them«2tes.* N*. 
Creem. Creem it inta my hand, flidd It flily dt 

fccredy into my hands. Chcfli. 
Crkem. To creem, to fqueeze or "prcfi together.' 

Exm." 
Creil. a ihort, fquat, dwarfilh man. N« 
Cruel. Very, extremely, as cruel crofe, very crbfs/ 

cruel fick, very ill. CornwilL 
Crevin. a hole, a cracker crevice. 
Crevises. i. te. Eccrcvifcs. Cray-fiili. Kf. 
Cre'wntino. Grunting of complaining. Exm. 
Crib. A kind of rack for holding hay for cows, 

alfo for holding, fucking calves. N"and S, 
Cribble. Coarfc meal, a degree better than bran* 
Cricket. A fmall three legg'd ftod, alloa domeftic 

xnfeft like a gr'afs-hopper found in chimneys. 'N. 

Crick^ 
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fikicKi and Ho'wbs; Pains and drains* N. 
fckiMBLE i'th'poke; i^o go back from an agree* 

menti to be cowardly. N, 
CRiNCH, A finall bitt; Glouc; 
tiii^KLE. To bend under a weight 5 aifo td runi- 

jpic a thing brif^rrinklc it N. 
Critch or Cratch; A rack; S; 
CRbcR. An earthen pot. Exrri* . 
Crock. ISoot from the chimney, a pot or kettldi 

Effex, I'o cr-ock; to black any one with 

foon ^ 

Crockey* a litde Scotch cow. N. 
Crom, or Crum, to ftuffi alfo to put a thing in a 

place. Ni Hence crummy^ fat. Or well ftufFed* 
Crome. a hooki To cromie, to hook any thing. 

Norf. 
Crome. a fort of rake with a long handle, ufed 

for pulling Weeds out of a drain, after they are cut^ 

Norf* and Eff. Dung-crome> a dung-hook ufed 

in unloading it. 
Crones; Gld ewes who have loft their teeth. S. 
Croi^k. The noife of a rover ; alfo to prate. N# 
Croodle. To creep clofe together^ like chickens 

tinder a hen. N. 
.Crook- md. A loiig pole with a hook at the end 

of iti ufed for pulling down dead branches of tree 

&I0UC. 
Croft. A fmall clofe or field. N. 
Gronking* Croaking* N» 
Crotch-tail. A kite. 

D Crowdy* 
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Crowoy. Oatmeal, fcalded with water and mixed 

up into ^ paftc N. ^ t 

Crowd. A fiddle. Exm. 
Crowdling.. Slow, dull, fickly. N, 
Crowe. An iron leaver. N. 
Crowse. Brifk, lively, jolly. As crowfc a$ a new 

walhcn-houfe. N. 
Crub, or Croust. A cruft of bread, or rigd o€ 

cheefe. Exm, 

Ckvk. het. a wood pigeon. N. 
Cruel. Very, oiuch. As Cruel-crafs, very pcevifh, 

cruel fine, very finely drefled. DcVonlh. 
CkuMP. The cramp. Alfo to be out of temper. N# 
Crumple. To ruffle, or rumple. N. 
Cruttle. To ftoop down, to fall. N. 
CuFf inc. Expounding (applied to a tale.) Exm. 
Cuff, An old cuff, an old fellow. Mid. 
CuLCH. Lumber, ftuff, rubbifti. Kent. 
Cull. A fmall fifli with a great head, found un- 
der ftones in rivulets, called alfo a bull-head. 

Glouc. To cull, to pick and chufe. Kent and S. 
Culvers.. Pigeons. Exm. 
Cumber. Trouble. N. 

CuN. To cun or con thanks, to give thanks. S* 
CuNNiFFi^iNG. Diffembling, flattering- Exm. 
CupALo. A fmelting-houfe, Derb. 
Cup o'Sneeze. a pinch of fnuff. . N. 
CusHETS. Wild pigeons* Yorklh. 
Cutter. To fondle, or make nluch of, as a hcft 

or goofe of her young. 
Cyphel, .Houfeleek* N# 
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JJa B. a hlovt. A dab at anything, expert 
at itj perhaps corruption of an adept* N- and Si 
Alfo a fmall quantity- 

Dabbit* a fmall quangy, kfa than 



a dab* 
GlouCi 
Line. 



Id ACKER, To waver, ftaggcr, or totter. 

Dacker- weather^ uncertain or unfettled weather. N» 
Dacian. A veflel ufed in Derbylhire, for holding 

the four oat-c;ike. Dcrb, 

Dad- a lump. Alfo a father. N, 

Daddle, To waUc unftcadily like a child, Td 
waddle* N* ' 

Daddgck, Rotten wood^ touch-wood, Glouc^ 

t)AFFE. To daunt. N, 

Daffock. a dawken, a dirty flattern, N, , 

1>APT. Stupidj blockidij daunted^ foolifh. 1^. 

Dag# Dew upon the grafs ; hence a womati whci 
has dinied her clothes with wet or mire is called 
daggle-tailj corrupted to draggle-tail; Dag-lock^ 
locks of wool fpoilcd by the dag or dew. S* 

Dag. To dag. To run thick, N- 

Dai ROUS. Bold. Devonih. 

Dal LOP i A patch of ground among corn that has 
cfcaped the plough, Alfo tufts of corn where 
dung- heaps have long laid, Norf. and EL 

Dang us* A flattern. 

Da Daggle. 
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Daggle. To daggle, to mn like a young child 

Devon. 

Dansey-headed. Giddy, dioughdeis. Norf. & Suf* 

Dapse. Likenefi. The vciy daplc of one, the 
exa& likenefsin fhapeandniaDner. W« 

Dare. To dare, to pain or grieve. It dares m6, 
it grieves me. Eff. 

Daver. To daver, to fade like a flower. Devon. 

Daw, or Dow. To iirive, to mend, to recover. 
He neither decs nor daws, he neither dies nor rer 
covers. N; 

DaW. To rou2eor awake one. I was juft dawed, 

' 1 was juft awakened from a found fleep. N. 

D AWNT. To fright or terrify j whence daunted.N.. 

Dawntl?. To fondle. N. 

Dawgos, or Dawkin. A dirty, flatternly wo- 
man. N. 

Day-tale, or Dattle-man. A day-labourer. 

Yorkfh. 

Dayes-man. An arbitrator, or un^ire. N. 

Dazed-rread. Dough-baked bread. Dazed 
meat, ill-roafted from the badnefs of the fire. 
A dazed look, faid of perfons who have been fright- 
ened. N. I*s dazed, I am very cold. 

Deaf-nut. A nut, whole kernel is decayed. N. 

Deafely. Lonely, folitary, far from neighbours. 

N. 

Deathsmear. An undefcribed diforder, fatal to 
children. Norf. 

Deam. The fame. N. 

De*m^ 
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De'm- You flut. Exm- 

DfiAR'o. Hurriedi frightened, ftunned. Exm. 

Dearn- Lonely. 

Deary. Little, N- 

pEET. To deet> to wipe and make clean* N, 

Deettng. Smearing, plaiftering the ftove of the ' 

oven's mouth to keep in the heat, 
Deeave. To ftun with a nolTe* N, 
DeeaveItY* Lovely, N, 
Deedy, Induftrious, notable. Eerkfli* 
Deft- Little and pretty, neat. Alfo aflive, A 

deft man or thing, N. 
Deftly. Softly, leifurely, N, 
Dec, To deg, to wet or fprinkle water on ;vJeak.N. 
Degg 'BOUND, Much fwelled in the belly, N. 
Dillfin^ a low place, overgrown with under- 
wood. Glouc* 

Dewch'd. Dainty, finely mouthedj curious. N. I 

Dessably. Conftantly. N, 
Desse. To defie, to lay clofe together* To dcfs 

wool, &c. Alfo cutting a fed ion of hay from a 

ftack* N- In Cumb. to put in order. 
DuBLE, An inftrument ufed in hufbandry to make 

holes in the earth for letting beans, &c. 
Didaj.* a triangular fpade, us Iharp as a knife i 

called alfo a dag-prick. Norf. and Ef. 
Didder, Ditler, or Dather, To qiiakc or fliiver 

from cold. N, ' ' 

Dig- a mattock. In Yoikftiire they diftinguilh 

between digging and graving i to dig is with a 

jnattock, to grave with afpade* DlGht. 
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proHT. Todight, to clew or drefs, Dight th?' 
fnivel from your neb. Blow your nofe. ComU, 

DiGHTED. Drcffcd. 

DiLtiNQ, A darling or favorite child. S, 

PiMM£T. The duflc of the evening* Exni< 

Pin.* Ahorfe. 

PiNpER. Thunder. Bzndf 

PiNDEREX. A thunderbolt. 

DiNpLE. To reel or ftagger from a blovir. 

DiNLED or DiNDLEO. Staggered. N. 

PiNCH-PicK. A three-graind fork, ufcd for load*^ 
ing dung. Glouc. 

DiLVERED. Worn out with watching. Norf. 

Ding. To beat. Ife ding him, I fliall beat him. N. 
To thrpw with a fling. EC To throw in general. 

Norf. 

PiNOLE. A fmall clough or valley, between two 
hais. K 

PisH-CRADLE, Or CREPLE, a woodcn utcnfil for 
wooden dilhes, much in ufc in the North of En- 
gland, commonly made like a cube, fomctimes 
like a parallclipipidon. N. 

pisH-MEAT. Spoon-meat. Kent. 

piTiNG, Whifpering. .' N. 

PiTTEN, Morcar, to ftop up the oven. N. 

PizEN. To drefs. N. Hence bedizened out^ 
over, awkwardly, or improperly dreffcd. 

PizE. To dize^ to put tow on a diftafF, or drefii 

. it. N. 

PpApE, Wettifti, a little, N, 

PoAt, 
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DoAL, Money givm at a funeral j v, dale, N. ^ 
Dob BY, A Foolj a childi(}i old mm, N, 
Doc ITT. Docility, quick compfehenfion, Glouc, 
Dock, A crupper to a fad die. Devon, 
DoDDFD Sr-iEi-p- Sheep without horns. N, 
DoDD. To dodd fheep, to cut the wool away 
abour the taiL 

DODD^ED, DODDBRD^ Or DoDDHED WhEAT* Rcd 

wheat without beards, N. " 

DoDMANp A rtiell fnaiL Seehodmadod, 

DoKE* A deep dint or furrow. Eff. Alfoa flaw 
in a boy's marbte, Norf. 

Dole, A chari' able donation. C. Dole of land, 
an indefinite part of a field. N; 

Dollours. The winddolloursj the wind falls or 
abates, K, 

DoMKL. Stupid. As ftupid as a beetle. Glouc. 

Don. Do onj' or put on, Don your clothes^ put 
on your clothes, Glouc. 

PoKNAUGHTj or DoNNAT, 1, e. Doc-naughtj a 
good for nothing, idlcpcrfon, Yorkfli. 

DoNK, A little wettifh^ damp. N- 

DooL. A long, narrow green in a plowed field, 
with plowed land on each fide of it ; a broad balk^ 
perhaps a dale or valleyj becaufc when ftanding 
corn grows on both fides of it, it appears like a val- 
ley. S. Ufcd alfo in the North. 

DoosE. Thrifty, careful; alfo cleanly^ though 
coarfely cloathed. N, 

DoRNs, Door-pofts, Exm, 

D 4 * DosoMi* 
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DosoMS. A healthy dofome beaft, one that will be 

ppntent with little, alfo one that thrives, or corner 

pn well. Chefh. 
Doss^ or Fess. A haflbckj, ufed for kneeling on 

at church. Norf* Alfo to tofs pr pu(h like aq 

ox. 
poTHBR, To totter or tremble. N. 
DouTLERf An earthen d^fh or platten N* 
DoircH. To bathe. 
DouT. Tp do out, or put out j as dqut the candle^ 

put out the candle^ Glouc. 
DouTER, An extinguiflicr. Douters inftrunient^ 

like fnufFers, for extinguifhing the candle without 

cutting Ae wick. N. 
Dp YET«», , It thaw$. Exm. 
DovENiNG. A flucnber. N. 
Dow* A cake. |^» 
DoWD. Dead, flat, fpiritlefs. N. 
DowiNG. Healthful. ^I. 
pQWL. The deyil. Exm. frqm the Welch. 
DowLEY. Melancholy, lonely. N. 
DowLED. Dead, flat, vapid, not brifk. N., 
Down-lying. Juft going tp be brought to bed. 

N. 
powss. A blpw. A dowfe in the chpps, a blow 

in the face. N. 

Doyle, To Ipok B, doyle, to (quint. Gloua 
JDqytch-backs. Fences. N. 
DozANPt Dozand leuake, an old withered lopk. 

V , '^ ' ■■ ' N. 

P'rabbit. 
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P'rabbit it. a vulgar exclamation or abbrevU*^ 
tion of God rabbit itj a foolilh evafion of an QaA. 

Draff. Brewers grains, Guoib, 

Dr A I T. A team of horfes with the waggon or cart* 

Prawg. a narrow lane or paffage, Pevonfli, 

Drank. Leliumj feftuca altera* Np 

Drape. A coWj whofe milk is dried up, N. J^ 
farrow cow- 

Prate. Todrate^ to drawl out one*4ifords, Jf, 

Drazil, a dirty fiut, S. ^ 

Dread, Thread. Exm. 

pRiAM-HOLES. The Openings left itiitip yifhinf 
Aeeples^ towers^ bams^ &c. for the gjipiffinn flf 
light. Glouc. • , 

pREDGE. a mixture of oats and barley, i^pw Jifd? 
fown, Norf. and Et . 

pREE. To dree> to hold out, to be able tp go, | ' 

Dree alfo fignifies long, tedious beyond expcda^ ' 

tion. Likewife a hard bargainer, fpokcn of a per* 
fon. N- In the Exmore dialed itfigmfies threcl 

Dribblb, a true dribble, a laborious and diiigea^ 
fervant. N. 

pRiLt. To drill a man on^ to decoy or flatter ^ 
plan into ^y thing ; alfo to amufe with delays, 

pRiNKiNC, A refrelliment between meals, ufed 
by the plowmen, who eat a bit of bread and chcefe 
and drink fome bcer^ when they come out of the 

m 
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fitlds, at ttn In the momrng, and fix in the evert*. 

ittg. Kent. 
Droits. Rights. Kent. From the French. 
Prope. a crow. Yorkfh. 
DRotf, To dly. Exrn. 
Drought. The pafTage. W. 
Dro2e. The candle drozes, the candle melts in 

burning, from a current of air. Kent. 
IpRo^. • If o melt as a candle. N. 
Prozen. Fond. * N. 

D^VMBleD#a'ne, a drone i alfo an humble-^bee^ 

Exrn. 
Drumley. Muddy, or thick water. N. 
pi^VV-M. A muddy river. Cumb. 
eiftfl'^^^'pbol of water. 
puBBLER. A plate. Cumb. 
PtfiiBEb! ^'-'Brunt. Exrn. 

Duck. ^ To duck, or dook, or divfe in the water. 
"'^;T^^ '^' Exm. 

DuDfcs. Rags. N,. Alfo clothes. W. 
PuVman!. Afcarecrow, alfo a ragged fellow. W^ 
Pugged, or Dudded. Draggle-tailed. Eim. 
Pui^B-FOUNDED. Pcrplexcd, confounded. ]K- 
DuMBL^DORE. An humblc, or bumble-bee. W. 
Punch/ Deaf. W. 
DuNGEONABLE. Shrcwd, rakehelly. A dungeon^ 

able body.^ N. 
DuNNy. Deaf. 
Punt. Stupified, nymbed. Norf. How you 

duntme, faying of a mother to a crying child, 

Adpnt 
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A dunt ftieep, one that mopes about^ from a dif* 

order in his bead. 
Durz'Dj or Dorz'd 6ut. Spoken of com, beaten 

out of the ear by the agitation of the wind, N, 
DuRDAM, A great noifc or ftir- N. ' ^ 
DuR-cHlEKS* The frame of wood to which the? 

door hangs, the door-pofts, N- 
DuRN. Gate*poft;s. N, * 

PwALi^iiTG, Talking nonfenfei as if delkious, 

Exm, 



E. 



E. 



i ACER (Aigre) So«r, or tending to foumefs, 
iharpj fometimes applied to the air. C, 
E ALD Age, He is tall of his eald^ he is tall of hji 



age. 



N. 



Eam. Mine earn j my uncle i alfoj generally my^ 

gofllp, compeer^ friend. N, '^ ' :.ill 

Earktder, The afternoon. N, ' -^ 

Eark. Tocurdlej toearn as cheefedoth, Eam^* 

ing rennet or renningj to make cheefe. N, 
Eart. Sometimes. Eart one^ eart t'other, now' 

one, then the other, Exm, ' . .- «. 

Easter, The eafter^ the back of the chimneyj or 

chimney ftock^ N, . ' 

£a$jng5 (ofahoiife.) The caves, I^, ' 

Eath, 
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SAtit^ or EiTH. Eafy. It is eatk to do^ it is eaif 
to do. N. 

J^CKLB, pr Ettls. ToaipQ^ intend, or dcGgn. N. 

EpOER> Fence wQod, commonly put on the top of 
feniQes, Norf. and E^T. 

JgoorsH, ]Roughings. N. Ground wJucrcon wheat 
or other com has grown th<preceding year ; called 
inNor€and£Can etchAUo in tl^eNorth.after-grafs. 

5?*l*-THiNG. i. c, IlUthin^ St. Anthony's fire. 

Exm, 

|i£M. I^eifure. I cannot eem» I cannot iparc 
fimCi I have no leifure. Cumb. 

E»^, The eyes. N. 

Ebver. a comer or quarttr of the Heavens. The 
wind is in a cold eever; Cumb, 

El PEN. Fewcl, Exm* 

EtDER. The udder. N. 

Election. In eleftion, likely, We arenn elec- 
tion to have a bad harveft this year. Norf. 

BELONG. Slanting. Exm, 

9i,sVk. Eleven. Exm, 

IBtDiNG. Wood and ftick$,for burning. N. 

EifS^. Before, already. N. 

Ellingc. Solitary.^ lonely. Kent. 

El-mother. Aftep-mother. N. 

I^LsoN. A ftoemaker's awl. Cumb. 

pLT. To knead. N. Elt or ilt, is alfp a fpadcd fow, 

Exmv 
Elvers. Ed's fry, or youngeels. Btath, 
]gRNFUL. lano^ntabl?, Kflnt, 
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EssK^ Afties. Sheer; the clTe, fcparate the dcaSf 

allies from the embers. Cumb. 
EsK I N , A pole or kit. N. 
Ettle, To intend. N. ,, 

Ettlement. Intention, N» ' 

EwN. An oven, N. ' '. 

Ewer, An udder, N- ^ . , 

EwTi, To pour in. Exiiu 
ExEN. Oxen- N. 
Expect, Suppofe, N- 




F. 



17^ 

l' AIN. Glad, N, He would fain have gonc^ 

he would gladly have gone. 
Falter'd, Revelled, DiOievclled, N, 
Fantome-cokn, Lank, or light corn/ N, 
Far AND. Difpofition, kind, naturet as, fighting*fij«^ 

rand, in a fighting humor. N. 
FARr^-xrcKLED. Freckled N/ 
Farrantly. Neat, cleanly. N* 
Fash, To trouble or teaze, Donne falh mCj dotf t 

teizeme. N- 
Fasting-ben^ or Evinikg, Shrove-Tuefday, the 

fucceedingday being Afli-Wcdnefday, thcfirft of 

the Lenten h&^ N, 
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IpAiTirfo-TuESDAY. Shroye-Tuefday. ^. 

Fause. Falfe, cunning, fubdc. N. 

Feaberries. Goofeberries. N. 

f EAL, To hide. He that feels can find. N^ 

Feald. Hidden. 

Feat. Nafty tafted. Berks. 

Feausan. Tafte or moifture* N. 

Fe Aws. Rai ged beggars or gjrpGes. Kdrthurishrf 

Feckly. Moftly, moft part of. N* 

Fee. To fee, to winnow. Perhaps the fame wJtIi 

fey, to cleanfe, fcour or drefs. N. 
Feed. To feed, to grow far. He feeds fyrprizing- 

ly. He is much fed o'late. N. 
Feg. Fair, handfome, clean. N. 
Feg. To feg or fag, to flag, droop, or tire. N. 
Feit. Neat, dexterous. A feit felly, a dexterous 

fellow, a dab at any thing, a dead hand* 
Feitly. Dexteroufly, N. 
Fell. Sharp, clever, hot* N. 
Felly. A fellow. Derb. 
Fend. To (hifc for. I ha twa baifns to fend fofv 

Alfo to take care of, to beware. N, 
Fendable (man '(3!r woman) One that can fliift for 

themfelves. N. . • . 

Fending and Proving* Difputing^ arguing pror 

and con. C. 
Fest. To fallen, tie. Or bind. N. 
Fisting, or FASTrNG-pENNY. . Earncft: moneys 

given to fervants when hired, or to bind a bargain.N- 

Fbtch* 
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Fetch. The apparition oCii perfc^n liviqg, N. 

FrTE, A pretty fete parcel^ a middling quantitjr* 
ilKrt'* iiA ujii .'1 Berks. 

Fettle, Tofettle^"' to fctor'^ about any things 
todrefs or prepare. To fettle th' tits, to drefs the 
horits, N< / ' 

Few, To kw, to change, N- " ' 

Fey. To fey, or feigh it, to do any thing notably- 
To fey meadows J to cleanfe them. To fey a pond, 
to empty and cleanft it from mud< N. 

Figs. Raifins, W- 

FiMBLE- The female hemp> fooneft ripe and fittcft 
for fpinning^ but is not worth half fo much ns the 
carle with its feed. EfT. and SuiT. The fimble lo 
,fpin, and the carle for his feed. Tufler. 

FiRE-FLAUGHTs. Lightning, or the northern 
lights* N- 

FiTCHOLE. A polecat, ficher, or fichen Exm* 

Flacket, a bottle, made in fafhionof a barrel- 

N, 

Flacicinc-comb- a wide-toothed comb. Ox, 

Flacker. To flutter- N, 

Flaid. Afraid, N, 

Flan, Broad. A flan-head, a broad Jarge head. 

FlarBp ToblMe. The candle flaresj flariog co- 
lours. S, 

Flash. A lupply of water from the locks on the 
Thames, to affiil tlie barges, S, 

Flaun. A cuftard- N. As flat; as a flounder. 

Fl awt£ r . To be angry, or afraid. N. 

Flay- 
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JFtAV. Tofiight A flaid coxcomb, a fearful fellow.* 

. / N; 

Fleakb> dr PhAiUu Afl (MHlbnal gate or hurdle^ 

.fetupiiiaf^k If. ' "^ 

FLBCK'Oi SjpMcedi 

FtEWi FtEtJ, brpLuiSH. Walhy, tender, wciki 

A flUe horfev one that will not carry flefh, or be id 

good Olden Ni 
FLiCK*A-BAdoN. A flitch of bacon. N. 
FttdHT. A JTcolding match; Ni 
FLikTlGiGS. A wanton, fond lafs* 'tii 
Flit; To mriove. Two flittings are as bad ite 

one fire; i; e. houfhold goods are ^ much injunsd 

by two removals as by one Sri. N; 
FLiiZEi To fliize, to fly ofi^l N^ 
Ftizzmc. AfplintcTi Ni 
Flowish. I-ight of carriage, immodcft. N. 
Flowry. Florid, handfome, of a good complex* 

ion. N. 
Flowtino, Carding wool to fpin in the mixture 

Flowter. a fright. N. 
Flowter^d. Affrighted, N- 
Flvck. a flat-filh. 

Flurch. a plenty, a great many, ufcd for thingsy 
notpcrfons, as a fiurchofftrawberries* N- 
Flyre. To laugh- N- 
Flyring. Laughing, flecrirtg, Or fneezing, l^T^ 
FtYTE. To flyte, or flitc, to fcold or brawK N- 
Fogoe. Long-grafs* N* 
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FdTST. Fufty. N* 

FoizoN. Plenty (old Fn) Eff, and SufiT. 

Fold. A fold of ftriw^ a Iheaf or bundle of ft raw. 

N. 

Fondly. Fooliflily* N. 

Foot-ale. Beverage reqiilred from one entering 
On a rtew occupation. N. 

FoREHEET, ToforeI)eet> topredetermme> or de- 
termine againft a meafure. TU foreheet naught 
but building kirks and leaping oVr *um. N, 

Format* To format, or formcl,to befpeak a thing. 

N. 

ForeWorditj. Over*?|in, Foreworden with Ucc^ 
or dire. N, 

FoRKiN-ROBBiN, Ao car-wig, fo called from his 
forked tail. N. 

FoRTH£i^ and FoRTHt. Therefore. N, 

FosspLE. The impreffionof a horfe's hoof on fofc 
ground. Cumb. 

FousT, Dim Fouity, dirty. Exm. InGlou- 
ceftcrlhirefoufty or fufty is ufcd for thirfty 

F0UTNART3 or FowMART, A polecat or fichet. 

N. 
Fra, From. N. - 

Frem'd, or Fremt. Far off, not related to, ftrangej 

or at enmity miK N. 
Fresh. A fiood, or overflowing of a river. This 

heavy rain will bringdown the frelhes. N. 
Frim. Handfome, rank, well -liking, in good cafei 

as a firm tree or beaft^ a thriving tree or beaft. N. 
E Frist 
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Frist. To truftforatimc. N. 

Frith, or Vrith. UnckrwoQd, fit.for hur.dkspr 

hedges, W. 
Frough, or Frow. Loofe, fpongy, brittle. 

Frough-wood, brittle wood. N. 
Frow. Brittle. Berks. Sec Frough. 
Fruggan. The pole with which the ^Cbes ip the 

oven are ftirred. N. . 

Frundelb. Two pecks. N. 
FuopjsR. A load j it relates properly to lead, and 

figaipcs a certain weight, viz. eigjit pigs, pc fix* 

teen hundred-weight. N. 
FuKEs. Locks of hair. N. ^ 

FuLL-STAT£D. Spolccn of a leafchold eftajtc thft 
h^ three lives fubfifting on. it. Exra. 

FuRED. Where furcd you, whither went you. tf* 

FusTi LucGS. A big-boned perfon. Exm. 

FusuM. Han4fome. N. 

Fuzz-ball. A fpeciesoffungus. ,N. 

FuzzoN> or.FuzEN. Nouriflipicnt, prpvifios fq[ 
a family, N. 

Fy-loak. a wQrd ufed to call hop^e cowf to bf 
ipilked. N. 



G 



AD. A long ftick, z goad, a hunting-j^adt 
Gain. Convenient, cheap. That field lies gai^ 
' for me. 1 bought that horfe pretty gain. Norf^ 

Gain-cope. 
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Cain-cope. To go crofs a field, the nearefl way 

to meet with fomething, S* 
Gainest-wat, The nearefl: way. N* 
Gairn, a garden. Kent. A hop-gairn^ apian- 

tanon of hops, 
Galbclear. a tub of woft» N. 
G ALEj or Guile-fat. The vat in which the bctr h 

wrought up- N. 
GalEj or Guil£-0ish» A4:iin-difliufcd iabn^w* 

ing, N. ; 

Gale* An old bull^ caflrated. Hints. 
Gallier* To Hand a gall ler^ to fight, GIouc- 
Galloway, A horfe under fifteen hands high.N* 

and ufed in general for all forts of horfcs. 
Gallied. Frightened, Hxm» 
Gallibagger. a bug-bear. Exm. 
G A ALIMENT, a great fright. Exm, 
Galls. Sand-gaUsj ipots of fand through which 

the water oozes. Norf. and Su£ . 

Gally-lanps, Lands full of fand-galls. 
Gally-b ank. The iron bar in chimnies on which 

the pot-hooks or rckans hang, a trammel* N, ' 
Game-leg. A lame leg. N. s 

Gammerell. The fmall of the les;* Exm, 
Gan* Imperative mood of the verb to go, N, 
G'and, orG'EWDER. Go yonder, Exm, 
Ga'nny* a turkey, Exm. 
Ga'o'wing. Chiding. Exm, 
Gangrill, or Gangerill. A toad* N- ' . * 

E 2 . GA!ld, 
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Gang, Row, fct, or company; as of teeth,! 
iheeps' trotters, rogues, &c. in which fenfc it is 
ufed dll over England. 

Gan G. To go, to walk. Gang your gait. N. 

Gangway. A thorough-fare, entry or paffage. 

Kent. 

Gannterhead. a ftupid perfoa, a dunce. S. 

Gapesnest. Arareefliew, or fine fight. Exm. 

Gare-brain'd, or Hare-brain'd. Hcedlefs. S.' 

Gare. To caufe or force. Til gar, or gare him 
to do it, ril force him to do it. Noithumb. and 

Scots. 

Garth. A yard, a backfide, a croft. A church- 
garth, a church-yard , a ftock-gartb, a rick-yard. 
Alfo a hoop, or band. N. 

Garn. Garner. Berks., 

Garzil. Hedging-wood. N: 

Gaster. To ftartle, fcare, or affright fuddenly. 

Eir, 

Gate. A way or path. Gang thy gate, get you 

gone. N. A fea-gate, a way into the fca through 

rocks or cliffs, Kent. 
Gattle-head. a forgetful perfon. S. 
Gavelock* An iron bar to make holes for fixing 

ftakes. N. 
-Gauls. Void fpaces in coppices. Fff. and SufF. 
Gaulish-hand. The left hand. N. » 
G auntry. That on which beer-barrels are fet in a 

cellar i "a beer-ftall. N. , 
Gawby. a dunce, fool, or blockhci^d. N. 

Gawky. 
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Gawkv- Awkward i generally ufed to fignify a 

tall, awkward perfon, N. 
Gawm* To underftand* I dunna gawm ye, I 

don't underftand you. Hence, poffibly, gawm- 

tion, or gUiTtption, under ftanding- N, Alfo 

fmeared over^ as his face all gawm'd over, 
Gawmimg. Awkwardj lubberly- N* 
Gawn, orGoAN. A gallon. Chefh* 
Gawts and Gilts, Hog-pigs and fow- pigs. N* 
Geazon, Scarce, hard to procure. EflT, 
Gee/0. Gave. Exm- 
Geer- Furninjre, utenfils^ harnefs. To gcer or 

gear, to drefs; fnugly geered, neady dreffcd* N. 

Do£lor's geer^ apoihecary's drugs. Norf. 
Gehezie Cheese* Very poor cheefe, front which 

moft of the cream has been taken away. Eff.&Suf. 
Ghern* A garden. Berks, 
Glo/werinGj or JowEkiNG. Quarrelfome* Exm, 
GiuBON- A nuuhook. N. 
Gib -STAFF. A qiiarter-ftaff. N. 
Giddy. Mad with anger. N, 
GiFF-GAFF. Unpremeditated difcourfe. Giff-goff 

makes good fcllowfhip. N- 
GiGLET, A laughing girl. N. 
Gilders. Sna^e^^ N. 

Gill. A river or brook. Si ^ 

GuiL-HouTER- An owl. Chelb, 
GiMMER-LAMB. Anewc-lambi alfo a two years 

old fbeep, N. 
Gm/GEDj or JiMcED. Bewitched, Exm. 

E3 Gelt- 
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i&tvT-Gi^JtlfitJL. A barren cwc. N. 

G£osE^ or Gros£-cr££. a hut to pt3t geefe in. 

GiBBBT. A great cudgel^ fuch as are thrown at 

trees to beat down the fruit. S. 
Gin. If. N. 

GiNT, or Jynt. Joint, Exm. 
GiRRED. Draggle-tailed. £xm. 
Glad (fpoken of doors, bolts, &c. that go fmooth- 

ly or eafily) This bolt is glad, or moves gladly* 

N, 
Glade, or Glead. A kite. N. 
Glaive. A fword or bill. S. Fi'cnch glaive, 
Glafe. or Glave. Smooth. A glavcring fellowi 

a fmooth-tongued, or flattering fellow, N. 
Glam. a wound or fore. Exm. 
Glea, or A Glea. Crooked. N. . 
Glent. To make a figure. N. 
Gliff. a fright. N. In Cheftiire it is uled to 

fignify a glympfe, or tranfient vic\y j as I got a gliff 

of him* 

Glim. To loolj afkance. 
.Glise. a great furprize. N. 
Glob'd TO. * Wedded to, fond of, Chelh, 
Glop. To ftare. Chelh. 
Glotten'd. Surprized, ftaftled. Chefli, 
Glum. Gloomy, fullen, Norf, 
Glowing. Staring. Exm, 
Glowr. To ftare, or overlook. N. 
GLUMi*iN[0# Sullen, or four looking^ Exm. 

Glybb« 
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l^L'^Bt'. To glybe or gibe, to fcold or regroach. N, 
Gob. The mouth. N. Gift of the gob, facility 

of fpeech. 
Gob -STRING. A bridle ; keep a hand on the gob* 

firing, keep a tight rein, N, 
GoBBiN, I A greedy downifli perfon. N. 

GoBSLOTCH, J 

Go-CAB. A vulgar oath. N, 
GoDs-GooD. Yeft. Norf, 

GoFFE. A mow of hay or corn. Effex, 

GoMERiLL. A filly fellow- 

GooDs, Catde, Derb. 

Good D IT. Shrove- tide* N* 

GoEL, or GoLE. Yellow. Effex & SufF. 

GoLE, or Goal. Big, full, florid, it is fald of 
rank corn, or grofs, that the leaf blade or ear is 
goie ; fo of a young coclcrel, when his comb and 
gills -ar^ red and turged with bipod, that he h 
gole. 

GoLL. A hand dr fift^ give nne thy goU. Var. 
' GoR. Mirey, dirty. N. 

Goss, Furze. Kent* Called in the North gorfe, 

GoTE. A water paffage, N. 

GoTHARD. A foolifli fellow. N. 

GopprSH. Proud J tefty, petifh, apt to take ex- 
ceptions, N, 

GoTCH. A ftone jugg with a belly ; a go tch gut- 
ted fellow, a fat, or great belly'd fellow. Norf. 

GouLANS* Corn naarigolds, N. 

GowK. A fool, alfo a cuckoo, N- 

GOWPXNO, 



V 
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GowpiNO, or a Goppen-full. A$ much of aqjf 

thing as can be held in both hands. N. 
GowTS. Drains. S. 
GowL. The gum of the eye, N. 
GoYSTER. To laugh aloud. Kent. A goyftering 

lafs or girl, a romp, or tomboy. 
Grain, or Grane. To choak. S. 
Grain . Staff, a quarter ftaff with a Ihort pair of 

tines at the end, called grains. * S. 
Grand. Very, grand-crafs, very much out of 

temper. Grand-rich, very rich. Kent, 

Grath. Affured, confident. N* 

Gratten. Stubble, a bean, oat, or wheat gratten. 

Kent. 
Greawt. a fmall worth. N. 

Greathly. Handfomely. N. 

Greeds. The ftraw to make dung in a barton. 

Kent. 

Green-drake. The May-fly, of which, trout 
are peculiarly fond. N. 

Green-swerd. Grafs, turf. S. 

Grees. Stairs or fteps. N. 

Greets. • The grain of oats. N. 

Grey-bird. Athrufh. S. 

Grey-parson. A layman who owns or rents the 
tythes of a pwfh. Norf. Grey of the morning, 
twilight, from day-break to clear light, S. 

Grjddle. a gridiron. Exm. 

Griet. To grielt, to weep. N. 

Grip, or Gripe. A little ditch. N, 

Grip. 
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Grip- To grip, to bind Iheaves* Berks, 
Grip-vort. 2 A feat of green clods orturf^ fup- 
Grip- YARD. 5 ported by twifted boughs f hurled 

wife) and generally made round fliady trees, N, 
Gripp'n, a clafped or clench'd hand. N. 
Grit. Sand- N* 
Grizze!^. The ftairs. SuflFolk. 
Grizzling, Laughingj or fmiling- 
Grizzle-demundy. a laughing fool^ one that 

grins at every thing, Exm, 
Grosers, Goofeberries, N, 
Groop* a place for holding cattle^ a iheep-pen* 

Groove, A mine. Derb, 

Groovers. Miners, Derb, ^» 

Groun«-sill- The thrcfhold of a doon C. 

Grout, Wort of the laft running. N. 

Grow* I grow^ I am troubled, N, ^ 

Growze, To growze, to be chill before the . 

beginning of an ague fit; N, ^ 

Groyne. A fwine's fnout, N. * ^ 

Gry. To gry, to have a flight fit of the ague, 

to have the ague hanging on a perfon, N. 
Gubb. a pandar^ or go between* Exm, 
(Ju^LETs, Jacks* N, 
Gullet,' The arch of a bridge, Devon. 
Gully. A common knife, N, » 

Gully-mouth. A fmall pitcher, Dev, 
Gun. a flaggon for ale, I^ / 
GuRD o'laughing, a fit of laughter* N, 

Gurst. 
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GuRT." Great. £xm. 

Guttering, Eating greedily, gutdeing, Exm. 
GwiLt. To dazzle; fpokcn of the eyes. Che(h. 
GoziAN, An old wig grown yellow with age an4 
wearing. Corn» 



H. 



JlI a C K. a pick-axe, a niattock made only 
with one end, and that a broad one. N. 

Hacker* To flutter. S* 

Hadder. Heath or ling. N. 

Had-loont-rean, The gutter, or divifion be-* 
tween the head lards and others. N, 

IIaggace. a flattern. Exm, 

Haggis, or Haggass. The entrails of a Iheep 
minced with oatmeal, and boiled in the ftomach 
or paunch of the anirnal. Northumb. & Scot. 
To cool ones haggafs, to beat one foundly. 

Hag, or Haggus. The belly. N. 

Haggenbag. Mutton or beef bak*d or boil'd in 
pye cruft. CornW. 

Haggles. It haggles,* it hails. N. 

Haghes. Hawes. 

Hag-worms. Snakes of all kinds, Yorks# 

Haister. The fire place. Shrop, 

Haki:. 
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ftAk^. Tofneak, or loiter, N. 
HALLriLASH, A great blaze, N. 
Halzening, Predi£ting> the worft that can happen, 

HAMMit. A village. N, 

Han. I han^ I have- N, 

Hand, Hold, ftay, hand your hond N, 

Hajtje, or Hance. The head, heart, liver and 

lights of any aninnal, called in SomerfetQlire tbc 

purtenance, Exm. 

Han TICK, Frantick, Exm, , 

Hantle, Much, naany, N- 
Hantv, Wantonj unruly, reftivc, fpoken of a horfe ' 

Happe, To cover for warmth* N* Alfo to 

encourage or fet on a dog. N, 
Harden, The market hardens, i. e. things grow 

dear, N, 
Hare, Her, ufed alfo for fiie. Exnn. 
Hariff and Catchweed. Goofc greafe, aparine, 

m 

HARt- Amift. N. 

Harm, Coarfe linen, N. 
Harrest- Harveft, Exna. 
Harr. To fnarl like an angry dog, N, 
Harry- GAWD. A rigfby, a wild child , N", 
Harle, To harle a rabbit i to cut and infinu- 
ate one hind leg of a rabbit into the other, for the 
purpofe of carrying it on a ftick. W^ 
Hart-clay£R, Melilot, N* 

Hash, 
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Hask. Dry, parched. N. 

Haspat, or Haspenal-laxt. A youth between 

man and boy, 
Hattock. a fhock of corn, containing twelve 

flieaves. N. 
Havance. Manners, ^ood behaviour. Dev. 
Haver-meal. OatmeaU N. 
Haver-bread. Oat bread. N. 
HAvy-CAvy. Undetermined, wavering, (Habc 

cavd) doubtful whether to accept or rejeft a thing. 

Nottingham. 

Hause, or Hose, The throat. N. 
Hausti, or HosTE. A dry cough. N. 
Hawchamouth. One that talks indecently. Ex. 
Hawthern. A kind of hitch, or pin cut out in 

an ereft board, to hang a coat on, or the like. 

Exm. . , 

Hazes. It hazes, it mizzles, or rains fmall rain. 

N. 
Hose, or Hawze. To hug or embrace. N. 
Head. ' Face, 1 told him to his head, I rold him 

to" his face. Berks. ' 
Heal. To cover. Berks. 
Heald. To pour out, to heald the pot. N. 
Heck. The door, alfo a latch. Steck the heck, 

pull the latch. A heck is likewife a rack for cat- 
tle to feed in. N. 
Heckle. To heckle tow, to drefs it. N. 
Heckler of Tow. N. 
Helder. Rather, preferable to. N. 

Helm. 
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Helm, A hovel. N. _ , . * .• |"4| 

Heloe^ or Helow, Bafliful N. 

Hemmel. a fold. N- 

Hen-bawks. a hen-rooft, from the bawks of 
which it confifts. Vide bawks, N, 

Henn, To henrij to throw. Exin, : »• 

Henting. a clownifh fellow. N,- -i.^ 

"HeppeNj or Heplev. Neat^ handfomc. N, 

Hetter. Eager, earnelV, keen- 'N, 

JIewstring, Short-breathed j wheezing. Exm. 

Htght, Called. N. 

.HiLLm To cover. A bed-hillings aquilc or cover- 
let, N. 
' {IiND* An hufbandry fervant. N. 

Hind-berries. Rafpberries. N. 

HiNE, Of a whilcj 'ere long^ q, d. behind, or af- 
ter a while, N* 

Hinge. The liver and pluck of a Ihecp for dog*s 
nncat. W- ^ 

HtNNY. My honey. A term of endearment ; as 
my honey bairn, my fweet child, N. 

HippiNc-HAY^D^ or HOLD. A placc where people 
ftay to chat in when they are fent on an errand, a 
loitering place, N, 

HippiNGs. Clouts for infants, N* 

Hitch, To move, or walk. Norf* 

Hither and yon. Here and there, backwards i 

fi^ :^ and forwards. N, 

HoBj or Hub. The back of the chimney* To 

HOD^IL, 
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Ihalce a hob, to make a falfe ftcpTprobably hcnccf 
to hobble. N. 
HoBBiL 7 A natural fod, a blockhead. 

HOBGOBBIN. 3 N# 

HobbgoIjlin. An apparition, fairy or fpirit. N. 

HoBTHRusT. or rather Hob o t'hurst. A fpirit, 
fuppofed to haunt woods only. N. 

HoBBETY-Hoy. Neither man nor boy, a young 
man between both. N. 

HoB-NOB. ffometimes pronounced hab-nab) at a 
venture, rafcly. N. 
vHo.To ho for anything,to long for any thing.Berks, 

Hoggets* Hog-colts, colts of a year old. Hants# 

HoLLEN. The hoUen is a wall about two yards 
and an half high, ufed in dwcUing-houfes to k^ 
cure the family from the blafts of wind' rufhing in 
when the heck is open -, to this wall, on that fide 
next to the hearth, is annexed afconce or (kreenof 
wood or ftone. 

HoiT. An awkward boy. N. 

Hole. Hollow, deep. An hole-deep, a deep diflii 
oppofed to (hallow. N. 

HoLY-BY-zoNT. A ridiculous figure. N. 

Hoo. He ; but in the north-weft parts of England 
moft frequently ufed for fhe. 

HooLY. Tenderly. N. 

Hoop. A meafure, containing a peck, or a quar- 
ter of a ftrike. N. 

Hoppet. a little bafket, chiefly for holding feed- 
corn, worn by the hufbandmen, in fowing, at their 

backs^ 
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backsj v^hence a man with pro^ubei'^^M butilpclft 
is compared to a.raan accoutercd with a hopper^ 
and ftiled hoppet-aried, vulgarly hopper-arfed* 

HoppY. To hop or caper. Exm. 

Horry. Mouldy, perhaps from hoary^. Exmi. 

HoRSE-KNOPS. Heads of knapweed, N* 

HouT. A njegative, as nay. N. 

House. The houfe, the room called the hall. N» 

House-place. The common room in a farm- 
houfe. N. 

HousEN. Houfes. Berks. Saxon. 

Hover. To ftay or ftop. N. Alfo to pack 
lightly, in order to defraud in meafure. The hop-- 
pickers in Kent, who are paid by the bafket, lay 
them lightly in for that purpofe, this is called ho- 
overing them. 

Howdy. A midwife. N. 

HowKiNG. JDigging. N. 

HowLET, An owl. 

HozEB. To be badly off. Exm. 

HuBBLESHEW. A riotous affembly. N. 

HuCK-MucK. A little tiny fellow (thick ftubbed) 

Exm* 

HucKSHEENs. The hocks Or hams. Exm. 

Huff. Light pafte, enclofing fruit or meat whilft 
;ftewing, fo called from its hufK;ig or puffi^g up in 
the operation. This pafte is generally made with 
yeaft. Glouc. ' 

HuLVXR. Holly. Norf. 

Huke# 
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MvRi; Hair. N^ 

Hushing. Shuffling and Ihrinking up ones fhoul* 

ders. Exm. 
HuTHERiKiN-LAD. A ragged youth, between boy 

and man. Durham. 
Hyle. Twelve flieaves of corn. W. 
Hypb. To hype at one, to make mouths at> or 

aflfront one. An ox apt to pufh with his horns is 

laid to hype. N. 



I. 
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ACK. Half a pint. Yorkfli. 
Jack'Sharp-nails. a prlckle-back. Called alfo, 

in Middlefex, a ftricklc-back, Derb. 
Jack-o-ljegs. A'clafpknife. N. 
Jacket^a-wad. An ignis fatuus. Exm. 
Jag. a parcel or load of any thing, whether on a 

man's back, or in a carriage. Norf. 
Jannock. Oaten bread, made into great loaves* 

N. 
Jarr. The door ftands a-jarr, i. e. the door ftanda 

halfopen. Norf. 
Jastring. SeeGaftering. N. 

Jaum^.' 
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Ja.um (of the door or window*) The door-poftj 
or fide-front of a window* N» Fromjambj kg. 

I^cLES. Ificcles^ N- ' 

IcE-BONE, A nimp of beef* Norf, 

Jenny-crudle* a wren. S. 

Jenny*huleTj or Howlet* An owl, Yorkih* 

IVaktns. In fait hj an aiTeveradon. N» 

JiLLi or Gill* A pint. Yorkfli* 

Jill. To jill^ to reproach, N. 

Ilt, or Elt- Afpadedfow* Exni, 

JiMMERS, Jointed hinges. N* 

Inder (India,) An Inder, a great qiiantity, He 
is worth an inder of naoney. I have laid an inder 
of loads of gravel in my yard. Norf. 

Ingle. Fire or flame. N^ 

Innom-Bahley, Such barley as is lown the fecond 
crop after the ground is fallowed. 

Ing* a common pafture or meadow, N. 

Inkling. A defire, N. 

Insense* To make a man underftand a thing, I 
could na infenfe him, I could not make compre- 
hend it. 

Intermitting, Theague. N* He has gotten 
an intermitting. 

Inwards* The inwards of a hog, the entrails, chit- 
terlings, &c. Glouc. ^ • *> " 

Job. a piece of labor, undertaken at a ftated price, 

Norf. 

JoBBET. A fmall quantity, commonly of hay or 
ftraw. Hampili,Called in Glouceftcrfhire Jobbel. 

F Joist, 
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Joist. Summering cattle^ from agifly* N« 
JouK Coat, A great coat. N. 
Jounce. A jolt, or (hake. A jouncing trot, i han^ 
rough trot. Norf. 
Ire. Iron. Berks. 
Irking. Rennet. N. 
IsE^ ££83 IcH. I. Devonlh. 
JuRNUT. An earth-nut, bulbo caftaniim. N» 
Ju-UM. Empty. N. 



K. 



JV A L E, or K E A L. Pottage. N. 

Kale-pot. Pottage-pot. N. 

Kazzar d l y.. Unlucky. Kazzardly cattle, cattle 

fubjed to cafualties or death. N. 
Kedge. To fill onefelf with meat. N. 
Kedgebelly, a glutton. N. 
Kee. Kineorcows. Exm. 
Keeve. a large veffel to fennent liquors in. 

Devonlh. 
Keil. a keil of hay, a cock of hay. N. 
Kelks. a beating, blows. I gave him two or 

three good kelks. Alfo the rowe of a fifti. N. 
KemnsLi- or KEMLiNr . A powdering tub. N. 

Ken:, 
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Ken. To know, as alfb to obfer^e at a dlftance* 
1 ken him afar offl N. Out of kcn> out of fight, 

ItENNiNG. A meafnre- N, 

Kjens PECKE&* M4rked, or branded for diftinfl jon* 

N. 

Kep. To I each> or heavc^ as being ready to vo** 
mit. Alfo to catch a ball. N^ 

Kep. a cap. Exmi 

Keppen* To hoodwink* N, 

Kerping* Finding fault, carping. Exiti. 

^ERN-BABY. An image dreflcd up with corn, Car- 
ried before the reapers to their mell-fuppefj or har-* 
veft-home, N. 

Keslop. The ftomach of a calfi N* 

l^ESiBR, Chriftophen N* 

Kesmas. Chriftmasi N. 

Ketty, Nafty, A kecty cur, a nafly, or dirty 
fellow. N. 

Key-beer* Ale^ or a better fort of bfierj kept un- 
der lock and key. Kent. 

K1CKLE3 orKifTLE. Uncertain, ficklCp N. 

Kid. A fnnall faggot of bruIh*wood. N* 

KiLPs. Pot-hooks, N- 

KiMNEL, orKEMtiN. A powdcHng tub, N, 

Kind* Intimate* N. 

Kink, Laughter- To kink, as fpoken ofchild^ 
ren, when their breath is long ftopped^ through 
eager crying or laughing. Hence the kink-cough, 
€^ed alfo the chin-cough. N. 



I, 
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Kit. a milking pail, like a churn, with two ears 

and a cover, N. 
Kitchen. To kitchen, to ufe thriftily. N, 
KiTTE-PA.CKS. A kind of bufkins. 
Kittle. To tickle. N. 
KiTTLEiSH. Tickleifli. N. 
KiTLiNG. A young cat or kitten. N. 
KiveI. .Quothl. N. 
Klutsen. Tofhake. N. 
Knack. Tofpeak finely, or afFeftedly. N. 
Knightle-man. An ad^ive, or fkilful man. N. 
Knor, orKNURER.Afhort, ftubbed,dwarfifli man. 

Metaphor from a knot in a tree. In the South wc 

life the diminutive knurle in the fame fenfe. 
Knoll. A little round hill, the top of a hill or- 

rnountain. N, 

Knucher. To giggle, to chatter. Surrey. 
KoNY-THiNG. A fine thing i perhaps canny. Sec 

canny. N. 
Kuss. Akifs. N. 
Kye. Cows. N. 
Kyrk. Church. N. 
Kyrk-master. Church-warden. N. 



L. 



i jJl B B. a blabb, one that cannot keep a fi;- 
cret. Exmi 

Lackeb. 
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TLACKfiE. To beTJvanting from home, Exm, 
I^AD- A boy^ youth, or young man. N, 
Lagger. a narrow ftrip of ground. Glouc, 
Laier, Soil, dung. EflC and SiiE 
Lait. To feek anything hid^ien. N. 
Lake, To play- From the Saxon l^aikan, 
Lake^wake, Watching a dead body. N. 
Lamps'd. Lamedj or hurc, Exm, 
JLand. a divifion in plowing. N. 
Land, or Lant. Urine- To lant or leint ale^ 

to pututine into it to make itftrong. N. 
Laneing. They will give no lancing, i* e, they 

will divuluje it, N. 
Langot (of the (hoe) The ftrap of the flioe- N, 
Lape. To walk awkwardly, N. 
Lare, or Lair, Learningj lcho]arfliip. N. 
Lake. A quagmire, N, 
Largess. A bounty. The reipers in Eflex and 

SuiFolk alk all paflengers for a largefs, and, when 

^ny money is given to them^ all fliont together lar- 

gefsj largefs. 
Lass. A girl, or young woman. N, 
LasteRj or Lawter, Thirteen eggs to fet a hen. 

Alfo the coming in of the tide. N. 
Lat, Slowj tedious, Alfo a latch, N* 
LATqHiNC Infefting, N* 
Late, Slow, N. 

Lathe, A barn. Alfo eafe or reft, N, 
Lathing, Entreating, invitation, Dunna look 

fprlathingj don't want entreating. N. 

F 3 Latheb 
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ILatmetd and dverbelathed, Strongly prefled, df 
entreated over and over. Ufed alfo in theEjcmore 
dialed. 
Lave. The lave, the remainder, or leaving, N. 
1-,AWN, An open fpace in the midft of a wood. N, 
Lawful. Oh lawful cafe, an interjeftion. Derb. 
Lazy. Naught, bad. 
Le-ach. Hard-work, which caufes le-achein tho 

workmens joints, frequently ufed by the northern 

miners. N. 
Leak. To play like children, N. 
Leadden, or Lidden. A noife^ or din, N. 
Lean. To lean nothing, to conceal nothing. ^, 
Lear, To learn. N. 
Leary, Empty, Dorfetfli, 
Lease, A cow-leafe, cow-pafture, W. Perhaps, 
. lees, Alfo a fmall piece of ground of two or three 

acres, Eff. and SufF. 
Leath. Ceafing, intermiflion; as noleath ofpain^ 

no intermiflion from pain. N. 
Leather, To beat, Fll leather you heartily, 

N, 
Leasing. ^Picking up the corn left by the reapers, 

&c. galled in feme counties gleaning. Glouc. 
Leck-on. Pour on more liquor, N. Perhaps 

from leek. N. 
Le- EGGING. Waddling. 
Leech-way. The path in which 'the 4ead arc car-? 

f ipd to be buried, Exm, 

t-EER, 
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Le«r- Empty. Wilts, A leer waggon, an empty 
waggon. In the Exmore dialed^ leery. 

LEETHWAfti- Limber, pliable, N- 

Leits, Nomination to offices in eleftion^ often 
ufed in Archbiftipp Spatfwood's Hiftory* N* 

Lestal- Saleable, that weighs well in hand, that 
is heavy in lifting, N, 

Lib, To Jib, to caflrate. A libbe, afow-gelder, 

N. 

Ltck, To beat- N. and S. 

Li EVER, Rather, N. From the Saxon,, 

LiG, To lye, Lig ye down there, lye down 
there. N, 

Li'^iBERS, Thills or fhafcs. Berks. 

LiMMERs, A pair of fliafts. Alfo an epithet^ mean- 
ing bafe, low, N. 

LiNCH-piN, or Inch^pin. The penis of a ftag, 

Shropfli. 

X.INCH, A hamlet, generally on the fide of a hill. 

Glouc, 

Ling. Heathy hethen N. 

Linger, Lumber, N. 

LrNKs, Saofages, SufF, 

LiPfN. To forewarn. S, 

LiPPEY, Moift, wet, a lippqr fcafon^ or ground, 

W- 
LiTH. Limber- N. 

LiTHER. Lazy, idle, flothful. N: • * 

Lite. A lite, a few, or little- N. 
LiTl ON, To iitc on, to rely oa, N. 

F4 Lit. 
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Lit. To colour or dye* 

LiTHiNG. Thickening of liquOr^. N. 

LiTTEN, or LiTEN. A garden . N. The church'^ 
littcn, the church-yard. N. and S. 

LiTTOCKS. Rags and tatters. Berks. 

L^OBLOLLY. An odd mixture of fpoon-meat. Exm. 
Onboard of the (hips of war, water-gruel is Called 
loblolly, and the furgeon's fervant or mate the lob- 
Jolly boy. 

Lock! An exclamation of furprize; as, what! 
hey-day 1 Exm. 

LoE. A little round hill, or a great heap of ftones. 

N. 

LoFF. Low. Exm. 
. Iw-OMEY, A fpoiled child. Devonft. 

Long. Great j as a long price. 

LoNG-cRippLE. A viper. Exm. 

LoNNiNG. Lame. N. 

LoNT-FiGS. Figs. Berks. 

.Look. A fmall quantity. N, 

LoozE. A hog-ftye, Exm. 

Lop. A flea. N. 

Lope. Leaped, the perfeft tenfe of leap. N. 

LoppERD-MiLjc. Sour curdled milk. A Ippperd 
flut. N- 

I^ossET. A large fiat wooden di(h, not much un^ 
like a voider. N. 

LouKiNG. Gawky, awkward, N. 

L^usTREE. To louftree, to work hard, Exm, 

LouTt A heavy, idle fellow, N, 

L0W£, 
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Lowe, Flame. A lilly-lowe, or ballibleizj a 

comfortable blaze. To make a lowe^ to ftir the 

fire in order to make it blaze. W. 
Lowrivc* Piling up one thing on another, Exm. 
LowK. To weed. Tolowkcornj perhaps to look 

for and take out the weeds. N, 
LowT, To cringe, or bow down the body. They 

were very low in their lowtings. N. 
LowN^ or Loon, A vulgar ruftic, aheavyftupid 

fellow* N- 
LuFE. The open hand, N. 
\LuGGS. Ears- N, 
LiXGG. A pole or perch, Alfo ufed in Gloycef- 

terfhire for any long pole, 
LuM- A woody valley, N. 
LuMPEji. To (tumble, A lun^perlng horfe, a 

ftunabling horfe. W. 
LuN^ or Lb WE, Under cover, or fliekcr. Under 

the km or lewe of a hedge, W, 
LuNG-SAf>LE, or SETTLE, A long fornfi^ with a 

back and arms^ ufually placed in the chimney cor- 
ner of a firm-houfc. N- 
LuNGEous. Spiteful, mifchlevaus. Derb.&Leic. 
LuNDGE- To lean on any thing, Exm. 
Lure- A fore on the hoof of a cow^ cured by cut- 

ingit crofs-ways, W. 
Lymptwjgg. a Lapwing. Exm*. 
Lyte, or Light. A few. 



^ 



MAB. 
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M. 



IVl A B. A flattern. To mab, to drefs in a care- 

lefs, flattcrnly manner. N. 
Maddle. To be fond of. She maddlcs after that 

fellow. She is fond of that fellow, N. 
Maik. Very. Main good, very good, Alfo the 

chief, niadam's the main j i, e. madam is thee hief 

or ruler, C. 
MakEx a match or equal, N, 
Maker LY, Tolerable. N. 
Make-weight, A fmall candle thrpwn in to com* 

plete the pound, N, 
Mabbiers. Chickens, Cornw, 
Malls. Thcmeafles. Exm, 
Mam-sworn. Perjured. N, 
Mantle.. To embrace kindly, ' N, 
"Marl. A marvel or wonder. Exm. . 
Marrow. A fellow, 'or companion, Exm, This 

pair of gloves or fhoes are not marrows ; i. e. are 

not Mows. N. '^ 
Martlemass-beef. Beef dried in the chimney 

like bacon,fo cialled, becaufe it is ufual to killthe 

beef for this purpofe about the feaft of St. Martin, 

November the eleventh, EfT, andSuff*. - 

Mass. Acorns. (Mali.) Exm, 

JVJauics, Makes, Mad docks. Whims or mag- 

gots, N, 

Mauls; 
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M^AULS, Mallows, N, 

Maund, Ahand-bafketwith two lids, N, ' 

Maundy, Abufiw^ faucy. Hence .maundering, 

Glouc, 
Maur, or MoRE< A root. A ftrawberry-maur, 

or rnore^ fee more, Glouc, perhaps hence the 
word mored fur rooted. 
Mawks* MaggotSj alfo a flatterm N, 
^f az'Dj or Mazed. Mad, Exm. A mazed 

manj a crazyj or madman, 
Mazards. Black clierries, GlouCp 
Meaugh. My meaughj my wife's brother, or 

fiftcr's hu{band. 
Meed LESS. Unruly, N. 
M^E^f A ridge of land between different properties 

in a common field* Glowc. 
Mete> or Meat. Meafure. N, 
MeeterlVjMeetherly, Meederly. Handfomc-^ 

ly, modeftly. N* 

Mell, or Maul. A wooden mallet or beetle* 

- N, 

Mell-supper. a fupper and merry-makingj( 

dancingj &c. given by the farmers to their ferv- 

ants on the laft day of reaping the cornj or harveft* 

hoA^e. N. 
MELan. Modeft, damp, drizzling. Mel0i wea-* 

ther, N, - 

M^NEY- A family, from the ancient French word 

mefnie^ 

M^NSfULLi 
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Mensefitll. Comely, graceful, creditable. N^ 

Mess. By the mcfs, by the mafs. An oath. Derb. 

and Lane. 

Met. Aftrike, or four pecks. N. 

Mews. Mofs. Exm. 

Mews. A general name in London for (tables, 
from the Mews at Charing Crofs, formerly the 
place where the King's hawks, as well as norfes 
were kept. 

Michers. Thieves, pilferers. Norf. 

MicKLE. Much. N. 

Midden. A dunghill. N. ' 

MiDGE. A gnat. N. 

MiLKNEShE. A dairy. N. 

Mill-holms. Watery places about a miU-dam. 

N. 

MiLNER. A miller. N. 

MiMMAM. A bog. Berks. 

MiN, or Men. Them. e. g. put min up j i. c, 
put them up. Exm. 

Mint. To mine, at a thing to aim at it, or to 
have a defire for it. N. In the Weft it is alfo ufed 
to fignify refembling ; a do mint the veather o'un 
mortally, he refembles his father greatly. 

Ming. To ming at one, to remind, give warning, 
or allude to a thing. N. 

Ming wort. Wormwood. N. 

Minginator. One that. makes fret-work. It is 
a ruftic word, ufed in fomc parts of Yorklhire, cor- 
rupted, perhaps, fromcnginCt 

Mire. 
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MiRE-BANK. A reparation. Norf. 

Mire- DRUM. A bittern. Norf. 

MiscREED. Defcried. N. 

MisTECHT. That has got an ill-habit, property, 

or cuftom ; as a miftecht horfe, perhaps mifteach'd, 

for miftaught, ill broken. N. 
MixHiLL. A dunghill. Kent. 
Mizzy. A quagmire. N. 

MODHER, MODDER, Of MaUTHER. A JTOUng 

girl. Norf. 
MoiDER. To puzzle, perplex. N. SeeMoy- 

ther, 
MoLTER. The toll of a mill. N. 
Mop. A ftatute fair for hiring fervants. Glouc. 
Mooch. To play the truant. Blackberry- 

rflooching, to play the truant in order to gather 
. blackberries. Glouc. 
More. A hill. Hence the hilly parts of Staf- 

fordfhire are called the morelands, N. More, or 

Maur, alfo in Gloucefterlhire, figniftes a root s as, 

a ftrawberry-more. 
Moreino-ax. An ax for grubbing up the rootsof 

trees. Glouc. 

Morgan. A weed growing among corn. Hants. 
MoRT, or Mot. Many, abundance, a multitude. 

A mort of money, apples, men,&c. Kent. 
Mortal, Mortacious, Mortally indeed* i 

Very. A mortal good dodor, mortacious whole- j 

Ibme. Kent. 
Mosiy, Mealy, a mofcy apple, Glouc. 

Moke. 
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MoKB. The meih of a net. Alfo wicker-work, 
perhaps from the rcfemblancc to the melhes of a ncti 

Norf.. 

Mo$K£R. To rot* A mofker^d tooth, a rotten, or 
decayed tooth. N. 

MoucH. To pilfer. Berks* 

MouLDE-RAT. A mole. Bedf. 

MouLD-WARP. The fame. From the Low Dutch, 
worpen, to call forth, and molde earth. N. 

MoYLE. A mule. Exm. To moyley, or moylc 
and toil, to labor hard like a mule. 

MoYTHBRD. Confounded, tired out. Glouc. 

MucKiNGER, or MucKiNDER. A handkcjchief. 

MucKSHUT. The dulk of the evening. Glouc« 

Mi^cK-MiDDiN. A dunghill. N; 

Mug CARD. Sullen. Exm. 

MuGQOTs. Chitterlings. Alfo a calf's pluck* 

Exm. Mugg^tty-pye, a pye made of a calf 's en- 

trails. Cornw. 

Mullock. Dirt or rubbilb. . N. 
MuLL.To mull, to pull and tumble one aboutJ£xni» 
MuN. Muft, I mun go, I muft go. N, 
MuNG. Food for chickens. 
.Mummy. Mother^ Norf. 
MuNOER. To mutter to oncfelf, or murmur. 

Shropfl^. 
MvRK. Dirt. N. 
MuRKiNS. In the dark. N. 
MtjRL. . To crumble. N. 

MURTH. 
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Mhrth. Abundance; A mirth of corn, abuii^ 
dance of cprn; N. 
Mux, Dirt. Exm. 



N. 



N. 



ACKER. Aharncfs-makcr. Norfl I 

Nacking. i^ e. necking, an handkerchief. Cornw." | 

Nape, or Nepe. A piece of wood that hath three 1 
feet, ufed to fiipport the fore part of a loaded wag- 
gon. N. 

Nar-sin. Never fince. N. ! 

N AR L £ . A hard (welling on the neck, arifing from I 

a cold. Glouc. Narle is likewifc a term for a I 

knot in an. oak, thence ftiled a narly oak. A narle | 

is alfo a knot in a tangled (kein of filk or thread; 

■ I' 
Napkin. A pocket handkerchief^ N. 

Naunt. Aunt. N. I 

, Nay. , No. A nay-word, a catch, or by-word*. 

N. I 

NeJi or Nib. The nofe. Alfb the beak of a bird^ jl 

N. I 

Neckabout. a woniak!s neck handkerchief^ N. j^ 

Nesai^d, a needle. Exm. jl 

Neeve, i 
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NiBvfi, orNEiPFi. Afift. N, 

Nemis. Leaft, for fear. Suff. Mauthcr, gang 
the grizen into the vaiinceroof, bring my hat from 
off the fpurkct, ding the door after you, nemisthe 
cat ftiould get in, and eat the luncate. Girl, girl, 
go up flairs into the garret, and fetch my hat 
from off the peg, ftiut the door for fear the cat 
fliould get in and eat the dainty. 

Neme. My neme, my compere, my goffip. N. 

Nerled. Ill-treated, as by a ftep-mother. N. 

Nesh, orNASH. Tender. N.and S. 

Nestling. The fmalleft bird of the neft or clutch. 

N. 

Nether. Lx)wer. Hence the Netherlands, or 
Lower Lands. N. 

Netherd. Starved with cold. N. . 

Netting. Chamber-lye, urine. N. 

Newing. Yeaft, or barm, EiT. 

Nice. Clever, agreeable, fine, applied to any thing. 

Nickering.' Neighing. N. 

Nicker-pecker. a woodpecker. N. 

NiDDicK. The nape of the neck. Exm. 

Nigh. To nigh a thing, to be clofc to it, to touch 

it. N. - 

N I, Ni. An exclamation exprefling amazement OA 

feeing any one finely dreffed. N. 

NiM. To take up haftily. N. ' 

Ninniwatch. a longing defire or expeftation of 



a thing. Exm. 



Nitch, 
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Kit ciH, or Nidge* A nitch of hay cir Coffl, a 

fmall quantity, lefs than a jobbet* Hamplh* 
NitTLEfc Ktandy, neat^ handfome* N* 
NiTHiNO. Much valumgj fpafing of. He is 

nithing of his painSk N* 
Nog. AlCfc 
NoGGiNi A little pot or piggin> holding ibout a 

pintw N* . 

K00K4 A corner. The jtoU-nookj thp corner 9^ 

the market-place where the toji ufed to be taken* 

' N. 
Nonce* He did it for the hdocei he did it dpfign* 

edly, or on purpo((b. Jjf » ^^d S» 
Nor. Than. More nor I, mprethapl. N. 
NosE-GiGG* A toe-piece qn a fhoe* Exm* 
Not. Smooth, polled or (horn. Not^fheep, Iheep 

without horns. EflT. That field is nbt| that field 

is well tilled* Berks*; 
Not. a game ufed in Glouciefterihire> where the 

parties, ranged on oppofite fide$> with each a bat 

in their hands, epde^vpur to ftdke a ball to oppo« 

fite goals. The g^n)^.is.Q4lkd not, from the bail 

being made of a knotty piece of wood* Glome. 
Note. To pulh, ftrike, or gore with the horns, 

as abfiU or ram. N* 
Note-herd. A neat-herd; N* 
Nought. Notfeipg. .Nopfi^ht gop4 tQ, good for 

nothing, N. . ^ 

} NowT* N^ats J inf. Qo^^ jjtj^o^Bu 



Oat, 
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(JaF. a foolifh fellow. N. and S. 

Oavis. The caves of 9 houfc. Exm. 

Old. Great. Here has been old doings^ here has 
been great doings. C. 

Omy. Mellow, (fpoken of land) N, 

Oneder. Tender. 

Onsteod. Afinglefarm-houfc. N. 

Orts. Fragments of victuals. Don't make or 
leave orts. Don*t leave any fragments on your plate. 

- C. 

Oss. To try, attempt, endeavour. . N. 

OsKEN. An oQcen of land) a corruption of ox- 
gang, which in fome places contains ten acres, in 
fomemore. N. 

Otherwhiles. Sometimes. S, 

Otherguess. Another fort i corruption of other 
guife. C. 

vOusEN. Oxen. N. 

Over. Important, material, Exm. I have an 
over errand to you. 

'OVER-AMUNT. Oppofite. GloUC. 

Over-get. To overtake. He is but a little bo»' 
fore, you will foon over-gel Mm. N. 

OVERSWITCHT. 
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bvERSWiTCHT. An ovcrfwitcht houfcwife j I. c» 

a whore, a ludicrous word. N. 
OuzLE. A blackbird. N. 
Owl. To take owl, to be offended j to take amifs. 

Exm# 
OwNTv. Empty. Exm. 
Ox-HoosE. An ox, or cow-ftalL Exm. 
X Oklip. a cowflip. Eff. This flower probably 

derives its name from its fweetnefs, compared to 

the breath or lip of a cow^or ox. 
Oxter. The armpit. N. 



p. 



Jr ADDOCK, or PADDICK. A frog. N. & S. 
Paddle. To tipple. Exm. 
Paigle. a cowflip. N. 
Palchino. Patching, or mending clothes. Alfb 
walking flowly. Exm. , 
Pame. a chrift:ening blanket, a mantle. Exm. 
Pan. To pan, to clofe, join together, or agree. 

N. 
Pancrock, An earthen pan. £xni. 
Pank, or Pink. A minnow. N. 
Panking, Paintilng. Exm- 

G2 Parbreakinq. 
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?ARBR£AKiNO« FrctfuK Exm.' 

Parcyand. The figure &• N. 

Pate. A brock or badger. N. Alfo a genenl 
ludicrous word for a head in many counties. 

Pays. Strokes, thrclhing, beating. N. 

P£AL£. To cool. Peale the pot, N* 

Peasen. Peafe. Berks. 

Peas-bolt. Peas-ftraw. EflT. 

Pee* To look with one eye. N. 

Peed. Blind of one eye. N. 

Peek. A prong or pitchfork. Exm. 

Peevish. Witty, fubtle. N. 

Pelt. A ikin, chiefly a Iheeps* Ikin when the 
wool IS oflF. Alfo, in falconry, the (kin of a fowl, 
ftuft, or the carcafe of a dead fowl, to throw out to 
a hawk. N. and S. Pelt is alfo ufed to fignify a 
blow J as, I hit him a pelt. In old Englllh, pel- 
try is ufed to fignify all forts of woollen ftufi^. 

Pen-bauk. a bfeggar's can. N. 

Perry. A litde cur dog. N. 

Pestle of Pork. A leg of pork. Exm! 

Pet. a favorite. A pet lamb, a petted child, a 
favorite, humored, or indulged child. N. 

Petted. Favored, indulged. N. 

Pettle% Pettilh. N. 

iPiCKSEY. A fairy. Devonlh, 

Picksey-stool. a mufhroom. Devonfli. 

Picks. Spades s fiom piques, French; N. 

PicK-AcB. The ace of fpades. N. 

Pifle. To filch, or pilfer. N. 

PiGoirir 
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PiGGiN. A Httfe pail or tub, with an crcft handle^ 

PiGSLOOSE. A pigftye. Devonft. 
PiLLERDS. Barky, Cornw. 
PiLMER. A pilmer, a fhowcr of rain, fmall an^ 
^ thick as duft. Devonfli. 
PiLN, or Film, Duft raifcd by the wind, road-daft. 

Dcvonlh* 
PiNi. It's pine, q. pein, it's difficult. - N* 
Ping. To pufli. W. 
PiNGLE. A fmall craft or pycle. N, 
PiNGzwiLL. Aboyle.- Exm, 
PiN.-PANNiEBLY-FE]LLOw, A miferablc, covetous, 
fufpicious fellow, one who pins up or fattens his 
paniers and baflccts. N* 

Pip, To take pip at a thing, to take offence. E?m, 
PippERiDGES. Barberries, Efll 
PisTERiNG. WJiifpering. Esaxi. 
Pixy, A fairy. Exm, 
Pla'sad. In a fine condition. Exnn. 
Planching. a wooden floor. Devonfli. 
Playme. Refleftively ufed, as 

Pleck. a place. N. 

Plim. To plim, to fwell, to encreafe in bulk, as 

this bacon will plim in, the pot. Alfo to make 

a^y thing fwell by beating. Exm* 
Ploat. T6 pluck. N. 
Plodge. To plunge. N. 
Jpi^pycH,^ A waggon. W, 

Q 3 PfcOWDINO; 
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Plowding. Wading through thick and thin. N. 
Plvmp. a pump. Exm. 
pLUNT. A walking-ftick with a large knob. 

Glouc. 
PocK-ARRD. Marked with the fmall-^pox. N. 
Pod. To put down awkwardly. N. 
PoDGER. A platter, or pewter difli. Exm. 
PoHEAD. A tadpole. N. To play by the po- 
heads, to pl^y by the notes j they being fomcwhat 
in figure like tadpoles. N. 
Poke. A fack, or bag. N. 
•PoLi.RUMPtious. Reftive, unruly. Kent. 
PoLT. Saucy, audacious. Kent. 
PoMSTER. To pomfter, to aft the empiric. Exm. 
Poops. Gulps in drinking. N. 
Popple. Cockle. N. 

PoocHEE. To poochee, to make mouths at a per- 
fon. Exm. 

PooK. A cock of hay or barley. W. 
PooN, or Pun. To kick. Ife pun him till the 
billing, rU kick him into the kennel. N, 
PooTiNO. Crying. N. 
PoTCH, Topoke orpulhfuddenly. Glouc, 
PoT-cLEPS, Pot-hooks. N, Becaufe they clip 
or catch hold of the pot. - 
Po/TEE. To potee, to pulh with ones feet. Exm. 
PoR. A poker, or falamander. N. . 
PosTisis. Pofts J plural of pofts,' Mid. 

PORRIWIGGLES. TddpolcS. N. 

PoT-puJio, Farm-yard dung. Berks, 

POTS% 
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PoTE. To pote the clothes off, to throw, or kick off 

the bed-clothes. N. 
PoT-siTTEN. Burnt too. N. 
Pound. To pound, to beat or knock. Who's j 

that pounds at the door fo ? who's that knocks at I 

the door ? Glouc. I 

Pow. The head, or flcuU. N, l 

PowT. Toftirup. N. 
PowT. A hay.-powt, a hay-cock. Kent. 
Prattily. Softly. N. 
Prick. Thin drink, N. 
Prill'd. Sow'rd. 
Print, A pin. N. 
Prin-cod. a pin-cufhion. N* Figuratively, a' 

Ihort fat man or woman. 
pRiNcox. A pert, lively, or forward fellow. N, 
Pringle. a fmall filver Scotch coin, worth about 

a penny, with two, XX on it. 
Prinked. Well-drefled, fine, neat. Exm. 
Pritch. To pritch, to check or withftand. Alfb 

a term for making holes in the leather of cards for 

weavers to admit the wires. Exm. 
Prod. An awl. 

Profets. Bufkins. Exm. ' 

PuBBLE. Fat, full, ufuallyfpoken of corn or fruit, 

in oppofition to fantome. N. fl 

Pudding-pye-doll. The difli called toad-in-a- 

hole, meat boiled in a cruft. Norf. 
Pugging-end (of a houfe) The gable-end. 

Devon0i. 
G 4 Pug*-drink. 
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PuG-DRiNK. Water cyder. W. 

PuLK. A hole of ftanding Water, N, 

PuNG. Pufh'd, Extn, 

Purr, A poker, Norf. In porfetfliire a furf 

fignifies a boy, alfo a male lamb. 
PuRTiNG, orA'.PURT. Sullen, Exm. 
PuTCH. To hand up (pitch) iheaves or the like^ 

with a pitchfork; Extn. 
PuTTOGK, A puttock-candle, a fmail candle put 

in to make weight. N, 
Pyct, or Pynet, a magpyc, N* 
Py c le. a fmall field, Berks, 







V^UAMP. Still, quiet, GIouc, 

QuATCH, A word. Berks, 

Qu'e, Quoth he, N, 

Qj/£LTRiNG. Hot, fultry, fweltring, Exm^ 

!Qu£RKiNQ, Qrunting. JExm. 

Qj?RN, A handmill to grind malt, N. 

Quest. The qucfl: of the oven, the fides thereof. 
Pies are fajd to be qliefted, whofe fides have been 
prufhed by each other, or fo JQined tO them as thence 
tQ b.? lefs baked. Ni 

QuiCEt 
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QuicE. A wood-pidgeon. Glouc,. 
Quilt, To fwallow. Glouc. 
QuiRKiNTG. Complaining. Wilts. - 
Qtjop. To quop, to throb. Glouc. 
QuoTT, orAoyoTT. Weary of eating. ^Alfofat 
down, orfquatted. Exni. 
QvY^cALv. A cow-calf. N. 



R 



JxABBLE'ROTE. A repetition of a long 

round-about ftory, a rigmerole, or tale of a tub* 

Exm. 
RacIu To rack, or reck, to care. Never rack 

you, never care. N. 

Rackle3S, or Reckless, Carelefs, improvident, 

N 
Race. Rennet, or renning, N. 
Rafe, or Raff, A low fellow, Rifivraff, the 

mob. Norf. 
Ragro'wterino. Playing at romps, Exm. 
Rait. To rait timber, hemp, or flax, to put it in* 

to a pond or ditch to water or feafon it* N. 
Raplings^ Windings pfiJie wall, N* 

R41P, 
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Haid, or Rear. Early. Kent. n 

Rake, To rake a fire, to heap fmall coals on the 
fire that it may burn all the night, praftifed ip the 
North, where coals are cheap, a kitchen fire be- 
ing rarely fuffered to go out. N. 

Rame. To reach. N. 

Randy. Riotous, obftreperous, difordcrly. N.- 

Danish. Ravenous. Exm. 

Rap. To exchange, orfwop. N. 

Rash. Rafti corn, corn fo dry in the ftraw that it 
fells out with handling. N. 

Rasps. Rafpberries. N. 

Ratched. Spotted. N. 

Rathe. Earlv, foon. Exm. Lect rather, a little 
fooner. Why do you up fo rathe, why do you 
tife fo early. In Kent the words raid and rear are 
ufedinthefamefenfe. Exm. See raid and rear. 

Rather of the ratherest. Meat underdone. 

Norf. 
Rauk. Tofcratch. A rauk with a pin, a fcratch 

or rake with a pin. 
Rawming. Reachingany thing awkwardly. N. 
Ready. To ready the hair, to comb it. N. 
Readying-comb.' Awide-tooth'dcomb. N. 
llEAM. Toream, toftretch. Exm. 
Rear, (corruptly pronounced rare) Edrly, foon. 
Meat under roafted, boiled or broiled, is faid to be 
rear or rare, from being uken too foon ofF the fire. 

See Raid and Rathe, Kent. 

Reajling. 
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Rearing. Mocking, by rq)eating another's words 

with difdain, or the like. Exm. 
Reart. Right. Rearting, i. e. righting, mending. 

Exm. 
Reckxing. An unhealthy child, pig or lamb. 

The neftling, or fmaller bird in a neft. N. 
Rechans. Hooks to hang pots on. N. 
Redd. To untangle, or feparate. S. 
Red-shanrs. Arfmart. N. 
Reeting. Preparing. Wafli'd linen for ironing. N. 
Reek. To wear away, to wafte. His ficknefs reeks 
*him. N. 

Reek. Smoke. Reeking hot. N. 
Rbem. To cry aloud, or bewail onelelf. N. 
Reesty. Rancid. N. Vulgarly pronounced in 

the South rufty, as rufty bacon. 
Rejumble. To ferment. It rejumblcson my fto- 

mach. Line. 
Remble. To move or remove. Line. 
Renty. Wellfhaped s a term ufed in fpeaking of 

horfes or cows. N. 
Render. To feparate, difperfe. Alfo to meltdown. 

To render fuet. N. 
Rennish. Furious, paffionate. N. 
Reul, To reul, to be rude or unruly. A reuling 

lad, a rude lad. N. 
REusTY.Unruly, reftive. Alfo rancidity in bacon.N. 
Reward, or Good reward. A ruddy counte- 
nance. N. 
Rexen. Rufhes. Exm. 
RuzE. To extol, or commend highly. N. 
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Rexen^ Rixok^ orWuEXEN. Toinfcft, as with 
the fmall-pox, itch, or any other infeftious di&r- 
der. Kent. 

Key. To rey oncfelf, to drefs or array onefelf. 

£xrn« 
Ride. A little ftream. Hamp(h. 
Rift. To belch. N. ^ 
RioGEK. The ridge of a houfe. N. 
Riggilt; a ram with one Ibne. N. 
RiNE. To rine, to tquch or feel. N. 
Ripple. To ripple flax, to wipe oflf the feed veffels,- 

N. 
Rippino one up. Telling him all his faults. 

£xm. 
RiTTLiNG* Wheazing (quafi rattleing) Exm. 
Rive. To rend or tear. To r}vc all a dawds, to 

tear all to rags. N. 
RocKLED. Ralh and forward, in children. N» 
Roil, orRoYLE. To perplex, or fatigue. S. 
Rooky. Mifty. N. Perhaps from roke, fmoke. 
Ropes. Guts. N, 

RouNDSHAViNG, Severe chiding, Exm, 
Ream-penny, (i. e. Rome-penny) Peter-pence, 

He reckons up his icam^p^nnies, that is, he tells 

all his faults. N. 
Roop. A hoarfenefs, N. 
RossiL. Rofin. 
RosiL, orRosiLi,Y-soiL. l^and between fand and 

7 

clay, neither light ngr heavy. KIT. 

Rowtyy 
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RowTY. Overdrank or ftrong, fpoken of corn cbp 

graft. N. 
Rowt;. To rowt or rdwt, to lowe like an ox or 

cow. N. 
RircK. A wrinkle or plait. All in a ruck. Your 

gown fits all in a mck. N. 
Ruck* Tq fquat or Ihrink down. N. 
RucKSES. Spit-ftands or racks, N. 
Rumbustious. Obftreperous. Staff. 
RuNCHEs AND RuNCHB ALLS. Carlock> whcn dricd 

and withered. N. 

Rub, or Ruddle. A red oker, ufed to mark Iheep; 

N.andS. 
RuMMELL, pollard-wood, from running up a-pacc* 

N. 
Rumple. A large debt, contrafted by little and 

little. *Twill come to a rumple, or breaking at 

lalt. Somerfetfh* 



i^ACKLESS. Innocent, faultlefs. N. From 
the Saxon noun fac, faca, a caufe, ftrife, fuit, 
quarrel, &c, and the prepofition kas, without. 

Sad 
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Sad. Heavy, particularly applied to bread, as con- 
trary to light. N. 
Saghe. a faw. N. 
SALtis. Hog's-lard. Glouc. 
Samm. To fkim. Samm the pot, ndm the pot. 

N. 

Samme. To famme milk, to curdle it. N. 

Sanded. Short-fighted. N. 

Sang is*t. Indeed it is. N. 

Sark. Aftiirt. N. 

S ARY-M an. An exprefllon of pity. N. 

Saugh and Sauf. Sallow. N. 

SAUR-toot. A ftinking puddle. N. 

ScADDiNG OF Peas. A cuftom in the North of 

•boiling the comntion grey-peas in the (hell, and 
eating them withbutter and falt,firft (helling thtaij 
a bean, flicU and all, is put into one of the pea- 
pods, whofoever gets this bean is to be firft mar- 
ried. 

Sc addle. That vi'iW not abide touching; fpoken 
of young horfes that fly out. In Kent fcaddle, 
means thievifh, rapacious. Dogs, aptto Ileal or 
fnatch any thing that comes in their way, are there 
faid to be fcaddle. 

Scambled. Defeated in an intent. W. 

ScAFE. Wild. Afcafelad, awildyouth. N. 

ScARRE. Acliff, or bare rock on the dry land. N. 

From the Saxon c^rrc, cautes ; hence Scar-borough.. 
Pot-fears, pot-fhreds, or broken pieces of pots. 

^ SCODE. 
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ScoDE. To fcatter. Cornw, 

ScoRSE, or ScoACE^ To exchange. Exm. 

Score. The core of an apple. Glouc. 

ScRAT* An hermaphrodite, ufed of men and ^ni-' 

. mals. N. ■ 

ScROGs. Blackthorn. N. 

ScROOBY-GRASs. Scurvy-grafs. . N. ' 

Scroop. To make a noife from fridlion. The jack 
fcrobps. W. 

Scrowg'd. Crouded. Middlefex. We were fo 
fcroug'd and fqueeg'd. See fqueeg'd. 

ScRYLE. Couch-grafs. W. ^ 

ScuMFiSH*D. Smother'd. N. 

Seaves. Ruflies. Seavy-groundi ground over- 
grown with rulhcs. N. 

Sean. A kind of net; ptobably a contraftion of 
fagena. Lincoln. 

SEEiNC-GLASSi; A mirror, or looking-^glafs. N, 

Seel, or Seal. Time or feafon. It is a fine fed 
for you to come at ; fpoken ironically to perfons 
coming too late. Whatfeelofday is it? What 
time of day is it ? E(K* 

-Seer. Several, divers. They are gone feer ways, 
they are gone fevcral ways. N. 

Sel. Self. N. 

Selt. Chance. It is but a felt whether he corner 

' or not. Chelh. 

Semanx. Sfender* N. 

Semanze. Glue or mortar. N. 

• Semmit^ Limber. N. 

Sen; ■ 
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Sen* Since. Scnfine, fince that time. N. 
Servs; To impregnate. The cow is ferved^ 

Berks^ 
Setter. To fetter, to cut the dew-lap of an ox of 

cow, into which helleborafter, called fctterwort^ 

being put, an iffue is made for ill humors to venf 

themfelves. N. 
Sevgh, or Sough. A wet ditch ; alfo a fubter* 

raneous vault or channel, cut through a hill to 

drain a mine. ' N. 
Sew, or Zue. The cow be a-zue, the cow is dry, 

or yields no milk. W. 

Sewent, or SuENT. Even, regular, all alike. 

£xm. 
Senfy. Sing, likelihood, appearance. N. 
Shafman, Shaumet, or Shafment. The mea- 

fureofthe fift, with the thumb fetup. N. From 

the Saxon, feoeft mund, femipes. 
Shale. To peel. Perhaps to fhell. Alfo to Aide 

down as the fxde of a bank. N. 
Shan, Shamefacednefs, bafhfulnefs. line. 
Shandy. Wild. N. ' 

Shard. A gap or notch. This knife has a great 

(hard. Glouc. 

Shave. A coppice, or littlewood. Kent. 
Shaw. A fmall wood, or Oiave. Kent. 
Sheal. To feparate; moftly Mfcdofmilk. Ta 

fheal milk is to curdle it, to feparate the parts of it. 

N. 
Shear. 
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Shear. To reap. Toftcar wheat, oats, batlcy, &c* 

Sheat. a y6ung hog. S. In Effcx called a Ihote* 

Shed. Difference. No Ihed, no differ^cc be- 
tween things, from t6 Ihead. Lane* To diftin- 
guifli, ab A.S. Sceadan, to diftinguifli, disjoin, di- 
vide, or fever. • 

Sheld. Party-coloured, flecked or fpeckled* 
Thence Iheld-drake and fheld-fowl. S. 

Sheenstrads. Spatterdafhers. Exm^ 

Shelvings* Additional tops to the fides of a cart 
or waggon. N. 

Shide. a piece fplit off (fpokcnof wood) A cleft 
fliide, Glouc. 

Shoo. She. N. 

Shoods. Oat-hulls« K* 

Shoox. a Ihovel. Exm* 

Shoort. To fhoort, to ftiift; for a living*. Exrti* 

Sharking, or Sherking. An eager defire to 
cheat or defraud another. Exm. 

Shoard. To take a (hoard, todrink a cup toomuch. 

Exm4 

Shock. Tofpungc. To flaock a dinner, to fpunge 
a dinner. Norf. 

Shot-flagon, or comb again. The hoft^s pot, 
given where the gueft$ have drank above a {hil- 
ling Vworth of ale. Derb. 

Shippen. a cow-houfe, ab A. S. Scypene ftabuij 
lum, bovile a ftable, an ox-ftall. 

Shotts. a fpecies of fmall trout. Cornw. 

H Shirt-band> 
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SfitRTBAMD. Abiand. K. 

Shram'd. Chilled. I am fliramM to death, I am 
dcia with cold, w, ^ 

Shroodino, Trimming up, 6r loppidg trees. 

;G{16uc. 

Shuppick. a hay-fbrfc, or tw6-'gfairf(l fbrk* 

-Glbuc* 

SrBBERrDGE. Thebanils of nrtatrimdny. 

Sib'd. A-kin. No fole fib'd, ribthirtg'a-kin. No 
more fib'd than 'fievc and riddle, that grew bbth 
in a wood together. Pnov. Chelh. Syb,*or 
fybbe. Is an ancient Saxon wbrd> figni^ing kin- 
dred, alliance, affinity. 

Sick, A fmall ftream, or rill. N. 

SiCKERtv; Surely. Al-at. leCure. 

SiDDA. Peafe or vegetables tl>at Boll fbft.' TKefe 
peas will fidda. GlOuc. 

Side. X/>ng. My coat is very iide; i. e* very 
long. Alio ^'roud, fteep, from ^he Saxon fide, 
fid,, or the Danifli fide, fignifying long. 

SiDLup. A -finall box, containing ''abdut half a 
bufliel of feed com^ worn by the fowers. " Sec 
Hoppet. 

Sinv. Surly, moody. 

SiKE. A littlermilet,-ab A. S. fick, (ulcus, a fiir- 
row> vel potrusflilcus, aquariusl:,acuiia,llra,ftria, 
elix. a water furrow, a gutter, lomner. N. 

S'lKE. Such. Sike a thing, ftich a thing. N. 
Varbus dialeds. 
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feiLE. 1*0 file down, to fall to the bottom, ^r fub-* 

fide. N. and Lincoln* 
Sill (of a door) I'hrelhold, called alfo grounds 

fill, in divers counties* 
Sills (of a waggon) The ftiaftsj the famfe as thills. 

N. 
Simpson. ^ Gruhfcl. Eff. 
SiZELY. Nice^ proud, coy. Exm* 
Sisy: A great fat woman. Exm. 
Skath. Ljofs, harm, wrongs prejudice* Derb* 

One doth the (kath, and another hath the fcorii*. 

Ab A. S. Scaedpn. 
Skeei,. AcoUock. N, 
Skeelino. An ifle, or bay of a barn* S* 
Skellerd* Warpt, caftj become crooked* Dcrb^ 
SkelpIng. FuUj bur^gi very large. Alfo a 

hearty beating* 
Si^iDDEv, or Skidoey-cock* A water-rail* W. 
Skime* To look afquint, to glee. N. 
SKOTdH, orSoiTotcH. A notch^ or cut* Hcnctf 

fcotchM coltops. Exm. 
.Skuft (of the neck) The cuff or back of the neck* 

N* 
Slab. The outfide plank of a piece of timber whea 
. fawn into boards, it is a Word of general ufe. N. 
Slaiff* a fhallow dilh, almoft a trencher. N. 
Slake. Very fniall Coals* .N* 
St AM. To flam onej ^o beat or ctiflFone ftrenu-*^ 

oufly, t6 puQi viblcntfy. He flam'd too the door# 

. • N. 
Ha Slat^ 
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Slape. Slippery, Slapc-yalc, rich, Ibfc or finooth 

ale. N. 
Slat, or Slate. To flat on, to dafh againft, or 

caft on any thing. To flatc the dog at any one. 

Sle AK. To flcak out the tongue, to put it out by 

way of fcorn. N. 
Sleck. Small pit-coal. To fleck or flack, to quench 

or allay the fire, or one's thirfl:. N. 
Sleech. To dip or take up water. Sec Keech, 

N. 
Slidderinc, or Slitherintg. Slipping. N. 
Slim. Wicked, mifchievous, perverfe, from the 

German fchlim. It is a word generally ufed in 

the fame fenfe with fly. Slim alfo fignifies flcndcr- 

bodied, and thinly clothed. N. 
Slive. ' To flive, to fniUc. Lincolnffi. A dan 

flaever, ferpo Teut. SchleiflFen humi trahere, hinc 

& Lincolnfli. A fliverly fellow, vir fubdolus 

vafer, diflimulator veterator. Sliven, idle, lazy. 

N. 
Sloken^d. Slockened, q. flackcned. Choaked. 

Van dial, as the fire is choak'd by throwing water 

upon it. N. 
Slocket. To pilfer, ufed when a fervant conveys 

any thing privately out of the houfe. Berk. 
Sloti. The flotc of a ladder or gate, the flat ftep 

or bar. N. 
Slot. To flot a door, to fliut it haftily, or in a 

pafllon. Lincolnflu 

Blotter. 
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Slotter; Naftinefs, Exm. 

Slough. A hufke.-i— It is pronounced SlufFe. N, 

Sludge. Mud. • N. 

Slump. To fluaip, to flip, or fall plum down in 
any wet br dirty place. N. In the South the 
word flunnp is ufed in the fame fenfe. 

Smartle. To fmartle away, to wafte away. N. 

Smidy, or Smithy. A fmith's fhjop, whence fmi- 
dyknoom var Dial. 

Smittle. 'To fraittle, to infed, from the old 
Saxon Smittan, and Dutch Smetten, to fpot or in- 
feift, whence our word fmiit. N. 

Smittleish. Infedlious. N. ' 

Smopple. Brittle, as finopple wood/mopple pye- 
cruft i i. c, fliort and crifp. N* 

Skack, or Spunk. A dried fungus, ufed as tin- 
der. Glbuc. To go fnacks, or friack it, to go 
Ihares or partake, 

Snape. To fniape or fncap, to check, as children 
eafily fneaped. Herbs and fruit fneaped with cold 
weather. It is a general word ufed all over Eng- 
land. 

Snastb. The fnafte, the burnt wick or fnufFof a 
candle. * N« 

Snathe, or SnAre. To fnathe, or fnare, to prune 
trees, to cut off the boughs of afti or other timber 
trees, of which the wood is ufed, as prune is of fruit 
trees. N. A fnathe* 

^NEVER. Slender. N. A fnevcr-fpawt, a flcndcr 
ftripling. N; 

H j Snsck* 
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$NEeK, Sneck the dqor^ lat;ch the door. Tho 
fncck or fneckct;of the. door is, according toSJcin^ 
ner; the ftring which draw» up the latch to open 
the door, i perhaps {fom thp Dutch word fn^ppcnj^ 
to fnaich, becaufe, when the dopr is to be opcoedt 
it is generally done with a fjiatch or jvk. ^f, 

Smig, a fpecies o( ecU Hant$, 

I&nee; To fnee, or fnie^ to abound or {yi^m^ He 
fnics with lice, he fwarms with Kce. N- . 

Snit?. Tolhite, to wipe. Snite your npfe 5 i. c* 
wipe your nofe* A Schents^en Belg. fnutten foot- 
ten. Nares emungere. Dan Snyder, emange, a 
foot fubftintivo, to wipe off the fnot, N. 

JSnjthe. Cutting or piercing. A fnithe wind, 4 
cutting wind, from the German word fchneiden, to 
cur. N. 

SNocK:-sNrRL. Cord tangled or kinked. N. 

3nod and snog. Neat, handfomei as, fnogly 
gear'd,, handfornejy drefled, N. Snogipalt|. 
fmooth^ with few combs. 

Snovp^ A blow on the head, CJIpuc^ 

Snuck, To fmell. Norf. 

Snu^-les. Noftrils, N. 

Sn Y. A number or quantity, N. 

3p, or.SoA. A tub with two egrs, to <;gny on a 
ftang. N. SceStang. 

IBocK, or Plough-sock, A plough-fhare.^ N, 

Sop. A turf. N. 

gpos, A canvas pask-f^djc ftuffed with ftr^Wj N, 

§0JPTNEqf| 
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goF^NET. A foolilh fellow^ N, 

Soil. Tofoilpilk, to^ cleanfe itj rather .to file it, 
to. caufe. it to. fubfi^iea to ftrain it. Vide S tie. The^ 
^0|xj,foilji& alfo ufcd for purging or cleanfing the 
([|9m,^cl|s c)f horic$ 5 green corn, or vetches, bi?Ling 
<^jcen given to horfes.ftanding in the ft able to..fQi| 
them* 

SoiLyOr SiLE-DisH* A ftr^ning^V clcanfingj-dilh.N, 

Sq|,d. I^fpldWnn up, I hav^.diftrained his goods.N^ 

Sc^-wi^i or So^A.R. An upper chamber or loftt 
From the Latin, folarium. S. 

SoncY. .L«uck;y> foi;tunate, N. 

S^OLE, pr, SowLE* Any tfiing eaten with bread. N, 

Sij)5)N, ^ : . ^1^5 ^y^f^wig;* A-foon, at evc^n. ^N',. 

Soss, or Sess. A mucky puddle. Hence fcfs-pooL 

"' N- 

Spss5j.BjyiN^j[^. Afla^prnly, lazy, wench. S. 

Sough. A drain. K. 

SpusE. Th€j ear, moft.prQpejrly that of j^.hog, from 
its being frttjucntly pickled or fowled. N. 

Sowings, or Sewings. Oatmeal flummery. N. 

SowLE. To fowle one by, the ears. Lincolnlh. 
To pull by the ears as dogSj pull fwine. Alfo to 
tijmblp one's cloaths, to pull or rumple one about. 

Exn;. 

Spackt. * Docile, ingenious. A fpackt lad or 
wench. The fame as Pat, in the Eaft Riding of 
Yorkihire. 

^RAZtLS, Chips, Alfo things call in one's teeth. 

Exm, 

H41 SPANCBt^ 
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Spancel. a rope to tie a cow's hinder legs. N. 

Spane. To fpane a child^ to wean it. 

Spar. To bolt, bar, pin or fhut a door. Ab 

A. S. Sparran obdere clouderc. This word 
, is alfo ufed in Norfolk, where they fay, Ipar the 

door, an emis he come 5 i.e. ihut the door, left he 

come in. 
Spare. Slow. Exm. 
Sparkey, or Sparkled. Spotted, fprinklcd. A 

Iparkcy cow. He Iparklcd the water all over 

me. 

SpARRE. Tofparre, fpeir, or fpurre, toafk, en- 
quire, cry at the market. Ab A. S. Sprlan, to 

iearch out by the track, or trace, or enquire, or 

make diligent fearch. 
Spawt, or SpowT. A youth. 
Spout. Spirits; He is in great fpout, he is Jn 

high fpirits. Berks. 
Speer. The chimney-poft. Chelh. Rcar'd 

againif the fpecr, ftariding up againft the chimney 

poft. 

Spelder. To fpcU. N. 
Spewring. A boarded partition. Exm. 
Spice, Raifins, plums, figs, and fuch like 

fruit. Yorkfli. Spice a fpecies. Spice-pudding, 

plum-pudding. 
Spill. A fpiH of money, afum. N. 
Spink. Achaflinch. N. 
Spolt. Wood, grown brittle through drynefs. 

The rafters of the church of Norwich arc faid to bo 

fpolt^ Norf. ' Spraq* 
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S?RAo. Lively, aaive. 

Spkey. Spruce, ingenious. Exm. ^ 

Spudlee. To fpudlee, tq ftir, or :^ad a thing 
abroad. Exm. 

SpuRKiT*. A peg. SufF. 

Spurrings. Bans of marriage. N. 

Squale. To throw a ftick as at a cock. W, 

SquelsItring. Sultry, fweltcring. Exm. 

S'QifEEG'D. Squeezed. Middlcfex. 

Stad^le. a mark or impreflion made on any 
thing by fomewhat lying upon it ; fo fears or marks 
of the fmall-pox are called ftaddles. Alfo the bot« 
tom of a corn mow or hay-ftack is called theftaddlc. 

N. 

Stale. A hurdle. N. 

Stadle. To ftadle a wood ; i. e. in cutting a wood, 
to legve at certain diftances a fufficient number of 
young plants to replenifli it. Norf, 

Stang. A wooden bar. Ab A. S. Stang. This 
word is ftill ufed in fome colleges in the univerfity 
of Cambridge; to ftang fcholars in Chriftmas- 
time, being to caufe them to ride on a colt-ftaff, 
or pole, for miffing of chapel. It is ufedlikewifc 
in the Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire for the fourth part 
of an acre, a rood. 

StANSiONs. Iron bars that divide a window. N. 

Stark. StifF, or ftronglyj as ftark mad, ftark 
. ftought. C. From the German Stark, ftrong. 

Start, A long handle of any thing, a tail as it 

fignifiej 
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lignifics in Low Dutch ; . fp; a redr^fSft is a bini: 

with a red tail. 
Stark. Stiflf, w^eary. Ab.A.S. Sterc. flrac, ri- 

gidus, durus Bclg. & Dan. Sterch, Tcut. ftarck^ 

validus, robuftus, firmus* Vide Ski;iner. 
Starry. Dry, Ihrivcjj^ up. M^ flip?*s are aljU 

ftarky, orftarklcd, owin^tpth^irl^eing zctl?eforp^ 

the vire vfhen wet. GJoyc. 
Staw'd. Set. N. Ffom, the. Sapn ftpw^ a 

pj^ce, originaliy^ from ftatio apd {^ati^o. . ^pj?^^ 

I fuppofe ftpwingof goods in the hpld o£a^f|iipj o^ 

in a ftor^-houfe. 
Stee. a ladder. In the Sajcpp.fte^l^ff;is a ftair^ 

gradus fcale, perchance from ftee. 
Stea, or Steick, or Steke the dure, ftiuf the 

door. A Teut. &.B€l& ftcc^en, fteken, to thruftj, 

or put^ tp ftak^ H- 
Stead. Is generally ufed for a plac.^ ; as, it liesji? 

focljaftead; i.e. in fuch a ijlace, whereas elfe- 

where only in ftead, is.made.uf^ of fpr in place^ or 

iatbcrporpof. 

St'ee/hpppinq. Blaymg Ae,hobby-horfe. Exm 
ST.EEK. To l^eem a thing, tp b^fgeal^ a thing. N. 
Sjeo. a gander. N* 
Steveling. Blundering or ftumbling in vralking. 

Stewardly. Like.ago9dhoufew;ife. 
Ste/yan, qr Stran* An^ cafthqn pot like a jar, 

Exni, 

SxiFEt 



'T 
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SxxF^ Obftin^te^ inflexib)e, fti£- Efom the q|A 

Sawn. A ftife cjuean, a lufty quciin^ ^ife bread* 

ftron^ ^^^^ mafJe. v4th. bean^ and peas, to:. 

which makes it of a ftrong fm^ll andf tafte. N, 
Stii,?. To^ftile, 91; f|i|ec,^ to iroAcloihe$, Exm« 
Stimey-. Dim-fighted. N^ 
SxiiiRUPS. A kind of bwfldns, l^xm. > 

Stithe. Strong, fHff.r Ab A. S^' Sfidh^ ftiff,' 

hard, feyere, yipl^nt, gr^at, ftix>ng. : Stithechcspjli^, 

ftrong cheefe. 
Stith. An anviL fronci the afprefaid Stidh# fi)C 

what i^ hardjer thga an anvil ? 
SxiYEi^. Sternnefs.;, pq-haps from ftiffc* 
Stqcks-bill, Gcj:aji^iirn Robertianpip. N. 
SxooD^ Cropt. She^p are faid to be flood, whoip 

ears are cropt, and men who wear their hair; vety 

(hpft. N. 
SxopKS. A colledion of flieaves of corn, being 

ten fee u^ to^ther^ ar\d covered by twa N. Call-' 

cd alfo thrave. See Thrave. 
Stoop., or Sxo^i;, 4 P^^ fattened into the earth. 

Froni the Latin ftupa. N. 
Stot. a yQWg buUaclf or fteerj a young hoffe 

in Chaucer. Ab A. S. Stod, or fteda, a ftallion, 

alfo a war-horfe, a. ft??d^ N.. 
Stoud. a young colt in a ftud. W. 
^TPUND, cj, Stund. a woodien veflel to put, 

fmall bpei; in, alf9a|^ortioq. gf time, a fmall ftound, 

- . " " * ' Ny 

S.ToyiR^ 
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Stover. Fodder for cattle, or any food, except 
grain. Norf. 
Stowles. The bottoms or trunks of trees, grub- 
bed up and left, GIouc. 

Stowk, q. Stalk. The handle of a pail, alfo a 
fhock of twelve flieaves. N. 

Stowre. a round of a ladder, a hedge-ftake. 
Alfo the ftaves in the fide' of a wain, in which the 
eve-rings are fattened, though the large and flat 
ones are called flots . N. 

Stra'mmer. a great He, Exm. 

Strandy. Rcftive, paflionate; fpoken of chil- 
dren, fuch they Call ftrandy-mires. N. The word 
randy is fometinnes ufed in much the fame fenfe in 
the South, and is particularly applied to a reftive, 
or frolickfome horfe.' 

Strange. Vs ftrange at you, I wonder at you. 

' N. 

Strike. Four pecks, or a bufliel. A ftrikeof 
corn. N. 

Stroaking. Milking after the calf has fuckled. 

Exm, 

Stroil; Strength and agility. Exm. 

Stroop. The gullet. Norf. 

Stroop. To bawl out, or cry aloud, from ftroop, 
the gullet. 

Strunt. The tail or rump. AbA.S. Steort, 
ftert, Belg. Stert, fteert. Teut. ftertz, cauda, vel 
a Belg. Stront Fr. G. Eftron, It Stronzo, ftercus 
'permetarym, adjunfti. Skinner. . 

Stom, 
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Stom* The inftrumcnt ufed to keep die malt ki 
the fat. N. 

Strushins. Orts. From deftrudlion I fuppofe; 
we ufe the word ftrulhion for deftruAioA. It lies 
in the way of ftrufhion i u e. in a likelihood of be- 
ing deftroyed. N. * , 

Stry. To fpoil or deftroy. . Norf. 

Stub. A good ftub, a large fum of money. Exm, 

Stull; a luncheon, a great piece of bread, cheef^ 
or other viftuals. Eff. 

Stunt. Stubborn, fierce, angry. Lincolnlh, Ab 
A. S. Sturita, ftunt, ftultus, fatuus, forte quia 
ftulti prceferoccs funt, vel a verbo,to ftand, ut refly 
a reftanfto, metaphora ab equis contumacib\i$ 
fumptu. Skinner. 

Sture. a (leer. Aifo a duft raifed. Exm. 

Sturk, A young bullock or heifer. N. Ab 
A. S. Styrk Buculus a. 

Sturken. To grow, thrive. Throdden is the 
fame. N. 

Stut. a gnat. W. 

SuDDED. The meadows are fudded ; i. ?. covered 
with drift fand left by the floods. W. 

SuFFiNG. Sobbing. Exm. 

Sue suG; A word ufed to call pigs to eat their wafli. 

' Norf. 

SuNCATE. A dainty. SufF. 

3ui{K. A canvas packfaddlc ftufied with ftraw. 

SuppiNos. Broth, &c. jSpoon^meat* N.' . '. 

SWAD. 
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^SwAD. Sillqua, a cod, a peafe-lwad, ufcd meta- 
phorically for one that is flcndcr j a nicrc fwad. 
. * ' • N. 

SfwACHE. A tally, that which is fixed to cloth fent 
to dye, of which the ' iJVirher keeps the other part. 

' N. 
Swale. Windy, cold, bleak. N. 
'S'WALE, brSwEAX. Tofinge or burn, as to fwcal 
^ ahog. Alfo to wafte 6r Blaze away ; as, the can- 
dle fweals. Ab A. S. SV/slan, to kindle, or fct 
'An fife, to burn. N.'& S% 
SwaNO. a frefh piece of green fwarth, lying in a 
b6tt6nfi, arriong arable or bafren land. A dool. 

*" ' ... N. 

SwAPE. The handle of a purAp. K6rf. 

SwAkTH. The fttch. Or ghoft '^f a dying man. 

;^erhipsfromtheA. S. fwearc, blacki "dark, pale, 

wan. Cumb, 

'SWarth. Grafs juft cut toTbemade up ihtoliay. 

C. 
Swatch. A fampk. N. 
Swathe. Calm. N. . 

SwATTLE. To fwattle away. To waffe. 
Swathe-bank. A fwarth bf new-mown grafs or 

corn. K. 
Swatter. To fcatter or waftc. He fwattered away 
all his money^ N. 
SwE AL.. To fihge. 'to Tw^l a hog. A 'fweaf d 
cat, acat whofe hair or fur is fihged off, by fleep- 
ing in the allies. ^Wcal w'fometimes applied to a 

candk 
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candle that droofes or melts, called in Middlcfex. 

flarcing. 
SwEAMisH. i. e. fqu&fftlfh, uled for modeft* N. 
SwEB. Tofown. fl. . ' 

SwELT. To fown. N» 
Swill. A kecler to wafti in, {landing oft thiw 

feet. 'Alio to' guzzle. Or drink greedily. K. 
SwiLKER, or SwELKER. To Hiakc a noifc, like 

water (haken in a barrel. N. 
SwiLKER o*ER. To dafli over. K^ 
SwiLLET. growing turf^ fet on fire for manuring 

thelari^. '*£xrn. 
SwiLLiNGs. H6g*s-meiat. N. 
SwiNE-HitLL, 6r SwiNE-cRUE. A hogftyc* Na 
Swing ]&. To finge. j^. 
SwippER. Nifrible, quick. Ab A. S. Swip|)r^' 

crafty, fuHtle, cunning, fly, wily. 
SViTHER. To throw down forcibly. N* 
S^YIzzEN. To fingc. N. 
Sworle. To fiiarl like a dog. $. ^ . 
SyKER. Such. Syker-like, fuchlikc. N* 
Syle, orSiLE. To pOtr 'Or run. The potiHcs 

over, the'^pot boils over. N. He filed a galloa 

bfale down his throat, he poured a gallon of ale 

down his ihtoat. 
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AB. The tab of a (hoc, the latchct of a (hoc. 

N. Alfo childrens* hanging fleeves. 
Tabern. a cellar. A Lat. tabcrnar 
Tacking-end. Shoemaker's end. 
Tagge. a Iheep of the firft yean 
. Tail-ends. The refufe of wheat or other corn 

not faleable in the market, but kept by farmers for 

their own confumption. Glouc. 
Take-to-un. To take-to-un, to attack any one, 

eitheh with blows, words, or law, W. 
Ta/llet (i. e. top-loft j a hay-loft. Exm. 
Ta/n baste, orTANBASE. Scuffling, flruggling« 

Exm. 
Tavo. To fling. Tang alfo fignifies a fting. 

N. 
Tangleing. Slatternly. N. 
Tantrells. Idle, unfettled people, who will not 

fix to any employment. N. 
Tantle. To walk feebly, to todole, or toddle. Sec 

Todole. Lincolnflj. 
Tapley, or Tapely. Early in the mornmg. Exm* 
Tarn. A lake or meer pool. N. 
Taste. To tafte; i. e. tofmell in the North f in- 
deed there is a very great affinity between the two 

icnfcs. 
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ferifo. It IS not uncommon, in the South to Hgtf 
iBL man defii-e another to let him tafte his fnufFi 

ITastrill. a cuaning rogue; N; 

ir AS^EL. A fiiiy fdlow; N. 

TATCHYi Touchy Peevifli. W. 

» Tatter; Crofii peevifli. Old miftrcfs is fcdidua f 

tatter. Kent. f 

Tavea To rage. Lincoln, a Bftlg. Tobbeni 
Toppenj DaVen; Teut; Invert Fur^re^ Sicfc 
people are faid to tave with their hands when they 
catch at any thing, or to wave their hands whert 
they want the ufe of reafon; 

Tk^i Ai^hip; N. 

Team, or Teem. To pour ouf, tb tide out of 
diie Veffel into another; Perhaps from the Danifli 
Word tommcr to draw, to draw otit or empty j but 
tommcr comes from tom, empty. N. . 

^EAUfvLi Brimfuli as much as can be team'd in- 
to it. In the old Saxon it fignifies fruitful, abun- 
dantj plentiful, teaming-tinfe, time of bringing 
forth. 

Teaster, or Tefter. The Kead-piecc Or dahbpy 
of the bed. Alfo a vulgar term for a fixpcniiy 
piecCi all over £ngland. 

Ted. To fpread abroad the liew-eut grafi, td 
make it intd hay. d 

ITed, or Tet; To be ordered or pefmitted tadd. 
a thing ; as, I ted go home ; i. e. I am ta go home^ 

Exm^ 

l*BETy# f'rctful, fractious. NV 
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TB£2LEt A kind pf thifU^ u&d In the clochtsa^ 
nufa^torjr. To teezk wodIj to pull it afunder with 
the fingers. N. 

Temse. a finall fieve^ from the French Tanniie> 
It Tamifo. Whence comes the wordTamifcbrcad* 
k e. breads the meal o£ which has been rnade fine 
by tcmfing or fifting out the bran. N. 

Tekt* To tend or look tp. Various dlaleds. 
ril tent thee, quoth Wood, if I cannot rule my 
daughter 111 rule my good* Che(h. Proy* AUo 
to prevent. 

Terra. A turf. £xm« 

Tervee^ To tervee, to ftruggle and tumble to get 
£ree. £xm. 

Tetties (from teats) Breafts. Exm. 

Tew.. To tew, to pull or tow« Alfo to work bwi* 

N. 

Tewixy. Poorly, weekly, tenderly. See Tooley. 

W^ 

Tewfbt. A lapwing. N. 

Thack. Thatch, Athacker, athatchcr. N« 

Th ARN, Guts prepared to receive puddings. Line; 
Ab A' S. Dearm Belg. Darm, derm. Teut. Damw 
dearm, inteftines* 

Theak. Tothatch^ N. 

Theavj. Aneweofthefirftyear. Effc 

Theat. Firm, dofe, ftaunch. Spoken of barriU* 
when they da not run. N. 

Thorle. Gaunt, lean. Exnu 

Tbew'd. Towardlyr N. 

Thin- 
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TttiN-DumK. Siiiall beer* S. 

Thir. To thio thear, der, dear or dere, to fright- 
en, hurt or ftrike dedd* Exm. 

Thirl* To bore a hole, to drill. Lincoln(h# 
From the Angk) Saxon, dhryl, dhyrel, entrance^ 
Dhcrlian, Belg. drillcn, to perforate. 

Thible, or Thiv^l. A ftick to ftir a pot. Alfo 
a dibble or letting ftiek* 

Thek, The/ckee, or The/cka. This, in the 
Weftern dialeft, is generally, not always, ufedfor 
that^ when it is a pronoun denmonftrative, but ne-* 
Tcr when it is a pronoun fdative, or conjundlion, 
in which cafe that, or thace is the word ufed* 

Exm* 

Thill-horse. The (haft-horfe. N. 

Thole. To brook, or endure. Derb. Thole 
z white; i. e. ftay a while. Chaucer has tholed 
for fuffered. Ab A. S. Tholian of the fame fig- 
niScation. 

Tho. Then, atthattinfte. Exm. 

Thone. Thony, thawn, damp, moid. N. 

Thrave. a fhock of corny containing 24 fheaves# 
Ab A. S. 

Threaf. a handful, a bundle or bottle. . N. To 
thrave. Lincolnfh. To urge^ Ab A. S. Thra* 
▼ian, urgere. 

Threap, or Threapen. To blame, rebuke, re- 
prove, or chide. Ab A. S. Threapan, threapi- 
an, of the fame fignification. To threap kindnefs 
upoQ one is ufed in another fci^e. To threap is 

I 2 alio 
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alfotourgc orprcfs. It is no threaping w^are; 

i. €i ware fo bad as to require a perfon to be urged, 

preflcd, or perfuaded to purchafe it. N. & S. 

Alfo to perfift in faying a thing. Cumb. 
Thrippa. To beat- Cheih. TU thrippa thee> 

I'll beat or cudgel thee. 
Throng very throng. Bufily employed. N. 
Thropple. To throttle or ftrangle. Various^ 

Yorkfh. 
Thropple. The windpipe. Yorkfti. 
Throstle. Athrufli. N. 
Throw. To turn, as turners do. Ab A* S. 

.Thrawan, which, among various- fignifications, 

.means to turn and wind. N. 
Thruff. a table-tomb. Cumb. Alfo Through.N: 
Thr^nty. Healthy, hardy. N. 
Thrutch; ForThruft. Chefh. Maxfield mea- 

furc, heap and thrutqh. 

Ti^u^MPiNG. Great, huge. A thumping boy. a 
large child. Exm. and diflFerent counties. 

Thwite. To witde, cut^ make white by cutting. 

He hath thwitten a mill-poft into a pudding-prick. 

Prov. • , 

TicHiNG. Setting up turves to dry, in order to 

-prepare them for fuel. W. 
Tickle. Uncertain. Tickle-weather, uncertain 

weather. N. 

TiDERy TiDDER, Or TiTTER. SOOD, quickCF, 

earlier, firft, or earlieft. From tide. Vide aftite. 
Tider up caw. Let him that is up firft call the 

u XT ' ' TiFLE,. 

Others. JN. 
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TiFLE. To turn, toftir, todifordcr any thing by 
tumbling in it j fo Handing corn, or high grafs, 
when trodden down> is faid to be tiflied. N 

Tike. A dog. N. 

Till. To. N. 

Timorous. Ufcd by the vulgar in the North to 
fignify furious or paflionate. 

Tine. To fliut or fence. Tine the door, fliut 
the door. Ab A. S. Tynan, to indole, fence, 
hedge or teen. 

Tine. To tine, or tind a candle, to light a candle 
in a fire. Hence tinder. Dev^ 

Ting. To ting, to chide feverely. Exm. 

TjNG-TANG. The little bell of a church. N. 

TiPPERDi Dreft unhandfbmely. 

Tiny. Puny, little. It is ufually joirled with lit- 
tle as an augmentative j fo they fay, a litde tiny 
thing; 

Tip, or Tup. A ram. Nt 

Tit. Ahorfe. N. 

TiTE. A tite, a fountain of water, or rather a 
fmall run or rill of water, dam'd acrofs for the 
convenience of catching water for family ufes. 

Glouc. 

ToLE. To tole, to entice. Vide Mr. , Lock. 

Berks. 

Toll-bar. A turnpike. N. 

ToLL-NooK. A corner of the market-place where 
the toll ufed to be taken. N. 

Too-TOO.Ufcd abfolutcly for very well, or gopd.N. 

1 3, TooLy, 
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TooLY* Tender, fickly- A tooly man or womait. 

Hamplh. 
TooM, orTuME. Empty. Atoom purfe ixiakca 

a bleit (i. c. balhful) merchant Evidently derived 

Danifli word torn, empty. 
Tome, A hair line for fifhing. Cumb, 
TooRc AN. To wonder or mufc on what one mcana. 

to do, N. 
Tor, a high rock, as Mam tor, a high^ rock in 

Derbyfliire, N. 
To/tle. a flow, las^y perfon. 7 
To/TLiNG, Slow, idle. 3 

TovET, .or ToFiET, Half a bufliel, Kent* 
TouRN, A fpinning-whcel. Exm, 
TowGHER. A dower or dowry, Cumb. 
TowsER. A coarfc apron worn by maid^fervants 

in working, Devonth, 
TozE. To t02:e, to pull abroad wooU, &c, Per- 
haps from towze. Ex m 
Town-place. A farm-yard. Cornw, 
Toothy. . Peevifla, crabbed, S, 
ToVle-^oak. a diforder in a cow's tail, Wt 
- Trammel, An iron inftrumentinthe chimiicy for 

hanging pots and kettles over the fire. 
Tranty, Wife and forward above their age. 

Spoken of children, The fame with Audf^- 
• rand. 

Treaf. PceviOi, frqward. S, 
Troant. a foolilh fellow, andfometimes a \ny 

Joiteren A truant. Exm. 

Trolv^ber^ 
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Trolvbber. a hufbandman, aday-labourer.Eicm, 

TrollY-iags. Tripe. Cumb. 

Trouts. Curds taken off the whey when it is 
boiled; a ruftic word* In fome places they are 
called trotters. N. 

Trousing. Troufing^a hedge or faggot i • trim- 
ming off the fuperfluous branches.' Warw, 

Trub. Aflut. Exin. 

Trull. To bowl with a cricket-ball. Kent. 

TuM. To turn wool, to mix wool of divers co- 
lours, N« 

TuMULS. Heaps. He has tumuls of money. 

, Cornw; 

TusH. The wing of a ploughfliare. Glouc. 

Tussle. A-ftruggle. We had a tufele for it. 
• N.&S. 

Twiddle. A pimple. Suff. 

Twill. A fpoole, from quill. In the South they 
call it winding of quills, becauie anciently, I fup- 
pofe, they wound the yarn upon quills for. the 
weavers, though now they ufe reeds, or elfe 
reeds were called quills, as, in Latin, calami ; for 
quills» or Ihafts of birds feathers^ are now called 
calami, becaufe they arc employed for the lame 
ufe of writing, which, of old, reeds only were, 
and to this day are, in fotne parts of the world. 
The word pen, now ufed for; the. inftrument we 
write with, is no other than the Latin penna, 
which iigniiies the quill, or hard feather of any 
birdj and is a very proper word fen: it| becaufe 

1 4 our 
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pov pens are now made of fuch quiUs^ whjchi ^ I 
faid, were formerly made of reeds. 

Treenwari. Earthen veffels, 

TwAM. Tofwoon. N. 

Twitter. To tremble. A Teut. Tittern, tier 
fnere^. both 6roni the fpund produced. This is a 
word pf general ufe. My heart twitters, I am 
all in a twitter. To twitter thread or yarn is tq 
fpin it ynevcn^ generally ufed alfo in this fcnfe. 

T wi ^TER . A year old fhcep. Cumb. 

Ty-top. a garland. N. 

T'vLESHARD. A fra^^nt of a tile. Norf. 



V, 



^ A N. A fan or machine for winnowing corn, 

Glouc. 
Vang. To take or receive. From fangen, Ger- 
man. Exm. To vang, to ftand fponfor for a child. 

£xm. 
Vaunce-ROOf. The garret. Suff. 
U-BACK. U-block, &c. A Chriftmas-block. 
Vide Yu-batch. N. 
Yeakinq. Fretfulnefs, peevifhncfs. Exm. 

VlGGING« 
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yiOGiNiG, SeePotee, 

ViNEROus, Hard to pleafe. N. 

yiNNiED. F^nny, mouldy. Exrn. 

ViNNY. A fcolding-bout. Exm. 

ViT^ To vit, to drefs meat. Exm, 

ViTTY Decent, handfome, well. Exm. Neatly 

drefled. 
y^icK, or Flick. A blow with aftick. I ged 

tinavlick. W. ,* 

Umber. Number. Exm, 
Umstrip, Aftnd^j aftfidlands. N. 
IJn, Him. I told un. W. particularly Hamp- 

Ihire, where every tjiing is mafcgline, ^2ccept 4 

boar cat, which is always called Ihe, 
Unbeer. Impatient. N. 
TJnbethowt, Refleded, remembered. 
Ungaii?. Awkward, clumfey. N. &V. 
Unkard. Awkward. 
Unkid. Il^pnely. 
Unknown. An unknown man, pne who does good 

fecretly. N. 
Unleed, or Unleap. A general panie for any 

crawling, venomous creature, as a toad, &c. It 

is fomctimes afcribed to man, and then it denotes 

a fly, wicked fellow, that, in a manner, creeps to 

do mifchief, the very peft of fociety. See Mr. 

Nicholfon's Catalogue. ' 
Vokey. Moift. N. 
yooR. Afgrrow. Exm^ 

YORB^ 
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VoRE. Forth. To draw rorc, to twit one with a 
fault. £xm« 
VoRE-REERT. Fofthright, without cjrcumfpeaion, 

Extn. 
VoRE-DAYS, or VoAR-DAYs, Latc in the day, 

Exm, 

Upazet. In perfcftion. Exm. 

Upbraid. To rife in the ftomach. N. My din- 
ner upbraids. 

Uphowd. To warrant. N, 

Upzetting. a goffiping, or chriftening-feaft, 

Exm. 

Urchin. A hedge-hog, N. 

Ure. Udder. 

Urled. To be ftinted in their growth; faid of 
fuch as do not grow. Hence an urling is in the 
North,- a Kttledwarfifh pcrfon. In the Soudi fuclx 
perfons are called knurles. 

VuLL. Stated. See FuU-ftated. Exm. 

VuNG. Received. 

VuRDiN. A farthing. Exm. 

Vur^vore. Far forth. Exm. 



w. 



w. 



AD. Black-lead; Ciimb. Italfomeana 
a neighbourhooct as^uch and fuch places lie hi the 
fame wad or bea . Wain* 
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Waw/ a muggon. N. 

Wa-ist hbart. Woe is me. .N. 

Wake. The feaft of the dedication of the psrifli* 

church. N. 

Wakker. Eafily awakened. N. 

Walch. Infipid^ frdh^ waterilh. In the South 

. we iky wallowifl), meaning ibmewhat nftufeous. 
Walker. A fuller. A Atalk-mill, a fbllii^. 

mill. A Belg. Walcher FuUo hoc a verb. Belg. 

Walchen. It. Gualc^e^ Pannos premere, calcare. 

Teut. Walcken, pannum .polite, alJ probably 

from the Latin calcare. Skinner. 
Walk-mill.. A fulling-mill. Cumb. 
Wall. He lies by the wall. Spoken of a perlbn 

dead but not buried. Norf. & Suf. 
Walling, i. e. boiling, it is now in frequent uie 

annoog thefalt-boilers at Northwyche, Namtwyche, 

&c« Perhaps the fame as walloping, whence, in 

fome boroughs, perfons who boil a pot there, 

called pot-walloppers, are entitled to vote for re- 

prefcntatives in Parliament. 
Walloping. A flattenJy manner. N. " 
Wally. To coquer or indidgc, N. 
Walt. To totter or lean one way, to overthrow. 

From the old Saxon wasltan to tumble, or rowl, 

whence our weltering in blood, or rather from the 

Saxon weakhian, to reel or ftagger. N. 
Wankle. Weak. N. 

WA/NOiRY. Flabby, Ejimt 

Wanq^ 
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Wano^tooth.' The jaw-tooth. Ab A.S.Wang- 

wong. The j aw- wone todh^ or rather wang-todh. 

The canine tooth. 

Wankle. lyimbcr, flaccid, ticklift, fickle, wa- 
vering. N. 
Want. A mole. N. and V. From the Saxon 

Wand, WANTi-TUMP, or onti-tump, a mole^ 

hill. GIouc, 
Wap. a bundleofftraw. N. 
Wapper'd. Reftlefs, or fwiguc4. Spoken of a 

fick pe;-fon. Glouc. 
Waps. Awafp, Var, dial. 
War. Worfe. War-and-war, worfe and worfe^ 

Var. dial. 
Ware. To ware one's money, to bcftow it well, 

to lay it out in ware. N. 
Warisht. That hath conquered any difeafe or 

difficulty, and is fecure againft the future, AUq 

well ftored or furniflied. N. 
Warison. The ftomach. Cumb. 
Warch, or Wark. To ach, to wark. Ab A. S. 

Wgrk, pain, and alfo a wark. 
Wark. A pain. N. 

Warp. To lay eggs. A hen warps or.warys^ 

' N. 
Wary. To curfe. Lane. Ab A. S. Warian, 

werigan, to execrate, or curfe. To wary is alfo 

to lay an egg. N. 
Warth. a water-ford, W^th, in the old Sax-t 

on, fignifies the (hore. 

Warsteaii, 
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Warstead. Ufed in that fenfe. q. waterftcad. 

Wasset-man, Afcarecrow. Wilts, 

Wa'shamouthe, a bhbb. Exiru 

Washbrew. Flummeiy. Exm. 

Waste. A confumption. N. 

Wa's me. Woe is me. Van diaL 

Watchet. Wetfhod, wet. in the feet. Oxf. 

Wattles. Hurdles. Alfo the loweft part of a 
cock's comb. N. 

Watsail. a drinking fong, fung ©n tAielfch- 
day eve, throwing toaft to the apple-trees, in order 
to have a fruitful year, which feems to be a relic 
of the heathen facrifice to Pomona. WaffaiL 

Exnu 

Waughist. Faintilh. N. 

Waughing. Barking. Probably from the found. 

N. 
Way-bit (or rather a wee-bit) A little piece 

A mile and a wee bit, or way-bit. Yorkfli. Wee 

is Scotch for little. 
Way-bread. Plantain. From the Saxon waeg- 

brasde, fo called becaufe growing every where in 

in ftrcets and ways. N. 
W AZE. A fmall round culhion, put under the hat^ 

or on the crown of the hat, to carry hanncls or geg- 

zins upon. Cumb. 
Weaky. Moift. N. 

Wear, To lay out money with another m drink. 

N. 
Wea- 
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* 

We A-woKTH you. Woe betide you. N. 

Wear. To wear the pot, to cool it. N. 

We AT. To weat the head, to look it for lice. N. 

Wee. Little. N. 

Weekey. Moift. N. 

Weel. Well. N. 

Welk. To dry. N. Mown grafs in drying for 

hay is faid to wclk. To wilt, for wither, fpokcff 

of green herbs or flowers, is a general word. 
Well-a-day. Alas. Various* 
Welly. Almoft, nearly. N. 
Welter. To welter, to waddle, to go afide, or 

heavily, as women with child, or fat perfons. 

Frona the old Saxon wealtian, to reel or ftagger, or 

clfe from the Saxon weltan, to tumble or rowl. 

whence wehering in blood. N. 
WiM. A fmall blemifh, hole, or decay, elpecially 

in cloth. EflT. 
Wem. The womb, or belly. N. 
Wennel. a weaned calf. Norf. & Suff. ' 
Wheel. A whirlpool, ^^nc. From the Saxon 

wasi, a vortex of water, or whirlpool. N. 
Weet, or WiTE. N. Nrnible, fwift, ufcd affo 

in that fenfe in the South. . 
Weir, or Waar. See-wreck, or Alga-marina. 

Northumb. From the old Saxon waar. The 

Thanet-men, according to Sbmner, call it wore 

or woore. 
Wellaneer. Alas. N. 
Wend. Togo. N, 

Wesly^ 
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WfeSLY. Dizzy, giddy. N* 
Wetherl Y. With rage and violence. Exm* 
Whangs. Leather thongs. N. 
Wrapper. Any thing large. A thumper; C. 
Whapple-way. a bridle-way, or road where on- 
ly a horfe can pafs. S. 
Wharr*. Crab-apples, OFverjuice. As fowras 

wfiarre. Chefli. 
Wheady. Long tedious. A wheady mile, a iriile 

fcemingly of an extraordinary length. Shropfti. 
Whiam, or Wheem. Near at hand, clofe, fo thai: • 

no wind can enter it. Alio very handiome and 

convenient for one ; as^ it lies wheem for mc. 

Chefh. From the old Sanson gecwcme, grateful,^ . 

acceptable, pleaf^nt, fit*. 
Wheamow. Nimble. 1 am very whcamow, 

quoth the old woman when ihe ftept into tho 

middleof the bittlin. Derb, Prav. 
Whee, Whi or Whey. 'An heifer ; the only 

word u^d in the Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire in that 

fcnfe. . 
Whelm. Half of a hollow tree, laid under a 

gate- way, to form a paflagc for water. A kind, of 

fubfiitute for an arch. Norf. & SufF. 
Wheen-cat. a queen-cat, or female cat. Quec% 

in Saxon, was ufed to fignify the female. Ex* 

Queen fogel, a queen fowl, or hen. 
Wheint. Queint, fine. A wheint lad, a fine 

lad. XJfed ironically. Chefli. Var. dial. Alfo 

cunning fubtle. 
WnjiRRtw. A great blow. Perhaps aback-handed 
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liroicc, called alfo a ivhifkrpoop*'. Exrri* St^ 

Whi'fterpoop. 
Whewt. To whiffle. N. . ' 

vWhick. Quick, lively^ N< 
Whins. Furze, N* - 

Wh INNER-NEB. A meagre^ thiri-faccd liian, ^itfe 

a fftarf) nofe. Perhaps from feme bird that feeds/ 

or is bred among whins. N. 
Whinnering. Neighing. Cumb* 
Whirkened. Ghoaked, ftrangled . N. 
Whirl-bouk- a churn that turnaround. Derb^ 
Whirl-te-woo, Butter-milk, frdm being madtf 

in a whirl-bouk* Derb. 
WhiskeI*. a baflcet fkuttle^ or Ihallow-ped. T^^ 
Whisterpoop. a back -handed blow. See Wher-* 

ret. Exm. " 
White. To requite; as, God white you, God 

requite you. Chefh. Var. dial. White fot 

quite. Quite per aphcerefin pro requite. 
White. To blame. You lean all the white off, 

yourfelf, you remove all the blame from yourfelf, 

SecWite. 
WiTE. To blame. Ab A. S. Poena, mulda^ 

q. fupplicium. Chaucer ufeth the word for blame/ 
White-nib. A rook. Yorkfh. 
Whittle. A knife. N. 
Whitwitch. (White witch) A ppetended tdn^ 

juror, whofe power depends on his l^rningir an J 

not from a contraft with the devil. Eim. 
Whiz. To hifs like hot iron in water. N.. 

Wizb-n'si^ 
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Weslv* Dizzy-, -giddjr. N. 

"WEALK.A wUk.A..ifecll-fiQi> called chochlea imarioa* 

Weigij, or Waajqi^* A lever, si wedge. Ab A»S. 

Wsege, pondus, qaaffa, l^bra, 
Wennel. a youagbeafl:,ox,bwll> orcow^Eff.&Sufl^ 
Wents, The teaxjes, or fuilei'*$ t^jAjLes when wor* 

out. Glouc. 
W^THERt V. Wnh rage god vidlence, Exm. 
WijANQs. I^afhjsr thongs* N. 
Whapper. Any thing large, A thumpiqr; C» ♦ 
Wh APPLE-WAY. A bridle^way, c^ road where on*^ 

ly a \iorih can pafs* S^ 
Wharrjs. Crab-apples, or verjuice. As foweras 

.wharre. Ck^fh* 
WifiZADy . Long» tedious, f A wheady mifc> a mile 

feemjngly of an extraordinary length. Shropfli. 
Wh?am, or Whejjm, Negr at ha^d, clofe, fo that 

pq wind can enter it, Alfo very handfome and 

convenient for one ; as, it lies wheetp for me% 

Chefti^ From the old S^wn gecwenie^ grateful, 

aeceptgbl^, ple^fant, fit, 
Wheamow. Nrnible. 1 atn very wheamow, 

quoth the old woman when fhe ftept into the 

middle of thp bjnlin, Derb. Pror. 
Whee, Whi or Whey. An heifer ; the only 

wprd ufed in the JE^. Riding of Yorkfliire in that 

fcnfe. 
W§E:5iJ-?AT. Aqi»en-cat, or female cat Queen, 

in Saxon, was uftd to fignify the female. Ex^ 

Qfi^a f«g?l> a qjueea fewl> or hem 
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Wheeden. a fimpic pcrfon. W. 

Whelm. Half of a hollow tree, laid under a' 

gate-way, to form a paflage for water. A kind of 

fubftitute for an arch. Norf. & Suffl 
Wheint. Queint, fine. A wheint lad, a fine 

lad. Ufed ironically. Chefli. Var. dial* Alfa 

cunning, fubtle. 
Wherret. a great blow. Perhaps a back-handeJ 

ftroke, called alfo a whifterpoop. Exm. Sec Whi^ 

terpoop. 

Wherrited. Teazed ; q. ferrited. N. 
Whewt. To whiftle, N. 
Whick. Quick, lively. N. 
Whifflers. Men who make way for the corpo- 
ration of Norwich, by flourifhing their fwords** 

Norf. 
Whinnock, or Kit'. A pail to carry milk in. 

N* 
Whins. Furze. N. 
Whinner-neb. a meagre, ' thin-faced nfian, with 

a fharp nofe. Perhaps from fome bird that feeds 

or is bred among whins. N. 
Whinnering. Neighing. Cumb# 
Whirkened. Ch6aked,ftrangled. N. 
Whirl-bouic. a churn that turns round. Dtrb. 
Whirl-te-woo. Butter-milk, from being madd 

in a whirl-bouk. Derb. 
Whisket. A'baflcet Ikottle, or (halldW-ped. N# 
Whiskit. a fort of balket. N. 
Whisterclister. a ftroke or blow under tbe 

car. Devonih. :.^ 
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Whisterpooi*. a back -handed blbw. See Whcr-. 
ret. Exm. 

Whit£. To requite; as, God white ybu, IGod 
ireqiiite you: Chelh. Var. dial. White for 
quite. Quite per aphserefin pro requite. 

WiiiTE; To blame: Ifou lean all the white off 
yourfelf, you remove all the blame from yourfclf; 
See Wite; 

White-nib, A rook. Yorkfh,. 

Whithering. a fudden great found. N. 

Whittle. A knife. N. 

Whitwitch. (^ White Witch) A preteticied cbn- - 
juror, whofe power depends on his learning, and 
riot fronl a cbhtraft i/i^ith the devil. Ekm. 

Whiz. To hifs like hot iron in water. N. 

WhizzLe. To get any thing away flily, N. 

WnoAvi. To cover or whelm over. Chefll. Wfe 
will not kill, but whoave. Prov; Spoken of a 
pig or fowl that they have overwhelmed with fomc 
veffel in readinefs to kill. Ab A. S. Hwolf, hwalf^ 
a covering, or canopy. Verb. Hwalfian, came- 
fare, fornicare; N. 

Whoo/ wHob/. An inteijediori, marking great 
furprize. N. 

^!VHook. To fhake. Chefh. He whook't at every 

joint; 

Whot/jecomb. What dVe call him. Exmi 

Who-whiskin. a whole great drinking-pot, 
who being the Chelhirc dialed for whole, and a 
whifking fignifyirig a black pot, 

iC a Whott. 
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Whott. Hot. Exm. I 

WHY-voRfi, or For why vore, .Wherefore. 
Why-calf. A female, or cow-calfi Cumb. ' 

Wicker. To neigh, or whinny. Hampfli. AHx> 
a method of caftrating a ram, by enclofing his tefr » 

tide within a flit ftlck. Glouc. 
WiDDLE. To fret. N. 

WiGGBR. Strong. A clear pitched wigger fellow* 

N. 
WiKES, or WiKERS (of the mouth) Corners of the 

mouth. N. 
, WiLLERN. Peeviih, wilful. A Saxon weller, 
willing. 
Win, or Wind-berry. A bilbury or wortl^- 

berry. N. 
Windrow. To windrow, to rake the mown graf% 
into rows, called windrows. Norf. and Suff. 
WiNLY. Quietly. 
Winnyed. Frighted. Glouc. 
WiSKiT. SeeWhilket. N.j 
Withy. A willow tree. Glouc. 
WiTE. To biame. Ab A. S. Poena, mulft^, 
q. fupplicium. Chaucer ufeth the word for blame. 
Wizen'd. Dryed, withered. N. 
WizzEN. To wither. N. 
WoADMEL. A coarfe hairy fluff, made of Iceland 
wool, and brought from thence by our fcamen tqr 
Norfolk and Suffolk. V 

Woe worth thee. T Execrations. N. 

Woe BETIDE THEE.' J 

WaoHt 
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WoGH. A wall. Lane. Ab A. S. Wag, wall. 
Elfewhcre in the North, wogh is ufed for wool, 
by a change of the dialedt. 

WoMMEL. An auger. Perhaps "a corrupt pro- 
nunciation of wimble. N. 

WoNNE, or WuN. To dwell, to haunt or fre- 
quent ; as where wun you, where dwell you. Ab 
A. S. Wunian, gewunian. Belg. woonen, Teut. 

. wonen, wohnen. 

WooDSERE. Decayed, or hollow pollards. Alfo 
the month or feafon for felling wood. Eff. & Sufi>;, 

Wood-wants. Holes in a poft or piece of timber, 
q. d. places wanting wood. 

Wop. a wafp. Exm. 

WoRK-BRAcco. Work-brittlc. Chefli. Very 
diligent, carneft, or intent on one's work. Van 

dial. 

Worried. Choaked. Worran, in the A* S. fig- 
nifies to deftroy, in which fenfe we ftiall fay a dog 
worries fheep. 

Wound y. Very great. S. 

Wraxling. Wreftling. Exm, 

Wreasel. Aweafel. N, 

Wright. A carpenter, the only word in ufe in the 
Eaft Riding of Yorkfhire, ,ibr that trade. 

Wringle-streas, Bents, called alfo' windle- 

^ ftraws. 

WuNsoME. Smart, trimly drefled, lively, joyous.N. 

Wrong. Crooked. A wrong man or woman. 

Norf. 
Wyte, To blame. See Witc* 

K3 Y, 
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X A A P I N G. Crying in defpair, lamenting. 

Applied to chic^cens lamepfing the abfcnce of theic 

parent hen. N. 
Yallow BEEts, Qx Yahow BQys, Guineas, 

Exm, 
Yane. Qnc. Yancc, pnce, Var. dial. 
Yare. Coyctqus, deflrous, eager. Alfo nimble^ 

ready, fit, tickliih. N. It is ufed alfp in the South. 

Chaucer ufes it for ready, quick, as does alfo 

Shakfpear, in the Tempcft. Spoken of grafs qx 

pafture^ it is frefli, gr?en, &c. 
Yaspen, qr Yeeps^^n. As muc.h of ^ny thing as 

can be taken up in both hands joined together. A 

double handful. S. 
Yate, prYEAT. Agate. N. 
Yead. Head. Exm. 
Yeander. Yonder. Van dia|. 
Yeardlv. Valde,very,yeardly mgch,ye^rdly great. 
Yearning. The liquor of the renrjetufe.d in pro- 
ducing curd. ^, 
Yeather. a fle>;ible twig, ufed fpr tjirjding 

hedges. N. 

Ye^aveling. Evening. Exm. 

Yed. Edward. Derb. 

Yeender, or EiNDfiR. '][he fprenoog. Derb. 
Ye^s. Eyes; Exm.' 

Y$?yii,. 
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Yeevil. a dung-fork; Exm. 

Yellow belly. A pf rfon born in the Fens of L'nj^ 
colnfhirc. I^, 

Yeo. An ewe. Exm. 

Yerring. Noify- Perhaps jarring. Exm. 

Yesse. An earth-worm, particularly thpfe palled 
dew-worms. W. 

Yethard, Edward. Derb. 

Yetling. a fmall iron boiler^ N, 

Yets, Oats. Northumb. 

Yewd, or YoD. Went. Yewing, going, Ab 
A. S. Eode, ivit, iter fecit, conceffit, he went, 
Chaucher, yed, yeden, yode, eodem fenfu, 
gpencer alfo, in his Fairy Queen, lib. i. c. lo. 

He that the blood^red billows, like a wall. 
On either fide difparted with his rod, 
Till all his army dry-foot thro' them yod. 

Speaking of Mofeg, 

Ye'wers. Embers, hotafhes. Exm. 
YoLD^-^RiNG. A yellow-hammer. N, 
YoLT. A newt, or eft. Glouc. 
YoTED, or Whesed. Watered. The brewer's grains 

muft be well yoted, or whefed for the pigs.. W, 
Yowl. Tq cry, or howl. N- 
YoQif. Oven. Var. dial. 
Youth, A fine oldypvuh, a h^altliy old man. N", 
YowFTER. To fefter. 
Yu, or Yule-tide. Chriftmas. N. 
Yu-BATCH. Chriftmas-batch. Yu-bloqk, gule- 

^lock, yule-clog, Chriftmas-block, Yu-games, 
K 4 Chriftnaas-r 
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Chriftmas-gamcsS Ab A, S, Cehal. Dari. Jule- 
dag, the day of the ndtivity of Chrift, This, per- 
haps, from the Latin and HcbreMr jubilum. N, 
In farm-houfes, the fervants lay by a large knotty 
block, for their Chrlftm^s-fire, and, during the 
time it lafts, they are entitled, by cuftom, to ale 

f at their meals. N. 

YucK. Line. To ifdh. Perhaps from the Scotch^ 
or from the t)nrch jbuchen, joocken, German 
jeucken, or jeucker. 



/!/ATE. Soft. Glouc. 
Zennet. a week, a fev'night. Exm, 
Zess. a pile of fieves in abarn* Exm. 
Zew, a fow. Exm, 
Zewnteen. Seventeen. Exm, 
ZiGG. Urine. Exm. 
ZiNNiLA. A fon-in-law. Exm. 
ZivE. Afcythe. Exm. 
ZocK". A blow. I geed un a 20ck. W, 
ZowERSWoppED. Ill-natured. Exm. 
ZowL. A plough. See Zull. Exm, 
ZiJANT. Regularly fowed. The wheat mirfl b* 
ZOwnN zuant. W. 

E K D OF THE Glossary, 

LOCAL 
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X\C KNOWN. Acknowledged, jf. 
Argosies. Ships. N. ' 
Awns, the beards of wheat or barley j in Eflex 
ealledAils. N. ^ ' 

B 

XJALLOW. A pole N. 
Baicgh. a horfeway up a hill. N; 
Barr. a gate of a town or city, N. 
Bashy. Fat, fwelled. N, 
Bearn^teams. Broods of children. N. 
Bating with child. Breeding, gravid. N. 

♦K BiSIGHT. 
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.Beioht (of the elbow) Bending of the dbow. N.. 
Bensel. To beat or bang* Vox ruftica* Yorklhr 
Blenches, Faults* N. 
Body. A fimpleton. N. 
BoLLiNGs. Pollards. Trees whofe heads and 

branches arc cut off. 
Brat, a coarfe apron, a rag. Line* 
Batch. A kind of hound, N. 
BRAUGH>!eHAM* A difti made of cheel^j^ eggs, 

bread and butter, boiled together. Lane. 
Broach steeple. A pyramidical fpire, from its 
being pointed like a broach or fpit. N. 



V^ ANT. To recover or mend* N* A health 
to the good woncian canting; i. ev recovering after 
lying in. N. 

Chaundler. a candleftick, from chandelier. 

Chusherel. a whorcmafter, a debauched fel- 
low. S. 

Copesmate. a companion. N. 

Corse. A dead body. 

Cleam. To glue together, or fallen a.thing with 
glue. Line. . ^' 

Clumps, Clumpst. i. e. Clumfey, idle, lazy^ 
unhandy. Line. My hands arc cluijipft witb 
cold. My hands are benumbed* 

Cluts, orGLOTs. Burdock. N^ 

Coop. 
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Coo*. A rtiuck-coDp, or Hihe-coop, n clofe carl 

or waggon for tarrying linic, &c, N. 
CoTHtsH. Morofe. ^Iorf. SeeCoATHYk 
Cowl. A tub. S. 



D 



13 EARN. Solitucte. N. 

Deo. To pour. Vide leek. N. 

DiGHTi Todighti to foul, or dirty onc^ Chcfij* 

Perhaps ufed ironically. 
t)oNDiKNERi Thtt afternoon. Yorkfh. 
Doff. Tt) put off. Doff your hat. W* 
Dor. a cockchafer. W* 
DouNDRiNs. Afternoon drinkings> orluncheoiii 

Derb» 
bwiNE. To wafte gradually. Hence to dwindle* 



E 



E, 



/NNEMtS. Left. lEnnemis he come, left \^ 
come., Sometime^ pronounced nemis. Suff. 
3Ers^. The fame as fiddilh. Sec Eddish* 
Eybbrkbbs. Eyelids* N* 

♦Ka F 
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r< AIRY.SPARKS,orSHEL.FiRE. Elcdric 
fparks, often fccn on clothes at night* Kent* 
Fa!*g. a paw or claw. N, 
Fan CAST, A marriageable maid. Norf. 
Fare. A fare of pigs, all the pigs brought forth 

by a fow at one birth, a farrow. S. 
Feabes. Goofeberries. Sec Feaberries. N- 
Feft. To perfuade, or endeavour to perfuade* 

NorC 
Fell, A hill or mountain. N. 
Fenny. Mouldy. Kent. 
Finnery. See Fenny. W. 
Fessin^g. Forcing or obtruding a thing on one* 

EflT. 

Flags. The furface of the earth, or upper turf, 

which they pare off to burn in denfhiring land* 

Norf. 
Flaite. To affright or fcare. S. 
Flasket. A long fhallow bafket. Common* 
Fliggur^ Young birds, juft fledged. S. 
^^^oison, orFizoN. The nature, juice or moifkire 
of the grafs, or other herbs, the heart or ftrcngth 
of it. S. 
i Footing-time. The time when a lying-in wo* 
man gets up. Norf. 
Fostal. a way leading from the highway to a 
great houfe, Norf. 

Fairy- 
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Frampold. Peevifh, crofs, fretful, froward. &• 
Frase. To'break. Norf. 
Freeleg^. Privilege, immunity. N. 
Frqbly-mobly. Indifferently well. S. 
Frosh, a frog» N. 

Frower, An edged tool| ufed in cleaving lathesi 

S. 



G 



G 



ANT. Slim, flender. C. 

Gattridge-tree* Prickwood. S. 

Gattridge-berries. Loufe-berries, S. 

Qauster. Sec GoysTEi;. 

GiF. If. N. 

Glaf FER, or Glaver. To flatter, N, 

Glatton. Welch flannel. N. 

Gly, or Gi^ee. To fquint. 

GooL. A ditch. Unc Hence gully and gul- 
let. Var, 

GooM. To grafp or clafp. N. In Yorkihirc to 
ohferve, or look at, or ftare; pronounced Gaum, 
and Gauye. 

Goose-grass. Goofe-tapfy, argentina, oraufcri> 
na. N. ' . 

Greathly. Handfqmely, towardly In greath, 
well, N, 

Grig. Health. Shropfli. 

Grisly. Ugly^ Fromgrize, fwine. AlfoWack 
^ white^ or grey. N. 

* K 3 Guizsnd^ 
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GcrizEND. Spoken clf tubs or barrels that lt$lk 

through drought. N, 
Gypsies. Springs that break forth fometimes on 

the Woulds of Yorklhire j looked upon as a prc^-> 

noftic of famineand fcarcity, N« 



H 



XL A C K. A rack, Line. 

Hagester. a magpie. Kent, 

Hale, An iron inftrument for hanging a pot over 

the fire. S, See Trammel. 
Happa. Hap ye, think you. N. 
JIare. To affright, or make wild, S, Hence 

harum-fcarum, or ftarum, 
Harns, Brains, Cumb, 
Harr. a fea harr, a tempeft rifing at fea. Line. 
Hattle. Wild, (kittifh, mifchievoust Tie the 

hattle kye by the horn, N. 
Haver, Oats^ 
Haw. Aclofe. Kent, 
Hawlm, or Helm* Stubble gathered after th^ 

corn is houfed. Alfo peafe ftraw, S, 
Heasy. Hoarfe. N. 
Hie, To make hafte, S. 
HiNE. Hence. N. 
HoppY. Well, pleafant^ in good fpirits*. Vrr\ 

pretty hoddy. S, 
HopMANDOp. Aftdl-fnail^ S. 

Hog, 
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•felao* A ih«ep of a ye^r old. N. . Sometimes 

called hoggrel. 
Holt. A wobd. S. 

HoRNiGLE. A hornet S 

HoTAooE. To move niiribly, Ijpoken of die tongue ; 

you hotagoe ybut* tcfrigtle, S, 
Hover GRouNp. Light ground. S. 
Hummer. To begin to neigh. S. 
Hunch. A great hunch. A piece of bread. S. 
HuNCHET. A diminutive of hunch. 
How. A narrow iron rake without teeth, C, 



J 



UGGLEMEAR. A quagmire. W. 



K 






EALE. A cold or cough* Line, 

JCedoe. Brifk, lively. S, 

Keeve. To keeve a cart, to pyerthrow it. N. 

JChlter, or Kilter, Frame, order, condition. N, 
Hence helters-kelter, a corruption of hclter, to 
hang, and kelter, order ; i. e. hang order, or in ^ 
defiance of order. In good kelter> ia good cafe or 
condition. 

KERtE. A kerle of veal or mutton, a loiii of thofc 

^meats. 

Kerie, The furrow made in a board by the faw. S^, S<^ -^-f ^ 
♦ K 4 KipcRoWt 
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KrocROW. A place for keeping a fucking calT, 

CheOi^ 
KiTCHiNESS-BRijAD. ThiH, foft Qat-QakcSj^ mad? 
of thin batter. N. 
Kite. A belly, Cumb. 
Klick. To klick up, to catch up* l-inc^ 
Knacker. See Nacker, 
Knolles. Turnips. Kent. 
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f A C K. To difpraife. S, 
Lamme. To beat. N, 
I^AYE. The fame as lowe, in the North, the flame 

of a fire^^ but more particularly ufed fpr the fljyne 

of charcoal, or any other burnt coal. 
XiEAP, orLi?. Half^ bufliel. Suff. In Effe^^ 

a lib is a balket for carrying feed-corn. 
Leeten, You Pretend to be. Chefh. You are 

not fo' mad as you leeten you. 
Lee, or Lew. Calm, under the wind, flicker. S.. 
Leef, or Live. Willingly, I had as leef not go. S* 
Leet. a three or four way leet, a place where three 

or four ways meet. S 

Letch, or Lech. A veffel for holding alhes, fof 

the procefs of making lye for walhing a buck, S. 
LiBBET. A great cudgel ufed to knock down frui; 

from the trees, and to throw at aocks. Kent. 
1-41 FT. A ftile that may be opened like, a gate. ' 

Norf. 

J^IZEN'jj. 
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JLizen'd. '•4uizenM corn. q. leflcned, lank, cit 
ihrunk corn. S. 

Long. ' Long it hither, reach it hither. Suff. 

Loom. A tool or inftrument in general. Chefli, 
Any utenfil, as a tub. 

Loop. A rail of pales or bars joined together like a 
gatc^ and moveable at pleafure, S. Alfo in the 
north, a hinge of a door. 

I-»OERT. q. Lord. GafFer. Lady, gammer, ufed 
in the Peak of Derbyfhire. 

J-uOURDY. Sluggifh, from the French, word lourd. 
Dr. Heylin, in his Geography, will have lourdon, 
for a flqggifti lazy fellow, to be derivedfrom l^ord 
Dar^e, for that the Danes, when they were maftcrs 
here, were diftrrbuted fingly into private houfes, 
and in each called Lord Dane, who lordtd it there, 
and lived fuch a flothful, idle life. 

JLiYNCHETT. A green balk or interval to divide 
lands. S. 



M 
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A. D^ An earth-worm. Eff. From the 

German Maden. 
Meag, or Meak. A peafe-hook. Eff, 
Meath. Option, preference. I.,inc. 
Meatchlev. Perfedlly well, S, 
Merrybauks, a cold poffet. N. 
MitWYV. Cjreenfifh, Lane. 
MiRK-D, orMERK^D. To bc troublcd or difturbed 

jn mind* S, 

Misagaft. 
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MrsAGAFT. Miftaken, mifgiven. %, 

Muck. Moift, wet. Uncolnfhire. Elfcwhere 

muck fignifics dung or ftraw laid to rot, which is 

ufually very moift, whence wet as muck. 
MucksoN UP TO THE HucKSON. DiTty up to the 

knuckles. S. 
MuGWORT. Wormwood. N; 
Mulch, Strawj» h^lf rotten. S, 

:N 

J_^ AB. The fumnut of a rock or mountain. N« 
Nail. A nail of b^ef, eight pounds. S. 
Nearre. Lincoln, In ufc for neather. Ab A.Sx 

Ncrran, Pofterior. 
Newing. Yeaft, or harm. Eflf. 
Nush'd. Starved in bringing up. S* 

o 

V>/I-D LAND. Ground that has lain long uri^ 

tilled, and juft plowed up. The fame in Eflex is 

called new lands. 
Ope-land. Ground plowed. up every year. Ground: 

that is loofe and open. S, 
Ore, orOHE-wEED. Sea-weed, orfca-wrac, ufec^ 

for manuring land. S, and W. 
Orndorns. Afternoon's drinkings. Corrupted 

from onedrins. Cumb. 
Oust, or Oast. A kiln for drying hops, Kcnt% 

Called in the weft^ an eaft. 
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X^A R T L E T, A woman's ruE N, 

Pas. Brains. A mad-pafh, a mad-brains. Chelh. 

Pax-wax. The tendon of the neck/ Norf. 

Pease-bolt. Peafc-ftraw. Eflf. 

Petticoat, In fome places ufed for a man's walft-' 

coat. Ray. 
Pitch, A bar of iron, for making holes in the 

ground by pitching it. S. 
' Play. To play, to boil, fpoken of a kettle, pot, 

or other veflel full of liquor. Playing hot, boiling 

hot'. In Norfolk they pronounce it plaw. Van 

dial. 

Plum. Very. PJum pleafant, very pleafant. Kent. 
Plump. When the paths after rain are almoft dry, 

they are faid tq be plump. Kent. 
Pose. A running of the head pr nofe, from a 

cold. S. 
Poup. A boil or ulcer. S. 
Prigob. a fmall pitcher. S, 
Prutt. Print ftar, or moon-light, clear-ftar, qr 

moon-light. Kent. 
Puckjts. tit&s of caterpillars. S, 



Q 







VOTTEO. Cloyed, glutted. S, 



R 
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I D P L E. An oblong fort of fievc, ufed to 
clean corn ; fo called becaufe it rids it of the foil 
or dirt. 

Riddle-cakes. Thick, four oaten cakes, which 
differ little from that which is called hand-hoven- 
bread, having but little leaven and being kneedcd 
ftifFer. N. 

Ripper. A higler, pedder, dorffer,'or badger. S». 

Rising. Yeaft, barm-good, S. 

RouGHiNGs, or Rowings. Aftermaths. S. 

Rue. Tofift. W. 

Ryntye. By your leave, ftand handfomely; as,^ 
Jl^ynt you witch, quoth Bcffe Locket to her mother. 

Chefh.Proy. 



OaIME, or SEAME. Goofe-greafe, lard, m. 
any other kind of fat. S. 

Sammodithu. Teli me how you do. Norf. 

Saunter. To faunter about. Some derive this 
from fans terre, a perfon without houfe or home ;, 
or fainfte terre, the holy land, becaufe, in the 
time of the crufades, many vagabonds went faun- 
teringfrom place to place, upon pretence of hav-i 
ing taken, or intending to take the crofs. 

Say OF it, Tafte it. S, From the Frencl? w^d 
cffayer. 

SOOPERLOIT % 
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Soot>PERLOit. A time of idlenefs or relaxatioHi 
play-tifne. S. 

Seamb of corn. Eight bufliels, or a quarter. S« 

Seame of wood, a horfe-load. S* 

Sear. Dry, oppofed to green> fpokeA only of 
wood or the parts of plants. S. 

Sew. To go few^ to go dry, fpoken of a cow. S. 

Shawle. Alliovel to winnow withal. S* Per- 
haps a contradion of jQbovel. 

SHiMpiR. To Ihine. S. 

Showel. a blind for a cow's eycs,jttiade of wood* 

S. 

S«uCit. The hulk of a walnut^ or fliell of a bean* 

S«UGGv-SHEW. A fwing. N* 

Shun. To fave.' S.. 

SiG. Urine, chamberlye. S. 

SiLE, Filth, becaufe it ufually files or fubfides to 
the bottoni. 

SizziNG. Yeft, S. 

Size of bread, and Cue of bread. Cambridge. 
The one fignifying half the other, one fourth part 
of a halfpenny loaf, cue being Q^the abbreyiatioa 
of a quarter, and fize comes from fcindo. I cut. 

Skeeling. An iOe or bay of a barn. S. 

Skid. To fkid a wheel, to prevent its turning in 
going down a fteep hill, to drag it. Kent. 

Skip, or Skep. A baiket. A bee-lkep, a bee- 
hive. S. 

Skrow. Surly, dogged, ufed moftly adverbially. 

StAPPEt. . 
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Slapi^el. a piece^part^ or portion. $. 

Snag. Afnail. S. 

Sn ASTE. The burnt wick of a candle* S* 

Snathe* The handle of a fey the. S. 

Snog MALT. 'Smooth niak, with few combs. N» 

SoLL AR, or Solar. An upper channber or loft* S* 

Spick and bi^AN new* Every p^rt new» S* Soai* 

derive this from a fpear, the head of which was 

vulgarly called the fpike, the handle or ftaff> the 

fpan J fo that fpick and fpan new, was both head. 

andftaff, that is^ the whole weapon new. 
Speen, or Spene. A cow-pafs* Kent. 
S?uR-WAY* A bridle*way through any ground, a 

paffage for a horfe by right of cuftom* S. 
Spurk. To fpurk up, to fpring, flioot, or rife 

up brifkly. S. 
Squat. To bruife or make flat by kttiflg fidl, ac* 

tive. S. 
Squatted. Splafhed with mire or dirt. Kent* 
Squirm. To wriggle and twift about briflily, aftef 

the manner of an eel, it is ufually ipoken of thafi 

fillr. S. 
Staffe. a ftafFe of cocks. A pair of cocks* Si 
Stam-wood. The roots of trees, ftubbed up. Sw 
Stank. A dam, or bank to ftop waten S. 
Steal. The ftcal of any thing, the handfe* S. 
Stoly. Dirty, diforderly. A ftoly houfe, a clut* 

tered or diforderly houfe. 

Stound. A little while, a fmall portion of timtf^ 

S.' 

StllAFt* 
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StrafI*. Angered, angrily, Norf. 

Strig. The foot-ftalk of any fruit. S., Theflxig 

of a cherry. 

Stucklino. An apple-pie, or pafty* S. 
Stufnet. a pofnet, or (kiUet. S 
Stull, a luncheon, a great piece of bread, chccfc j 

or other viftuals. S. 
Sturry. Inflexible, fturdy, ftifR S^ 
Stut« a gnat. W. 



i AUM. Tofwoon. 
Techy, (i* e.) Touchy, peevifli, crofs, apt to ht 

angry. S. 
Teen. Angry. N. From the Saxon tyhao, to 

provoke, ftir, anger or enrage. 
Thar-cakes^ The fame with bannocks. N, Sec 

Bannocks. 
Tharky. Very tharky, very dark. S. 
Thebes, orTnAPES. Goofeberries. Norfi 
"Thokish. Slothful, fluggifti. Norf. 
Throdden. To grow, thrive, encreafe. N# 



V. 



V 



E L L I N G. Plowing up the turf or upper 
fcrface of the ground, to lay in heaps to burn. S. 
Vrith. Etherings, or windings of hedges, S. 

W. 
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ELLING (of whey) it is heating it 
fcalding hot, to takeoff the curds. S. Welling> 
or walling, is old Englifti for boiling. 

Weir, or Ware. A pool of water or pond. S. 

Wented. Grown acid, fpoken of wort, Norft 

Whigket for whacket, or Quittee for quot- 
TEE. An equivalent, quid pro quo. Kent. 

Whittle. A double blanket, worn by the Well 
country-women over their fhouldersi like cloaks^ 

W. 

Willow-bench. A fliare of a hufband's eftate* 
enjoyed by widows in Suffex, over and above their 

jointure* 

WiMME. Towimmej to winnow. S* 
WtzzLE. To get any thing away (lily- N^ 
WooDcocK-soiL. Ground that hath a foil under 

the turf, that looks of a woodcock colour, and i$ 

BOt good* Si 



jf AUD. Ahorfe, a jade. N. 
Yelts. Young fows, who have not had pigs. N^ 

See Galts. 

THE END* 
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ENGLAND. 

In compliance with Fuller's . ar- 
rangement, I fliall begin with thofe 
Proverbs which have reference to the 
whole kingdom ; many of thefe, I 
muft obferve, are by no means com- 
jilimentary, but feem formed by fo-^ 
reigners from prejudice and mifiri- 
formation. 

When 
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When our Lady falls in our Lord's lap, 
Thcu EngUncJ beware a | ^i^^^' 

• Alias, 
Then let the clergyman look to his cap. 

This is fupppfed to be a kind of popifli prophe^ 
^cal menace, coined (ince the reformation, intima- 
ting that the Virgin Mary, offended at the EngliOi 
nation, fqr aboUfliing the worfliip offered her before 
that event, waited for an opportunity of revenge, 
and when her day, the twenty-fifth of March, 
chanced to fall on the fame day with Chrift's re- 
furreftion, then (he, ftrengthened by her fon's af- 
fiftanoTj would inflift fome remarkable puniftiment 
pin the kingdom. This conjpnftiqn it was calcu- 
lated would happen in the year 1722, but we do 
not learn that any thing enfued in confequencc 
thereof, either to the nation, or the caps or wigs of 
the clergy. 

When Hempc is fpun, 
England is undone. 

This was another popifh prediction, edited before 
the defeat of the Armada. The word hemp is 
formed of the letters H. E. M. P. E. the initials 
of Henry, Edward, M^ry^ Philip and Elizabeth, 
and fuppofed %q threaten, that after the reigns of 
thofe princes, England would be loft, i. e. con- 
quered. Fuller remarks, that to keep this faying 
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|n countenance, it may pretend jtp fooic truth, for. 
on the death of Elizabeth, and accefliop of King 
Janncs I. the kingdom, by its junftion with Scot- 
land, took the title of Great Britain, by royal prO; 
clamation, and tfiereby the name ef England was^ 
in one fenfe loft. Some interpreted this difticb 
more literally, fuppoGng it meant, that when all 
the hemp in England was expendeci, there would 
be an end of our naval force, which would in- 
^ee4 be faft, if no more could be procured. 

When the black fleet of Norway is conac 

and gone, 
England build houfe§ of lime and ftonc. 
For after, wars you fl^all baye none. 

This likewife feems to have a prophetic mcs^n- 
ing, if one cpuld but find it out. Fuller fuppofcs 
it alludes to the Spanifh armada, and quotes Sir 
Francis Bacon to prove that the fur-name of the 
King of Spain was Norway; but, fuppofing it was, 
nothing is explained by it ; the number of wars in 
which England has been fince engaged, as well ci- 
vil as foreign, (hfw that this prophecy was didated 
by a lyipg fpiric. 

England isa ringing ifland. 

Fuller fays it is fo'called by foreigners, as having 
more bells in number, greater in fize, and better 
tuned bells than any other country in Europe, Italy 

not 
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not excepted ; although Nola, the place where 
bells are faid to have been firft invented and made, 
and whence they took their name, is in that coun- 
try. Whether thefe afiertions are ftridlly true, is a 
fubjeft to be difcuued by the Society of College 
Youths, 

Wh^n the fand fecd^s the clay, England cries 

vvcll-a-day. 
But when the clay feeds the land, it is tticnf 

with England, 

The clay lands in England, are to thofe of a 
fandy foil, as five to one, and equally, or more fer- 
tile. If, from a wet feafon, the fandy lands fuc- 
ceed, and the clay lands mifs, only one fifth of the 
crop is produced that there would have been, had 
the contrary happened; this, as the proverb ex* 
prcGes, is a national misfortune, 

England were but a fling. 
Save for the crooked (lick and the grey-goofe 
v/ing. 

That is, England would be but a loft land^ 
or not tenable^ were it not for the bow and ar- 
rows. 

This was a faying in praifc of archery, in which 
the EngliQi formerly excelled, but the many battles 
gained by them; fince the invention of gunptowder, 

fhew 
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(hew they are npw ^s terrible to their enenilcj 
with the ftraittubej as formerly with the crooked 
flick. 

England is the paradife of women, hell of 
horfcs, and purgatory of fervants. 

The liberty allowed to women in England, the 
portion affigned by law to widows, out of their huf-^ 
band's goods and chattels, and the politcoefs with 
which all denominations of that fex are in general 
treated," join to eftablifti the truth of this part of the 
proverb. 

The furious manner In which people ride on the 

road, horfe-racing, hunting, the cruelties of poft- 

illions, ftage- coachmen, and carmen, with the ab- 

furd mutilations praftifed on that noble and ufeful 

animal, all but too much prove the truth of 

this part of the adage. But, that this country 

i? the purgatory of ferv^nts I deny ; at leaft, if i& 

ever was, it is not fo at prefent ; I fear they arc- 

rather thccaufeof briogbg maay a mafter tp tbafc 

legal purgatory a gaoU 

> 
A Famine in England begins at the Horfe*. 

manger. 

If oats fail, there is generally a bad crop of every 
Other kindofgrain throughout this kingdom, indeed 

oatmeal 
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toatmeal makes a great part of the food df the poorer 
fcrt of people in the north. 

The king of England is the kittg of devils. 

The Germari enhipcror is tiirmed thfe king of 
kings^ bccaufe he has many princes under him ; 
ihe king of Spain, the king 6'f men, from the 
chearftil obejiience Aewn him by his fubjefts ; thi 
king 6f FrancJe^ the king of afles, from the patience 
of his people in bearing all the loads he is pleaied to 
lay ^^p6n them 5 biit why the king of England js 
fliled the king of devils^ is not Co aj^parent, iinlefs 
on account of the . conftant jcaloufy Englifhmeii 
have of their governors, and their aptnefs to take, 
fire at even the legal exertions of prerogative. 

The Englifh are the Frcnchilienfe* apes. 

However true this might formerly have been, the 
tofe is atprefent quite altered^ and we have now, in 
dur tutn, the honor/if it is any, of diftating the tnbdef 
to the French* It has moreover been obferved, that 
the Englifh have at all times been rather irnpfov^erfr 
of French fafhions, than mere fervile imitators of 
ifiem, as rildy be Ihftanced in the aftick of ruffles, 
which, though a Gallic invention, was much imv 
|>roved by the Englilh addition of the fiiirc. 



Long 
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Long beards heartlefs;^ painted hoods witlels^ 
Gay coats gr^celefs^ make England thriftlefs^ 

This fatirical diftich is faid to h^ve beew fnade 
by the Scotch, in the reign of King Edward IL 
^hen elated with their viftory at Stirling; it how- 
ever ferves to give us fome infight into the dfeft 
of thofe times, Ihewing that the Englifh then 
Wore their beards, and hoods inftead of caps ; thefe 
hoods. Fuller fays, were ftamed with a kind of co^ 
lour in a middle way between dying and painting, 
whence painter-ftainers have their name. That 
line which accufes the Englifli of being heartlcis, 
was confuted at the battles of Flodden-Field, - and 
Mufsleborough. As to the gracelefsnefs of the gay 
coats, I fear the cafe is not at prefent much mended i 
probably we ihould not find much grace^ of the 
kind here meant, among the beaux of the prefent- 
generation. 

The Englifh glutton. 

This is another foreign farcafm arifing from the 
envy of thofe who are obliged to fatisfy their appe- 
tites with foup^maigre, frogs and roots, inftead of 
roaft beef, pork, veal, mutton, and Iamb. It is 
confidently aflerted by many accurate oblervers, 
that with refpe<5l to quantity, foreigners greatly ex- 
ceed the Engli(h in the article of eating, but that 

the EngUih confume noore animal food* 

Engliftl 
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£ng]i(h poke puddings 

A jocular appellation given by the Scotch to the 
finglifh, alluding to that national difh a plum- 
pudding. Poke fignifies a bag, fo that the fua> 
and fubftance of the title is an Englilh bag-pud-^ 
ding. 

An Englifh bug. 

This is an Irifli nick-name for an Englilhman, 
founded on the fuppofition that the Englilh firft 
brought bugs into Ireland. 

England is a little garden full of very four 
weeds. 

This is faid to have been an obfervation frequent* 
ly in the mouth of Louis XIV. during the vidori- 
ous Duke of Marlborough's campaigns. 

He that England will win, 
Muft with Ireland firft begin. 

Ireland. flirniChes England with a number of able' 
men, both foldiers and failors, and likewlfe beef,' 
pork, butter, and other provifions, for vi£tualling' 
our fleets and foreign garrifons; if thefe fupplies' 
were cut off, by that country being in the hands of' 
an enemy, it would be extremely detrimental: . 
England. 

In 
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111 England a bufliel of March duft is worth 
a king's ranfom. 

England oonfifting cKiefly of clay landsj a dry 
March makes them bear great crops of corn ; 
wherefore, if in that month, the weather is fo dry 
is to make the roads dufty, the kingdom will be 
benefited to the amount of a king*s ranfom, whiclt> 
according to the price paid for King Richard I. to 
the Emperor Germany, was one hundred thoufand 
iKMinds^ 

England a good land and a bad people. 

This, according to Fuller, is another French 
proverb, no better founded than many of the pre- 
ceding, and perhaps, like feveral of them, fquint- 
ing a little at the reformation. 

The High Dutch pilgrims when they beg do 
fing ', the Frenchmen whine and cry ; the 
Spaniards curfe, fwear andblafpheme ; the 
Iriih and Englifli fteal. 

This is a Spanilh proverb, and may poffible be 
founded in truth. Pilgrims, gypfies, and other va- 
gabonds, not being very fcrupulous obfervers of the 
diftinftions of property. 

L la 
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la fottliog an ifland, the (irA building creSed 
by a Spaniard will be a churchy by a 
Frenchman a fort^ by a Dutchman i 
ivarehoufe^ and by an Englifhman aa ale^ 
houfe. 

This proverb was meant to Ihew the ftriking 
traits in the different naiional charadlers of the peo- 
ple here mentioned j thofe of the Spaniards are de- 
votion and bigotry, of the French military ar- 
]^angements, of the Dutch commerce, and the EnglUh 
conviviality. 

John Bull. 

A name commonly ufed to fignify an Englifh- 
man, from Dean Swift's ludicrous Hiftory of Eu- 
rope, wherein the people of England are perfonified 
under that appellation ; the fovereigns of Auftria, 
France, Spain, by thofe of 'Squire South, Louis Ba- 
boon, and Strut 9 the Republick of Holland by the 
name of Nick Frog. 

Jack roaft beef. 

A jocular name given by the French to.Englilh- 

men, who, as many of them fuppofe, cannot exift 

without roaft beef, plum pudding and punch; 

which liquor they term contradiction, from being 

compounded of lemon to make it four, and fugar to 

make it fweet, water to make it wciak, and ipiritS 

to make it ilrong. 

The 
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iThc Vicar of Bray will be Vicar of Bray ftill. 

Fuller^ in lis quaint manner, thus explains this 
faying^ Bray, village, wdl known in this country, 
fo called from the Bibroces, a kind of ancient Bri- 
tons, inhabiting thereabouts. The vivacious Vi- 
car hereof, living under King H^nry VlII. King 
Edward VI. Queen Mary^ and Queen Elizabeth^ 
"was firft a papift^^ then a proteftant, then a papift^ 
then a proteftant again^ He had feen fome martyrs 
bMmt(twonii|esofF) at Windfor^ and found this 
fire too hot for his tender confcience. This Vicat 
being t^ed by one for being a turncoat, and an 
unconftant changeling 5 not ?o> faid he, for I al^ 
ways keep my principle, which is this, to live and 
die the Vicar of Bray. Such are many, now-a-days> ' 
Who, though they cannot turn the wind, will turn 
their millsi and fet them fo^ that wherefoever it 
bloweth, their grift fhall certainly be grinded.'^ 
The Vicar of Bray has firice been modernized in a 
well-written fong, wherein his verfatility is brought 
down to later times* The fame ftory is often told 
as having happened to the Vicar of Bray, near Bray* ^ 
head, in Ireland* 

He is a reprefentatlve of BarkfliirCi 

A vulgar joke on any one afflifted with a coughj 
^hich is here termed barking* 

t i BEDFORD- 
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As plain as Dunftable road. 

At the time when this faying was firft in ufc, the 
high roads of England were not what they are at 
prcfent, fo that of Dunftable, being the great high 
way to the north, compared with the generality of 
roads^ was confpicuoufly fine and broad. 

Down-right Dunftable* 

Said to cxprefs a plain, fimple, honeft perlbn> 
devoid of any turns or duplicity in their charafteri; 
A comparifon with the ftraightnefs and openneft of 
that road. 

As crooked as Cravrley brook. 

This is a namelefs brook arifing about Wooburn, 
running by Crawley, and falling immediately into 
the Oufe, a river much more remarkable than this 
brook, for its frequent turnings and windings, for 
in its courfe it runs over eighty miles, in a linear 
diftance of only eighteen. 

The bailiff of Bedford is coming. 

The Oufe, or Bedford river, is in Cambridge- 
fliire called the bailiff of Bedford, becaufe, when 
fwoln with rain in the winter- time, by over-flow-, 
ing, it carries off the cattle, &c, on the Ifle of Ely 
and adjacent low grounds, fo that this faying was a 

warning 
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warning to drive off the cattle, &c. left they fhould 
be diftrained by the bailifF of Bedford ; i. e. the river 
Oufe. By draining the fens, this bailiffs power has 
bcpn fuperfeded. 



BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Buckinghamfliire bread and beef, 

. This county does not feem to have been particular- 
ly fannous for either bread or beef. Fuller fays only 
that the former was as finc^ and the latter as fat> as ia 
any other country. Probably this was only written 
to give a rhynie to the following line : 

Here, if you beat a bufli, ^tis odds you'll 
ftart a thief^ 

Buckinghamfliire was, in old times, quite a fa- 
reft, and a harbor for thieves, till Leofftanp, Ab-« 
bot of St. Alban's, caufed them to be cut down. 
This proverb^,, from the expreffipn, it's odds, feems 
hardly old enough to have any reference to thac 
circumftance, as it is doubtful whether our anceftors 
were then fufficiently advanced in the fcienee of 
gaming, to calculate odds.u 

An old man who weds a buxom young 
maiden, biddeth fair to become a freeman 
gf Buckingham. 

L3 In 
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In all likelihood the fabricator of this proverb., by 
a freeman of Buckioghanii meant a cuckold ; aft 
4^vcnt, it muft be confeffed, under thofe circam^^ 
ftanccs^ much within the chapter of poflibilities. 



CA M B R 1 D G E S H I R E, 

Cambrldgcftiire oaks, 

Willows arc fo called^ as a reflexion on this* 
ddunty for its marfhy foil, where only thofe treea 
will grow i thi5 is however iipt true of the whole 
bounty. 

Cambridge requires all to h^ equal. 

Some interpret this to allude to the college com- 
mons, or mefs, where all pay alike j others fup- 
pofe it expreffes that Among ftudents of the fame 
l^gree, family and fortune give no fuperiority, 

Cambridgcfliire catpek, 

Thje meaning of this proverb is very obfcurc* 
Fuller fays ^ camjel is ufed proverbially, to fignify 
an awkward, ungain animal ; fcholars, long re- 
fident in college, are not famous for the graceful- 
jpefs of their addrefs, probably it was from this the. 
go.wnfrnen of Cambridge might be called camels, a 
term by no means dilhpnorable, as proving they, 

have 
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have attended to Euclid more than to their danc- 
ing-mafters. Some have fuppofed this term to 
have originated from the Fen-men, ftalking through 
the marihes on their ftilts^ whQ then^ by the appa-* 
rent length of their legs, fomewhat refemble the 
camel. Ray's fuppofition that, " this nick-name 
was groundlefsly fattened on his countrymen, be-^ 
caufe the firft three letters arc the fame in Cam^ 
bridge and camelj f(^m.s to ha^vc very little i:eafoa 
tQ fupport it^ 

A boiflen horf^j, and a Cambridge mafter of 
arts, are a couple of crea,turcs that will giv« 
way to nobody^ 

This proverb. Fuller fays, is fbund in a lettet 
written to George Bruin, in his Theatre of Cities,^ 
and is pipduced againft the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge by Twine, an Oxfoi:d Antiquary. It un- 
doubtedly conveys a reflc^lipn on the politeffe of 
the mafter&of arts of that learned body, but as this 
was written a long time ago, it is to be hoped that 
the ihore poliflied manners of the times, have foft-» 
^jricd that ill-judged hauteur:. 

An Henry fophifter^ 

Fuller, and from him Ray, fays, « So are they 
called, who, after four years Handing in the uni- 
verfity, ftay themfelves from commencing bachelors 
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of arts, to render them (in fomc colleges) more can 
pable oT preferment. Several reafons are affigneci 
for their name* 

That tradition is fenfelcfs, and inconfiftcnt wiihr 
his princely magnificence, of fuch who fancy, that 
King Henry the Eighth, coming to CambridgCj^ 
' ftaid all the fophiflers a year, who expcded a year's 
. grace fhould have been given unto them i more 
probable it is, becaufe that king is commonly 
conceived of great ftrength and ftature, that thefe 
fophiftas Henriciani wer^ elder and bigger than the 
Other$, The truth is this, in the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, after the deftrudion of n^ona- 
fteries, learning was at a lofs, 'and the unlverfity, 
(thanks be to God more feared than hurt) ftodd at 
a gaze what would become of her, hereupon niany 
lludents ftai^ themfclves, two, three, fome four 
years, as who would fee how their degrees (before 
they took them) Ihould be rewarded and mam- 
tained. 

Twittle twattle, drink up your poiTet-rdrink,. 

This proverb, fays Ray, had its original in Cam- 
bridge, and, is fcarce known elfewhere. The 
meaning is evidently a reproof to any one who di- 
grefles from the fubjed on which he was fpeaking, 
and faying, in other words, ceafe your nonfenfe, 
^nd go on with what you are about, 

A Barn- 
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A Barnwell ague, 

The venereal difeafe, Barnwell is a village W3i» 
Cambridge, famous for the relidence of the w^MXien 
pf pleafure attending the uxiiverfity, 

Cheshire. 

Cbefhire chief of men* 

The lion was here the ftatu^ry. This proveA 
w§s in all likelihood made by a Chelhire-man, and 
|-elates to fome privilege of marching or fighting ii| 
the van, in tfie ancient border conflids with thq 

fetter wed over the mixon than ever the 
moor. 

It is better to take a wife born near one's own 
dunghill; i.e. houfe, than to marry a'ftranger 
from afar off. By marrying a neighbour, the cha- 
rafters and qualities of the parties are better known 
to each other, than they can be when a match takes 
place between a pair, educated and living at ^a di- 
ftance from each other. 

In ChefhiM there are Lees as plenty as fleas, 
' ^^i as many Davenports as do^s-tails. 

The 
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The names of Lee and Davenport are extreniely 
common in this county, the former isj, however,^ 
Variously Ipel^, a$Lcc, Lea, Leigh, Ley, &c. 

When the daughter is ftolcn, fliut Pepper- 
gate^ 

Peppcr-gatie wis a poftern, on the caft fide 
wS the city of Chefter* The mayor of the 
city having his daughter ftolen away by a young 
man, through that gate, whilft fhe Was playing at 
h^SX with the other maidens, his worihip, out of 
yevenge, caufed it to be clofed up. A bad parody 
of, Whpa tl^fte^d I^.ftolen, fhut; the ftable-dopr,, 

s 
To feed like a freeholder of Macclesfieidj^ 
who has Qeith^er ^ora nor hay at MichaeU 

To feed voracioufty, like a half-ftarved mechan- 
|ckr Macclesfield, or Maxfield; is a fmall market^ 
|own and borough in Chefliire> where there are 
?nany poor button-makers, lyho^haye neit;hci: hay o^ 
^c^n all the year round. 

As fair as l^ady Pone^ 

The Dones were a great family inChcfliire, 5v-. 
iBg at Uckinton> by the foreft-fiffc*. Qheftiirc 

wrfc* 
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i^urfes ufed to call their girls Lady Dones^ and boy« 
JEarhofDiprby, 

^axficld mcafurc, heap and thrutch (thruft.) 

Thctneafures of the ferite dehoittihation, in fen* 
gland, differ exceedingly, fonae being only filled leVd ' 
with the top of the meafure, the protruding parts be 
ihg.ftruckofF with a ftick, this is called ftrikfe-mea- 
furej at fpme places the meafure is filfed as full 
asitviU hold, hcfaped up above the tepj this is 
called heap r^eafure, Thatof Ma^fiel4wasoftI}if 

Tp fcoJd like a wych-WA^e^ 

That is, like a boiler of fait. Wych-houfes ate 
falt-houfcs, and w^lef^ arc boifers, fitro Vlrallin^ 
^wiling. A number of very poor people are em- 
|>l6yed as f^t-boitets at North-Wych6, Naitipt- 
Vy<?hc, ^c, 

^he hath giv6ft tawton-^ate a clap. 

Spoken of a wench who has been up to I/)n- 
dof^ to lie-in privately of a baftard. Lawton lies ii^ 
Ae way to Lpadon fropi feveral part of Chefliire. 

Every xfxzn, cannot be Vicar of Bowdcn. 

Ipwdcn i|s a gopd living near Chefter. 

The 
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The mayor of Altringham lies in bed wbilflj 
his breeches are mending. 

As the mayor of every other town muft do, if 
he has but one pair, as is faid to have been the cafe 
with this worfhipful n\agiftrate. 

The mayor of Altringham and the mayor 

of Ovcr^ 
The oaQ is a thatcber the other a dauber. 

Altringham and Over are two petty corporations^ 
whofe poverty makes them ridiculous to their neigh- 
Ixmrs. ^ dai^er i% I belieyci, one who make% 
1^ clay walls to cottages.. 

Stcpford-Iavir, no ftakc no draw^ 

It were much to be wished that dll corporatioii> 
laws were founded on as equitable principles^ 
Certainly he who has no ticket, cannot be entitled 
to a pxizp in a lottery* Thisprpverb is common^ 
nfed to fignify that only fuch as contribute to the 
|iquor> are entitled to drink of ic. 

Tbc conftable of Oppenfhaw fets beggars m 
flocks at Manchefter. 

Ray has not given the meaning of this proverb g 
Bor can I gvefs at it. 
. .. LikQ; 
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Like the Parfon of Saddlewick, who can read 
in no book but hit own« 

Saddlewick is faid to be in Chefhire, but no 
fuch parifli or place is mentioned in the Magna Bri- 
tannia, or England's Gazetteer. 

She hath been at London to call a Area a 
ftraw, and a waw a wall. 

This faying the common people of Chelhire ufe 
infcornofthofe, who, having been at Londoa,.arc 
afliamed to fpeak their own country dialed. 

Go pipe at Pedley, there*s apefcod feaft^ 

Some have it go pipe at Colfton, &c. It is fpokcii 
asa reproof to perfons who make themfelves extreme- 
ly bufy in trifles or matters that no ways concern 
them* 

If thou had'ft the rent of Dee-mills thou 
would'ft fpend it* 

The city of Chefter ftands on the river Dee, where 
arc many mills let at high rents* 



To 
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'Xq U.gk it up Up like Lim hay. 

Lim is a village oh the river Merffey, that part^ 
Chefhire and Lancafhire, It is famous for its hay^ 
of which aiU fofts of cattle are extremely fond. 

CORNWALL. 

By Trc,.Pol, and Pert, 

You fliall knovy the Cornifh mettii 

Thefe three words, fays Fujler, are the die-* 
tionary of fuch furnames as arc originally Corniflii 
and> though nouns in fenfe, 1 may fitly term thcnx 
prepofitions. 

> Tre 1 fa town '] ^^"^^ '^'^'^'^ Tr^-Iawjiy, 

Z. PqI ^fignifi^tb ^ an head y Hence pol- wheel* 

iPen { atop I ^^"" P^n^tlre, pcn-rofc,^ 

Some add to thefe a foorth invhoation, viz* cat^ whidi ^g« 
siiies a rock^ as car-tnine, car zeu, kd 

To give one a Cornifh hug* 

- A Cornifh hug is a lock In the art of wreftling^ 
peculiar to the Cornifh-men, who have always been 
famous for their fkill in that manly exerdie, which 
they ftill continue to pradtife# 

Hengfton-* 
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Hcngfton-down, well y wrought^ 

Is worth London-town dear yboughtu 

HcDgfton-down was fuppored not only to hMX^ 
Ircmely rich in tin^ but alfo to have in its bowdb 
Cornifh diamonds, vulgarly eftimated fuperior to 
thofe of India. In Fuller*is time the tin began ta 
fail here, having fallen, as he terms it, to a fcant- 
faving fcarcity. As to the diamonds, no one hsi 
yet judged it worth his while to dig for thenu 

lie h to b^ fummoncd before th^s mayor of 
Halgaver. 

This is a joculary. and imaginary court, when> 
in men mak6 merriment to themfclves, prefenting 
fuch pcrfons as go flovenly in their attire, untruffed,. 
vanting a fpijf. Sec. where judgment in formal 
terms h given agajnft them,, and cxj5cvte4 n»rc ift 
the fcorn than the hurt of tbei perfons. 

When Dudman and Ramhead meet» 

Thefe are two headlands, well known to failors^ 
they are near twenty miles afunderj whence this 
proverb is meant to exprefs an impoffibility^ 
Fuller obferves that, neverthelcfs, thefe two poincs 
have fincc met together, (though not in poGtton) 

in pofleffion of the fame owner^ Sir Pierce Edge* 

combe 
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tombe enjoying one in his ovrn rights and th6 
other in right of his wife. 

The devtl will not come into Cornwall^ fbf 
fear of being put into a pic* 

The people of Cornwall make pies of almoft every 
thing eatable, as fquab-pie, herby-pie, pilchard- 
pie, mugetty-pie, &c. &c. 

He doth fail into Cornwall without a bark^ 

This is an Italian provefb, figriifying that a man*i 
wife has made him one of the knights of the bull's 
feather. The whole j eft, if there be any, lying in 
the fimilitude of the words Cornwall and corriua, 
horns. 

Fuller quotes a prophecy in the Cornifh language^' 

the fenfe of which is, that Truru confifts of three 

ftreets, but a time will come when it Ihall be afked 

where Truru flood j on this he obferves, that he 

trufts'the tnen of that town are too wife to mind 

this prediftion, any more than another of the fame 

Hind, prefaging evil to the town, becaufe rii, ru^ 

which in Englifh is woe, woe, is twice expreffed in 

the Cornifli name thereof, but, ftys he, let the men 

of Truru but pradife the firft fyllable in the name 

of their town, (meaning truth i. e. integrity) and 

they may be fafe and fccurc from all danger arifing 

from the fecondt 

The 
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The gallants pf Foy* 

The inhabitants of Foy were, in the time df iCirtg 
£dwafd IV. famous for their jpfivateers, and their 
gallant behaviour atfea, whence they obtained thai 
denortiihatlon* 



'ji 
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*ii If Skiddaw hath a eap> 

ScufFel wots full well of that^ 

Thefe are two very high hill«, one in rfiis county^ 
the other in Anan-dale, in Scotland ; if the former* 
be capped with clouds or foggy mi(h> it will not 
be long before rain falls on the other. It is Ipoken 
of fuch Who may eicpefl: to fyhipathize in their 
fufierings, by reafon of the vicinity of their, 
fituation. 

Skiddaw, LauVclliil atid Cafticand> " 
Are the higheft hills in all Kngland* 

So fays the Cumberhnd proverb i the Yorklhird* 
men make nearly the fame claim in behalf of fom« 
of their hills^ in the following diftidh t * 

Inglcborough, Pendle, aild Penigetit^ 

Are the highefl hills between Scotland and 

Trent* 

M PERBY^ 
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He is driving his hogs over Swarfton -bridge. 

This is a faying ufed in Derbyfliire, when a nnan 
fnorcs in his deep. Swarfton-bridge (or bridges, 
for there are fevcral of them, one after another J is 
very long, and not very wide, which caufes the 
hogs to be crouded together, in which fituation they 
always make a loud grunting noife. 

He comes from the Devil's A— f— c at Peak, 
and a peak beyond. 

Said of pcrfons whofc birth-place iand former re- 
* fidcnce arc unknown. The Devil's A*— ^***^ is a 
natural cavem, atCaftleton, called <rti*e of the won- 
ders of the Peak. 

Elden-hole wants JBUing. 

A faying commonly ufcd to great boafters, who 
vaunt they can do wonderful feats ; pointing out to 
them one worthy of their undertaking; that is, 
^ the filling up Elden-hole, a fiffure m the earth, vul- 
garly deemtd botton:>lefs. Cotton, in his defcrip- 
tion of the Peak, relates fome fruitlefs attempts ta 
meafure its depth. 



DEVON- 
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• To Denihirc> i. e. to Deronihir^ Jand* . 

Th<s is CD pare tht tunf from 6ff the fiirfa^, atwi 
!x> lay it in heaps and burn it ; . the ,«flita htvt beea 
found greatly to enrich barren land, by n:«atis of 
the fixed fait which they contain. This^ probably^ 
was firft pradtifed in Devonflaire, iwhcncc it derived 
its naiw • itris now pn&ifyi op .alt Ijamift fpuflgy 
lands throughout England, previous to plowing* 
LAndiQ pfjopsffcd l^ilj bear.two or three good crops 
^'corn^ ftnd minft thei) be4aid down s^ain^ 

' A Wyfnoutli doskv 

A •bhTdge<)n> 'wdlkiftg-ftTck, or ftaff. . As tl 
landfman prepares himfelf fot a journey^* toy putting 
on his cloak, fo a failor equips himfelf by cutting a 
ftick out ©rthe firft wood he comes tOj^ tfte a6tive 
ierrice required of them on board, never fuffering 
them to incumber themfclves with cloaks. As 
Plyrnouth is chiefly inhabited by fea-faring pcrfonsj 
this proverb was fathered on it, though, in fa6t, 
it as much belongs to Poftfmouthi Chatham> of 
any other fea port. It muft be remtmb^red* that 
when this proverb was firft intrbduced, what are 
now called great coats were riot in ufd 

He may reitiove Mort^ftbiie. 

* Ma A faying 
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A faying of any one who is mailer of his wife. 
Mort-ftonc, or Morc-ftone, is a huge rock thafe 
blocks up the entrance into Mort*s-bay, in this 
county, which there is a tradition cannot be re- 
moved, but by a man who is thoroughly mafter of 
his wife. 

Firft hang and draw^ 

Then hear the cauie by Lidford law« 

Udford is a little and poor, but ancient corpo-* 
ration in this county, with very lai^e privileges, 
where a court of ftannaries was formerly kept. 
Thi* proverb is fuppofed to allude to fome abfurd 
determination made by the Mayor and Court of 
this corporation, who were formerly, in general^ but 
mean and illiterate perfons. 

Weftcot, inhisHiftory of Devonfhire, has pre- 
fcrved fome droll verfes on this town, which, as I 
do nc^ remember to have feen in print, arc hci« 
tranfcribed. 

I oft have heard of Lydford law. 

How in the morning they hange and drawj^ 

And fit in judgement after ; 
At firft 1 wondred at yt much. 
But fince I fynd the reafons fuch 

As yt deferves no laughter* 

They 
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They have a caftle on a hill, 
I tooke it for an old wyndmill. 

The vanes blowen off by weather; 
To lye therein one night 'tis gueft, 
*Twere better to be fton'd and preft. 

Or hang*d, now chufc you whether. 

Tennc men leffe ronnte within this cavc^ 
Then five myce in a lanthorn have. 

The keepers they are fly ones ; 
Yf any could dyvife by art. 
To gett yt upp into a cart, 

'Tweer fytt to carry lyons. 

When I beheld yt. Lord thought 1, 
What juftice and what clemencye. 

Hath Lydford when I faw all 5 
I know none gladly there would (lay. 
But rather hang out of the way, 

Than tarry here for tryal. 

The prince a hundred pound hath fent, 
T'amend the leads and planchers rent. 

Within this lyving tombe j 
Some forty fayr pounds more had paid. 
The debts of all that fliall be layde, 

Ther till the. day of doombe. 

One lyes ther for a feam of maltj 
Another for a peck of fait. 
Two fureties for a noble j 

M^ If 
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If this be true, or clfe falfenews,' 
You may goe a(k— — *•-- 

More to the men that \jt in lurch, 
Ther is a brk^e, ther is a church. 

Seven afhes and an oakc jt 
Three houfes ftandin and tenn downe j 
THey fay the parlbn hath a gowne. 

But I faw never a cloake. 

Whereby you may confider weH, 
That playne fimplicitic doth dwell. 

At Lydford, without bravery ; 
And in the towoeboth young a^nd grav^ 
Doe love the naked truth to have^ 

No clo^k to hyde thf ir knavery^ 

The people all within this clyme. 
Are frozen in the winter tyme. 

But fure I do not fayne ; 
And when the fumnaer is begunn^ 
They lye lyke filkworms in the funn^ 

And come to lyfe again. 

One told me in King Csefar^s tyme. 
The towne was buy It with ftoneand Iynr\e| 

But fure the walls were clay. 
And they are fallen, for I fee, 
And fince the howfcs are yett free. 

The town is fun ^way. 



OCspfar, 
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O Caefar yf thou then didft raigne. 
While one howfe ftands com ther agayn. 

Com quickly while ther is on -, 
If thou but flay a little fytt. 
But fyve years more, they will commyt 

The whole town to a prifon. 

To fee it thus much griev'd was I, 
The proverb fayth fprrowes be dry, 

. So was i at the matter; 
Now, by good luck, I know not how, 
Ther hyther cam a ftrange ftrayd cowe. 
And we had mylke and water. 

To nync good ftpmgcfes with oyr wi^. 
At laft we got a rolling pigg. 

This diet was our bounds ; 
And this were juft, and yff 'twere knowen, 
One pound of butter had been throwen 

Amongft a packe of hounds. 

One glafle of drinck I gott by chance, 
'Twas claret when yt was in France, 

But now from yt much wider ; 
I think a man might make as good. 
With green crabs boyl'd in Brazil wood, 

And h^lf a pint of fyder, 

I kill the mayor*s haind of the town. 
Who, though he wears no fcarjett gown, 

M 4 Honours 
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Honours the rofc and thiftlc j 
A piece of corall to the mace, 
Which d^ere I faw, to ferve in place. 

Would make ^ good child's whittle. 

At fix o'clock I came away. 

And pray'd for thoes that were to ftay 

Within a place (b arrant s 
Wyde and ope the wynds do roar. 
By God's grace Vl\ come there no morcji 

Unleffe by fome -tynn warrant, 

N* B» Tl^e f rifoa i9 onl]r fqr A^nn^ry canH^i* 

As fine as Kerton, i. e. Crediton fpinning« 

This fpinning was very fine indeed, which to ex- 
pre^ the better to your beliefj it was very true 14Q 
threads of woollen yearne, fpunn in that towne, were 
drawne togeather through the eye of a taylor's 
needle, which needle and threads were, for many 
years tpgether, to be feen in Watling-Street, in 
London, in thelhop of one Mr, Dunfcomb, at the 
fign of the Golden Bottle,— -Weftcjot^s Hift, Devon, 
HarLMSS.No. apo;. 

If Cadburyc-caftle and Dolbury-hill dolveu 

were, 
AH England might ploughc with a golden 
ibeere^ 
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Cadbury-caftle, (alias Caderbyr) the land of 
William de Campo Arnulphi, and after of Willow- 
by, Furfden, and now Carew. This cattle may be 
feene fair ofFe (fo they tearme of highe upright, 
topped hill, by nature and flyght art anciently for- 
tified, which, in thofe Roman, or Saxon warrs 
might be of goode ftrength, conteyninge within 

the compafs thereof, near acres. Here you 

may fee fome fyve myle diftant, to the fouth-eaft, 
in the parilh of Broad Clyet, another down, 
called Dolbury-hill, between thefe two hills (you 
may be pleafed to hear a pretty tale) that is faid 
(I fett not downe thofe wordes to leffen your be- 
lief of the truthe of the matter) but to lett you 
knowe that, nil praeter audltum habeo. 

Take yt on this condition. 
Yt holds crcdyt by tradition; 

That a fiery dragon, or fome ignis fatuus in fuch 
Jykenefs, hath bynne often feene to flye between 
thefe hills, komming from the one to the other 
in the nigfit feafon, whereby it is fuppofed ther is 
^ great treafure hydd in each of them, and that 
the dragon is the trufty treafurer and fure keeper 
thereof, as he was of the golden fleece in Cholcos, 
which Jafon, by the help of Medea, brought 
tbciicei fpr, as Ovid fayth, he was very vigilant. 

A watchful 
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A watchfull dragon fett. 
This golden fleece to keep. 

Within whofe careful eyes 
Come never wink of fleep. 

And, as the two relations may be as true one as 
the other, for any thinge I knowe, for it is con- 
ftantly believed of the credulous heer, and fome do 
averr to have feene y t lately. And of this hydden 
treafurcthe ryming prov^rbe here quoted goes com- 
monly and anciently. — Ibid, 



DORSETSHIRE. 

Stabbed with a Byrdport dagger. 

That is, hanged. Great quantity of hemp is 
grown about this town, and, on account of its fu* 
perior qualities Fuller fays there was an ancient fta- 
tute, now difufed, that the cables for the Royal Na- 
vy (hould be made thereabonts. 

As much a-kin as Lenfan-hiU to Pilfcn- 

pin. 

That is no kin at all, though both are high hiJls 
^nd both partly in the fame parifli i i. e. that of 
iSroad Windfor. Thcfe hills are eminent fea-marks, 

known 
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known to the failors by the names of the cow "and 
calf. This is commonly fpoken of perfons who arc 
near neighbours, but neither relations nor acquaint* 
ance. 

If Pool was a fifti-pool, and the men of Pool 

fi(h, 
There'd be a pool for the devil, and fifli for 

his diih. 

This fatyrical diftich was written a longtime 
0go. Pool is, at prefent, a refpeftable place, and 
has in it feveral rich merchants trading to New- 
foundland. 

When do you fetch the five pounds. 

It is faid that a rich merchant of Pool left by his 
will the fum of five pounds to be given every year, 
to fet up any poor man who had ferved his appren- 
ticefliip in that town, on condition that he fliould 
produce a certificate of his honefly, properly au- 
thenticated. This bequeft has not, it is pretended, 
been yet claimed; and it is a common water joke to 
jiQc the crew of a Pool fhip whether any one has yet 
Received that five pounds. 

3hoDt ?;aftly, doey now. 

Another 
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Another gird at the Poolitcs. A privateer of 
that town having, it is faid^ loaded their guns^ on 
their return to port, wi(hed to draw out the fliot, 
but did not know how, nor could they think of 
any other method, than that of firing them off, 
and receiving thf^ (hot in a kettle ; the perfon enn- 
ployed to hold the ketde being fomcwhat apprchen- 
five of danger, prayed his companion, who was to 
difcharge the gun, to flioot zaftly. This is told of 
divers other ports, and^ in all likelihood, with equal 
truth. 

The devil pift piddles about Dorchcftcr, 

This faying arifes from the number of fmall 
ilreams running through different villages here* 
abouts, which, from that circumftance, have their 
names terminating in puddle, pronounced piddle $ 
as Fiddle-town, Toll-piddle, Aff-piddlc, &c. &c, 
Thefe waters are very improperly called puddles, 
being moft of them, clear and running, 

Dorfcifhirc Dorfers. 

Dorfcrs arc peds or paniers, fixed on the backs of 
horfcs, in which higlers carry fifh, poultry, and 
other provifions and wares. Probably thefe were 
either invented, or firft generally ufed in Dorfetlhire, 
as the fiQi-jobbers, according to Fuller, ufed to carry 
their fifli from Lyme to London, 

ESSEX. 
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Eflex ftilcs, Kentifh miles, Norfolk wiles, 
many men beguiles. 

Two very diflferent explanations arc given of 
that part of this ungramniatical proverb which re- 
lates to Eflex, The firft fays, the enclofures in Ef- 
fcx arc very fmall, and the ftiles, confequently, very 
frequent, and being alfo very high and bad, arc 
extremely troublefome to ftrangers. The other is, 
that by ftiles are meant narrow bridges, fuch as are 
laid between marfh and marfh. in the hundreds of 
this county, only jocularly called ftiles, as the 
loofe ftone walls in Derbyfhire are ludicroufly called 
hedges, 

Kentifh miles were not, in reality, longer than 
thofe of other counties, but, before the general in- 
troduftion of turnpikes, moft of the Kentifli roads, 
cfpecially thofe in that part called the Weald, were 
almoft impaflable, fo that a carriage could not 
travel more than a couple of miles in an hour, 
whereby the miles feemed of an extraordinary 
length, and deceived or beguiled many travellers, 
who calculated their journies according to the num- 
ber of miles they had to go, without confidering 
the ftate of the roads. 

Norfolk wiles. Norfolk is faid to have been re- 
markable for litigation, and the quirks and quib- 

ble$ 
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blcs of its attornies ; this was fo great a grievance 
in the reign of Henry VI. that A.D. 1455, a p(^- 
tition was prefented from the commons, (hewing 
that the number of attornies for the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, had lately cncreafed from 
fix or eight to eighty, whereby the peace of thofc 
counties had been greatly interrupted by fuits, 
they therefore petitioned it might be ordained 
that there Ihould be no more than fix common 
attornies for the county of Norfolk, fix for Suffolk, 
and two for the city of Norwich ; thefe to be efeded 
by the chief jufticcs for the time being j any othqr 
perfon afting as an attorney, to * be fined twenty 
pounds> half to the King and half to the plaintiff. 
The King granted the petition, provided it was 
thought reafonable by the judges. Rot. Parlm. 



In anno 



Eflex Calves, 

Effex has long been famous for its calves, and at 
prefent chiefly fupplies London with veal. Fuller 
obferves, that this trade muft have been formerly 
very profitable, if one may judge by the fine fepuir 
chral monuments of marble, inlaid with brafs^ 
credled for butchers, in Coglhall, Chelmsford, and 
other churches, where in their epitaphs they are in- 
ftribed carnifices. Thefe tombs were, in Weaver's 
opinion, befitcing more eminent men; and accord- 
ing 
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ing to Fuller, fcrve to (hew, that the hutchCTs of 
this county, have been richer (or at leaft prouc^) 
than thofe in other places. 

EfTex Lions. 

Calves, great numbers of which are brought 
alive in carts to the London nwrkcts. 

He was born at Little Wittham. 

A punning infinuation that the perfbn fpoken «f 
wants underftanding. Ray places this proverb in 
Lincolnfhire. 

Th« wcav ers beef pf Coiobeilcr. . 

That is li>rats, caught diereaboutsj, and brofght 
tWther in incredible abundance, \)D^hereoft the pdor 
weavers (nunnerous in that town) are frcQuently 

Jeering Cogfliall.' 

This, (fays Ray) is no proverb, but an ignomi- 
nious epithet, fattened on this place by their neigh- 
bours, which, as I hope they do not glory in, foi 
believe they are not guilty of. Other towns in. this 
county have had the like abufive epithet. I re- 
member a rhyme which was in common ufe for- 
merly. 
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merly, of fomc towns not far diftant the one front 
the other. 

Braintree for the pure, ana Bocking for the poor j 
Cogfhall for the jeering town, and Kelvedon for the 
whore. 

Go to Rumford to have your backfide new-* 
bottomed. 

Formerly Rumford was famous for breeches- 
' making, and a man going to Rumford, was thus jo- 
cularly ad vifed to provide himfclf with a pair of new 
breeches. 

Dover-court, all fpeakers and no hearers. 

Dover-court is a village about three miles weft 
of Harwich, to which its church is the mother- 
church. Here a court is annually held, which, as 
it chiefly confifted of fcamen, the irregularity dc- 
fcribed in this proverb is likely to prevail. 

They may claim the bacon at Dunmow. 

This proverb alludes to a cuftom inftituted in the 
manor of Little Dunmow, in this county, by the 
L/)rd Fitzwalter, who lived in the reign of HenryllL 
which was, that any wedded couple, who, after 
being married a year and a day would came to the 

priory. 
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Ipnoiy, and, k«eeling on two fliarprpointcd ftonc^ 
before the prior and convent, fwear that during that 
time^they had neither repented >f their bargain, nor 
had any diHention, fhouldhave a gammon or flitch of 
baton. The records here mention feveral perfons 
nrho have claimed and received it. The cuftom of 
late has been left offL The form of the oath wa$ as 
follows ; 

You fiiall fwearty the culteme of our confeffion. 

That you never made any nuptial! tranfgreflTioiit 

Since you were married man and wife, 

|By houfehold brawls or contentious ftrife g 

Or otherwife in bed or bord. 

Offended each other in deed or word j 

Pr fiace the pariSi derk faid amen, 

Wilhed yourfelves unmarried agen^ 

Or in a twelvemonth and a day. 

Repented not in thought any way; 

But continued true and in defire. 

As when you join'd hands in hoiy quire« 

if to thefe conditions, without all fear» 

Of your own accord you will freely fwear> 

A gammon of bacon you fliall receive. 

And bear it hence with love and good leave. 

For this is our cuftome at Dunmow well known. 

Though the fport be ours, the bacon*s your own. 



N GLpUCESTER^ 
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As furc as God's in Glouccftcrfhirc, 

A faying originatbg from the number andrichcai 
of the religious houfcs in this county.; faid to be 
double in number and value to thofe founded in saxft 
other in England. 

You are a man of Dureiley. 

Ufed to one who has broken his promife^ and 
probably alluded to an ancient and notorious breach 
of faitb^ by fome inhabitants of that town^ the par- 
ticulars of which are now forgotten. 

It's as long coming as Cotfwould barley. 

This is* applied tofuch things as are flow but 
fure. The corn in this cold country, on the 
Woulds, expofed to the winds, bleak and Ihehcr- 
lefs, is very backward at the firft, but afterwards 
overtakes the forwardeft in the county, if not in 
the barn, in the buftiel, both for quantity and 
goodnefs thereof, 

A Cotfwould Lion. 

That is a (heep. Cotfwould being famous for iu 
Ihccp-walks or paftures. 
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$is Iqo^s (pr fcj^rn^) as if he had lived on 
Tewkfbury muftard. 

Said of any pcevifb, or fnappifh perfon, or one 
having a crofs, fierce, or ill-natured countenance. 
Tewkfbury is a market-town in this county, fa- 
mous for its muftard, which is extremely hot 
biting, and polgiiant, and therefore, by this pro- 
verb, fiippofed CO communicate thofe qualities to 
^ibns (ed with it. 

The Trades have always the wind ia theiy 
facespi 

A fuperftitious legend. Sir William Tracy was 
one of the four knights who killed that turbulent 
prelate Thomas Becket, for the punilhment of which 
ofFence it miraculoufly happened, that whenever 
any of the Tracy family travelled, either by land or 
by water, the wind always blew in their faces. This, 
Fuller juftly obferves, was, in hot weather, a blef- 
fing inftead of a curfe, exempting the females of that 
^mily from the cxpencc and troul?lc of buying and 
ufing a fan. 



JNT ft HAMP. 
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HAMPSHIRE ground requires every day of 
the week a (hower of rdin^ and on Sunday 
twain. 



Manners maketh the man, quoth William 
of Wickham. 

William of Wickham, Biihop of Winchefter, 
was founder of Winchefter-coUege in this county, 
and of New-college, Oxford ; he was alfo famous 
for his fkill in architefture; this adage was his^ 
motto, generally infcribed on places of his founda- 
tion. 

Canterbury is the higher rack but Winchefter 
is the better manger. 

W. Edington, Biihop of Winchefter, was the 
author of this faying, giving it as a reafon for his 
refufal .to be tranflated to the fee of Canterbury, 
though nominated thereunto. Indeed, though 
Canterbury be graced with an higher honour, the 
net revenues of Winchefter are greater, there being 
Icfs ftate to be fupported. The proverb is applied 
to fuch as prefer a wealthy privacy, before a lefi 
profitable dignity. Queen Mary obliged the 
manger in fome fort to maintain the rack, by 
commanding John White, Biihop of Winchefter, 

to 
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to pay a thoufand pounds to Cardinal Pole^ Arch- 
bi(hop of Canterbury^ for the better ilipport of his 
eftate. 

The Ifle of Wight hath no monks, lawyers, 
nor foxes. 

This Ipeech, as Fuller remarks has more of mirth 
than truth in it. Perhaps if inftead of none, it 
were faid they had few of the unprofitable and 
troublefome inmates there mentioned, it might be 
nearer the faft. 

The remains of the monafteries of the black 
monks at Carilbrook, and white ones at Quarrcr, 
in this ifland,, confute one part of this faying. 
Jndeed that there Ihould be a fertile, healthy and 
pleafant fpot, without monks, a rich place without 
lawyers, and a country abounding with lambs, 
poultry and game, without foxes, is evidently an 
improbability. 

A Hampshire hog. 

A jocular appellation for a Hamplhire man j 
Hamplhire being famous for a fine breed of hog9> 
and the excellency of the bacon made there. 



N3 HARTFORD. 
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Hartfordfhirc hcdgc-hcgs. 

This proverb feems to have no other meaning 
than that of pointing out the nunnbcr of hed^hogs 
found in this county. Hedge-hogs are harmlefs 
animals, who, from the vulgar error of their fuck- 
ing cows> have, time out of mind, been profcribcd, 
and three-pence, or a groat paid for every one of 
them brought dead or alive to the churchwardens, 
by whofc order they arc commonly gibbeted on 
one of the yew-trees in the church-yard. The 
hedge-hog is emblematically ufed to reprefent a bad 
neighbour, an unfociable and ill-conditioned per- 
fon, its points, when fct up, forbidding a near ap- 
proach ; whether this appellation >\as formerly ap- 
plied to the people of this county in that fenfc does 
not appear. 



tiartfordfhire clubs and clouted fhoon. 

This is a gybe at the rufticity of the honeft Hart- 
fordfhirc yeomen and farmers. Club is an old term 
for a booby. This faying was probably fabricated 
by fome inhabitant of London ; but it fhouid be 
confidercd that although Hartfordfhire is fitu.ated in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, yet, great 
part of it being no general thoroughfare, nor much 
frequented high road^ the inhabitants are likely to 

be 
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be as countrified as perfons living at a greater dif- 
tance from town. Clour^ Ihoon is part.of the drefs 
of a huftaadman aini farmer 5 and, as Fuller ob- 
fervcs, being worn by the tenants, enables their 
landlords, to wear Spaniih leadier boots and 
pujnpj. 

Ware and Wade's mill are worth all London, 

The fqlution of this fayirtg turns oh thcjfquivocal 
meaning of the word ware, by which is here meant 
ware, goods, or nierchandjze, and not the town of 
Ware, anciently fpelt Wear, from the ftoppages 
which there obftruded the river* Wade's-mill is % 
village two mile$ north of Wear or Ware^ 

Hartfordibire kindnefs. 

That is, any one drinking back to his right-hand 
man ; i. e, the perlbn who immediately before 
drank to him. Perhaps a method praftifed by 
fome perfons of this county. Fuller fays this adage 
is meant to exprefs a return for a favor or benefit 
conferred. It rather feems to mean returning a fa- 
vor at the expence of others, as by this inverfion in 
the circulation of the glafs, fome of the company 
arc deprived of their turn. 



N 4 HEREFORD- 
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Blefled is the eye. 

That is between Severn and Wye* 

This proverb, Fulkr fiippofes to refer not on^ 
to the beautiful and fertile couatry fo (ituated, but 
alfo t9 allude to the fafety from hoftile invafiona 
trUiDg from the prot^itioi^ of thofe two rivers. 

Lemper bread and Weably ale. 

Both, tjndoubtedly, very good of their kind^^ 
though not fuperior . to the bread and ale of divers. 
Other counties ; probably this laying was calculated 
for the meridian of the county of Hereford only; 
where thefe towns might have a ftriking fuperiority 
intheartick&abovementioned^FulIer, in explaining 
this proverb, tells us, from Camden, that the wheat 
growing about Hcfton, in Middkfex> yielded (a 
fine a flour, that for a long time the maiigbets for ttm 
KingSi of England wereinadci thcr^of^ 

Every one cannot dwell at Rotheras^ 

Rotheras was a fine feat in this QoyxoiJ^^ belpn^ 
iog to the Lord Bodnnaas^ 

SattQD 
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Sutton Wall and Kenchefter are able to buy 
all London, were it to fell. 

Two places in this county, probably fuppo&d 
to contain mines^ or fome hidden tieafure. . 



HUNTINGTONSHIRE. 

An Huntington fturgeon« 

This is the way to Beggar*s*bu(h. 

It is Ipoken of luch who ufe diflblute and impro^ 
vident courfes, which tend to poverty. BcggarV 
bufh being a well-known tree, on the left hand of 
the London-road from Huntington to Caxton. 
This punning adage is faid to be of royal origin, 
made and applied by King James I. to Sir Francis 
Bacon, he having over generoufly rewarded a poor 
man for a trifling prefent. 

ft 

Ramfey the rich. 

This was the Croefus of all our Englifh abbies ; 
for, having but fixty monks to maintain out of 
feven thoufand pounds a year, the Ihare of 

each 
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each monk was an hundred pounds, with a furplo* 
O? a thoufand pounds for the abbot; prodigious 
fums at that tinwj yer, at the diflblutioa of monaf- 
teries, the annual revenues of this houfc were efti- 
faiated at but one thoufand nine hundred andeighty« 
three pounds, which fliews ho^ much the eftates of 
religious boufes were under-rated in thofe valu- 
ations. 

Ramfey was an abbey of BenediSine monks,i 
built by Ailwine, Alderman of all England, Duke 
or Earl of theEaft Angles, A.D. 9<^9, and dedi-* 
cated to the honor of St, Mary and St, Benedift, 
After the diflblution the fcite, with feveral of the 
manors were granted 3 ift of Henry VIII, to Richard 
Williams, alias Cromwell, 



KENT. 

Neither in Kent nor Chriftcndom, 

This feems, fays Fuller, a very infolent expref- 
fion, and as unequal a divifion, furely the firft au- 
thor thereof had fmall fkill in even diftribution, to 
meafure an inch againft an ell, yea to weigh a grain 
againft a pound. But know, reader, that thi^ 
iome-prpverb is Englifli chriftendqm, whereof 
ICent was firft converted to the faith. So then. 

Kent 
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Kent and Chrlftcndom (parallel to Rome and Italy) 
is ai much as the firft cut and ail the loaf befide^ 
I know there paffes a report, that Henry IV. 
King of France, muftering his foldicrs at the fiegc 
of a city, found more Kentilh-men therein, than 
foreigners of all Chriftcndom befide, which (being 
but fcventy years fince) is, by fome, made the ori- 
ginal of this proverb, which was more ancient in 
ufe, and therefore 1 adhere to the former interprjC- 
fation. With all due deference to the above au- 
thority, this proverb rather feems intended as an 
itoriical reproof to the good people of Kent for 
over-rating the importance of their county. The 
Kentifh-men formerly claiming the right of march- 
ing in the van of the Englifh army» 

A man of Kent. 

All the inhabitants of Kent, eaft of the river Med- 
way, are called Men of Kent, frdim the ftory of their 
having retained their ancient privileges, particularly 
thofe of gavil-kihd, by meeting William the Con- 
queror, at Swanfcomb-bottom* Each man, befides 
his arms, cartying a green bough in his hand, 
by this contrivance concealing their numbesr 
under the appearance of a moving wood. The 
reft of the inhabitants of the county are ftiled 
JCentilh-men, 

A Knight 
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A Knight of Cales^ a Gentleofian of Wales> 
and a Laird of the North countrcc, 

A Yeoman of Kent with his yearly rent, will 
buy them out all three. 

Many very poor Gentlemen were knighted by 
Robert Earl of Effex, in his expedition to Calcs, 
A, D; 1596, when he conferred that honor on fixty 
perfons, for this he was blamed by Queen Eliza- 
beth, as making the honor of knighthood too 
cheap. 

As every Welchman is undoubtedly a Gentle- 
man, there muft inevitably be among them a 
number of very poor ones, as well ias among the 
the northern Lairds, who have not, till lately, fuf- 
fered any of their family to engage in commerce 
or trade. 

A Yeoman was an independent man, fomewhat 
Iclsthan a Gendeman (a term formerly not fo libe- 
tally dealt out as at prefent.) A yeoman occupied 
his own land, killed his own mutton, and wore 
the fleeces of his own fheep, fpun in his houfe. 
The yeomanry of Kent were famous for their riches. 
This clafs of people is now entirely extinft, the 
title of Gentleman being almoft as univerfally 
claimed in England as in Wales, 

The 
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The father to the bought 
The fon to the plough. 

This alludes to one of the privileges of gavel- 
kind, enjoyed by part of this county, whereby, ia 
many felonies, only the goods and chattels, but not 
the lands, are forfeited to the crown, on the execu- 
tion of a criminal. 

Gavel-kind was an ancient Saxon cuftom, enaft* 
ing an equal divifion of the lands of the parent 
among his children, as its name implies. Gavol^ 
kind being a corruption of the German gieb alk 
kind, give to all the children. N^ny Kentifh ef- 
tates were difgavelled by an a6t of parliament of the 
31ft of King Henry VIII. on the petition of the 
owners, 

Kent is divided into three parts, the firfl: has 
health without wealth, the fecond wealth 
without health, and the third both health 
and wealth. 

The firft is Eaft Kent, the part adjoining to 
the fea, which is extremely pleafant and healthy, 
but has much poor land ; the fecond is the Weald 
and Romney^marih, famous for its fine paftures and 
rich graziers, but extremely fubjeft to agues ; the 
third is that pare of Kent in the neighbourhood of 

London^ 
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London^ where the fituation Is healthy, the foil good, 
and the inhabitants rich. 



Long, lafey,. louzy Lewi(bam. 

ijs^ifhdm is certainly a very long town or vijlage, 
^d, it is faid, was once a very poor one, often the 
confequence of idlencfs, and that poor and idlci per- 
fons Ihould be infedled with the vermin mentioped 
in the proverb is alio very natural* Though, ou'^he 
9(rhole, it is like]y> that the alliteration of this pro^ 
^etb, rather than the truth of ijt, has pieferved it x» 
rthc prefent time; 

A jack of Dover* 

A jack of Dover is mentioned by Chaucer in his 
Proerne to the Cook, 

And many a jack of Dover he had fold, 

Which had been two times hot and two times cold* 

If by a jack is meant the fifti now fo called, that is, 
efmall pike, the produce of the little river running 
fhrough that place is much changed, there being 
very few, if any, pikseinit. Indeed this prover}>i 
if it may be called one, fcems to have very Uttls 
neaoing in iu 

A Dover 
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A Dover fhark and a Deal.favage* 

The corps of a drowned man having been driven 
onihore^ near .Dover, with a ^old ring onhia 
finger^ one of the inhabiunts )of thatiplace (ovmA 
hina, .and, being unable to take off the ring, frp» 
the TwcUing of his ikger, bit it off, iRph^nce liio 
Dover^ea have obtained the nkkHn^,me of fharks* 
The appellation of Deal favage, probably originated 
from the hnitality -and exadion of the boatnuen, 
who take every advantage of the neceffities of travel- 
lers and (paflengers, One thing, Jiowever, flioul4 
be mentioned in their favour, which is, that in 
cafes of ihipwreck, they are ever ready to venture 
their own lives, to faye thofe of the (hipwrecked 
crews.. 

Kentifh long tails. 

This appellation is faid to have been given to the 
Kentilh-men from the following cirqumftance, the 
inhabitants of a Kentilh village not only beat and 
abufed St. Auguftihe and hifi companions, whilft 
preaching but ^llb opprobrioufly tied fifli-tails to their 
backfides j qn which the faint caufed tails to grow on 
the rumps of thofe men and all their defcendants* 
Fuller fays this event iypretended to have happened 
near Ccrne in Dorfetlhire, and therefore does not 
i^uc to this county » A fimilar infult and punifli^ 

ment 
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went is (aid to have been tranfaScd at Chatham or 
Hochefter, only inftcad of St. Auguftinc,' the in- 
jured party was St. Thomas Becket. 

Another folution given to this matter is^ that 
during one of the crufades^ the Englifh foldiers 
vfed to wear bags or wallets for carrying their ne- 
Ceflaries, which bags hung down behind them like 
tails^ whence, in fome difputc between William 
Longfpee Earl of Salilbury, and Robert, brother of 
Saint Louis, King of France, the latter called the 
Englifti long-tails. How the name happened to 
ftick only on the Kentifli-men remains to be ex- 
{}iained» 

Deal, Dover and Harwich, 

The devil gave with his daughter in marriage. 

And, by a codicil to his will. 

He added Hclvoet and the Brill. 

A fatyrical fquxb thrown at tlie inn-keepers of 
thofc places, in return for the many impofitioni 
pradifed on travellers, as well natives as ftrangers. 
Equally applicable to moft other fea-ports. 

Tenterden ftecple's the caufe of Godwin's- 
fands. 

« This proverb (fays Ray) is ufed when an ab- 
'fird and riculous reafon is given of any thing in 

(jueftion ; 
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tjlieftiori ; an account of the original wJiefeof^ I find 
ii\ one of Bilhop Latimer's ffcrmons^ In thefe wordsi 
Mr, Mqore was once fent with commifllon into 
Kent, to try out, if it might be, what was the caufe 
of Goodwin*s-fandsi and the flielf which ftoppcd up 
Sandwich-haven. Thither cometh Mr- Moore^ 
and calleth all the fcountry before him, fuch as were 
thought to be rntn tit experience, ^ii3 men that 
could of. likelihood beft fatisfy him of the matter 
c6ncen>ing ;hc flopping df Sandwich-haVen. Among 
the reft came in before him an old rnan with a white 
head, and one that was thought to be little lefs 
than an hundred years old* When Mr. Moore 
iaw this aged man^ he thought it eipcdient to hear 
him fay his mind in this ndatter (for, being fd old 
a man, it was likely that he k'new rtioft in that prtf- 
fence or company) fo Mr. Moore called thii old 
aged man unto him^ and faid, father (faid he) tell 
me, if you can^ what is the caufe of the great 
arifing of the fands and itielves here about this 
haven^ which Hop it up, fo that no fliips can ar-- 
rive here j you are the oldeft man I can elpy in all 
the company, fo that if any man can tell any caufe 
of it, you, of all likelihood, cianfay mpft to it, or, 
at leaftwife, more than dny mail here afftmbled* 
Yea, forfooth, good Mr. Mooted quoth this old 
man, for 1 am well nigh an hundred years old^ 
and no man here in company anjr thing near my 
age. Well then, quoth Mr. Moore^, how fyy yoti 
to this matter, what think you to be the eaufe of 

O th«i€ 
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thefe fhelves and fands which ftop up Sandwick^ 
haven? Forfooth, Sir, quoth he, 1 am an old 
man, I think that Tcnterden-fteeple is the Caufc 
of Goodwin Vfands ; for I am an old man. Sir, 
quoth he, I may remember the building of 
Tenterden-ftecpic, I may remember when there wa^ 
no fteeple at all there, and before that Tenterden 
ftceple was in buildingj there was no manner of 
talking of any flats or fands that ftopt up the 
haven, and therefore I think that Tenterden fteeple 
is the caufe of the decay and deftroying of Sand- 
wich-haven. Thus far the Bilhop. 

But Fuller oblerves, that one ftory Is good till 
another is told ; and, though this be all whereupon 
this proverb is generally grounded, I met fince, 
fays he, with a fupplement thereunto ; It is this ; 
Time out of mind money was conftantly colleded 
out of this county, to fence the eaft banks there* 
of againft the eruption of the feas, and fuch fums 
were depoGted in the hands of the Bifhop of Ro- 
chefter ; but, bccaufe the fea had been very quiet 
for many years without any encroaching, the bifhop 
commuted that money to the building of a fteeple, 
and endowing a church at Tenterden* By this 
diver fion of the coUeftion for the maintenance of the 
banks,, the fea afterwards brake in upon Goodwin's- 
fands* And now the old man had told a rational 
tale, had he found but the due favour to finifh it^ 
onr* thus, fometimes, that h cmkhQy aecoumed 

ignorance 
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ignorance of the fpcakcr, ivhich is nothing but 
itrtpaticncc in the auditors, unwilling to attend to 
^he end of the difcourfe, 

Starv'em» Rob'timi and Cheat*em# 

Stroud, Rochefler and Chatham* A faying xrt 
the mouths of the foldiers and failorsj in allufion to 
the inipoiitions pra&ifed on them* 



LANCASHIRE, 



Lancafhire fair women* 



i 



The beauty of the iR^nieii 6f'th!s county has lorig 
been proverbial, wittefi.the Weil-known appellation 
of Lancafhire witched, which, at the fame tmie as 
it records the beauty of the Lancafhire fenlales^ 
carries with it a kind of reflexion on the maks^ 
for their fuperftitious cruelty^ in executing a number 
of poor innocent people^ undef the denonunatioti 
of witches, this faying implying, that the cburms 
of female beauty are the only charms by; wbkh 9 
rational man can be affeded^ 

That the women of one County ittay fcmafkably 
differ from thofc of another, fccrtti 2 matter not ta 
JIbe doubted I air, food, and fituadoo^ producing 

O • ftrikit^ 
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ftriking variation? in the fizc, Ihapp, and colour of 
.^uiimalsi thpreforc why not in the human Ipcci^s^ 

It is written upon a wall at Rome, Rib« 
chefter was as rich as any town in 
Chriftendom. 

^ Some monumental wall> whereon the names of 
the principal places vnere infcribed then fubjeA to 
the Roman empire, and probably that Ribchcfter 
was anciently fome eminent colony (as by pieces 
of coins and columns there daily digged* out doth 
jq)pear) however, at this day, it is not fo much as 
a market-town, but whether decayed by age, or 
deftroyed by accident Is uncertsun. lit is called 
Ribchefter, becaufe fituated on the river Rilv 
bk. This is Mr^ Ray's ielmion^ but probably 
the meaning does not lie fo deep. It rather ieems 
€0 have been meant as a reproo£ to any xhean per<^ 
£>n boafting of their anceft^s, and ta be inter-^ 
preted thus, fuppoie this podr village of Ribchefler 
to havebc^n once as rich as any town jn Chriflen- 
dom, what is it the better for it now ^ Or die on 
ibnne one boafting of fb^er importance. he cannot 
]prQve,..to 4uote the orcumftanceof the infcrip- 
tion oa the Roman w^ by way oL a lidiculous^ 
paralleU 

^s M »8. P6a<il6rhilfc 

.: : ii , .. \ . . ... : This 
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This is generally underftood to mean coeval with 
'the Creation/ of, at Ifeaft, ^ith the flood ; although 
if it be, as fome have fuppofed, the cf&d of a v6U 
cano, its firit exigence may have a latq: date. 

|. ; If riviag Pike dq wear f hood, - •. 
Be fure that day will ne'er be good, | 

A mid about die topr of diat hiD is afign of foul 
weather. 



LEICESTERSHIRE. . 

Bean-belly Leiccftcrfliire. 

So called from the great plenty of that grain 
growing therein, whence it has alfo been a common 
faying in the neighbouring counties, fhake a Lei- 
ceftcrlhire yeoman by the collar, and you Ihall hear 
the beans rattle in his belly. Fuller obferves, thefe 
yeomen fmile at what is faid to ratde in their bellies, 
Vhilft they know that good filver ringeth in their 
pockets. 

If Bcvcr have a cap^ 

You cburles of the vale look to that« 

That is, when the clouds hang over the tower of 
Bevcr-wftlCj it is a prognoffiick of much rain, which 
- ^ O3 i& 
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{3 extremely unfavourable to that fruitful valcj ly* 
ing in the three counties of I^iceiterj Lmcoln and 
^Qttinghann. 

Brpad for Borough-men« 

At Great Glen there are more great dogs than 
honeftmen. 

Carleton warlers# 

So called from a rattling in their throats^ of 
v^hich Burton thus freaks s I cannot here omit one 
obfervation^ which, by fome, hath been made, of 
the natdralifts of this town, that all thofe who arc 
born here, have a harfh and ratdcing kindof fpeech^ 
uttering their words with much difEculty and wharl- 
ing in the throat, and cannot well pronounce the 
letter R. It is however faid, the prefent genera^ 
tion have got over this impediments 

ril throw yott into Harborough-ficld* 

A threat for children, Harborough having no 
acid. 

Put up your pipes, and go to Lockington« 

Lockington (lands in the utmoft north angle of 
the Ihire, upon the confines of Derby and Nqtting- 

hamfliires. 
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hamfhires, near the confluence of the Trent and 
Sore. Probably this was a faying to a troublefome 
fellow, dcfiring him to take himfclf off to a great 
diftance. 

The laO: man that he killed keeps hogs ia 
Hincley-ficld. 

Spoken of a coward that never duril fight. 

He has gone over ATsfordy-bridge back* 
wards. 

Spoken of one. that is paft learning. Probably 
the point of this fies in the equivocal word Afs. 

Like (he mayor of Hartlepool, you cannot 
do that* 

Ray places this among the Lcicefterfliire pro* 
verbs, but it rather feems to belong to Durham^ 
Hartlepool being within that biflxoprick* The fenfe 
of it is, you cannot work impofllbilties i an allufion 
to the following ftory. A mayor of a poor corpo* 
ration, defirous to ihew his old companions that 
he was not too much elated by his high office, told 
them that, though he was mayor of that corpora- 
tion, he was ftiU but a man, there being many things 
iie could not do* 

04 Bedworth 
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I 

y 13e4wortM^bcgg?W8, 

Probably fpmc poor hamlet. It i« not men* 

tioned by Burtpp, pr any qf the topographical 
writers, 

JIc leaps like the belle giant, or devil of 

About Mountfprrcl, of-Moui^jftrill^ 6y$. Jfcck^ 
the country -people have a ftpry of a giant or dcviU 
named Bell^ who oqce, in a ri)prry yein^ topic three 
^rodigiqgs leaps^ whiiph they thus deftribc? At 
a place^ thence ever after called Mpuptforrril, hp. 
mounted hi$ forrel horfe;, and leaped a mile, to a 
place, frorn it fincc pamedOneleap, now corrupted ta 
Wanlip; thence, he leaped another mije, to a village 
f:alled3iLJrft-aH, from the burfting of both himfelf, his 
girts, and his horfe ; the third leap was alfo a mile^ 
but t|ie yiolenci? of the exertion and ihock killed 
)iimj and he wa$ therf buried, aqd the place has 
^cr fince been denominated Bell'^-grave, pr BelU 
grave> This ftpry feems ca|culatlxl tp ridicule thoif 
tellers of mifacubu^ftqrics, p^led ^hoptofS in the 
^ong bow. 

Yhere are more whores in Hofc, than hpneil 
V^omen in Long Clawton, 

Hofe 
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Hofe and Long Clawton arc ijeighbouring vil- 
lages, within a mile of each other ; Hewcs, orHofej 
is but a fnnall place. Long Claxton, Clayfton, or 
Clawfton, is a very large one, near a mile long^ 
Travellers, when they axm la fight of thefe tWo 
places, are generally entertained with this coslri^ 
proverb; and, at firft, confidering the different 
iizesof the two places, are ;tpt to be fii^rized all 
the oddnefs of the affertion j but the entendre lies m 
the word ^Hqfe, which here is meant to fignify 
ftockings, fo that the affertion is, that there are morjgj 
whores who wear ftockings, than there ^e honeft 
women dwelling in L-ong Clawfton. 

Hog$ Nortoa, where Piggs play on the 
organs. 

The true name of the town, according to Peckii 
is Hocks Norton, but vulgarly pronouned Hogs 
Norton. The organift to this paiifli-chureh was 
pamed Piggs^ 

"The facne again, guoth Mark of Bell-grave^ 

This ftory, faid to he an allufion to an ancient 
militia-olHcer, in Queen Elizabeth's time, who, 
pxercifing his company before the lord lieutenant, 
was fo abafhed, that, after giving the firlt word* of 
command, he could recoUeft no more, but repeat-? 
f^ljr pr4e|td ;})ei|& tp d^ the famf again. 
V : What 
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What have I to do with Bradfhaw^s wind*- 
miil^ 

(i. e.) What have I to do with any other man s 
t>ufinefs» 

Then Til thatch Groby^pool with pancakes^ 

Spoken when fomething improbable is pronriifcd 
br foretold. Burton does not mention any thing of 
thispooL 

For his death there is many a wet eye in 

Groby-pool. J/ 1^ n^t^iu^ ^rtfr^ 

" Thit IS, no^yes are wetted^by tears for himi 
^ken of a perfon not much efleemed or regretted. 

In and out like Bellefdon^ I wot« 

Probably a fcattercd Irregular village. Nothing 
particular refpedingit occurs in Burton; 

A Leicefterihire plover^ 

A bag-puddingt 

LINCOLN- 
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Lincolnftiirc, where the hogs ihitc foap, and 
cows ihite fire. 

The inhabitants, of the poorer fort, walhing their 
clothes with hog*s-dung, and burning dry cow- 
dung, for want of better fuel. 

Lincolnfliirc bagpipers. ' 

Whether becaufe the people here do more de- 
light in the bagpipes, or whether they are niore cunr 
^ing in playing upon them; indeed the former of 
thefe will infer the Utter. 

As loud as Tom of Lincoln. 

This Tom of Linoln is 'an extraordinary great 
bell, hanging in one of the towers of Lincoln Min* 
fter 5 how it got that name I know not, unjefs it 
were impofcd on it when baptized by the Papift$. 
Howbeit the prefent Tom was caft in King James's 
time^ anno i6|0f 

He looks at it (or him) as the devil looks 
over Lincoln. 

Some refer this to'Lincoln-minfter, over which, 
wbfn firft finilhed, the devil is fuppofed to have 

looked 
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Jookedj with a fierce and terrific countenance^ 9s 
Ihcerifed and alarmed at this coftly inftance of de- 
votion. Ray thinks it more prdbable that it took 
its rife from a fmall image of the devil placed on 
the top of Lincoln-college, Oxford, over which he 
looks, feemingly with much fiiry^ 

All the carts that come to Crowland aro 
(hod vjrith filver^ 

When this faying was firft ufed it was true, for 
Crowland was fituate in fo moorifli and rorteh 
'ground, in the Fens', that fcarce a horfc, much lefs 
a cart, could come to it. It has fince been draihed, 
fo that in fummer-time, Crowland may be vifited 
by a common caitb - 

Yellow bellies. 

. This is an appellation given to pcrfons born in 
the Fens, who, it is joculariy faid, have yellow 
bellies, like their eels. 

As mad as the baiting bull of Stamford. 

William, Earl Warren, lord of this town, in the 
time of King John, ftandiiigupon the walls of the 
caftle at Stamford, faw tWQ bi^tt? m. the meadow, 

fighting 
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fighting for a cow, till all the. butchers dogs,, great 
and fixiall, purfued one of thenij maddened by the 
noifc and multitude quite through the town. Thi$ 
fight fo plcafed the Earl that he gave all thofti 
meadows, called the caftle-meadows, where firft 
this bull duel began, for a common, to the butchers 
of the town Cafter the firft grafs was eaten) on con- 
dition they annually find a mad bull to be baited, 
the day fix v^ks before Chriftmas-day. 

, He was born at Little Wittham. 

This has been expkined ampng the Efiex pro* 
verbs. 

drantham gruel, nine grits an,d a gallon of 
water. 

Poor gruel indecdi This pmverb bears hard on 
the liberality of the good people of Grantham, and 
is applicable to any compofition wherein the chief 
ingredient is wanting; alfb, figuratively, to any 
difcoyrfe, wherein the Ijpeaker ufes a multiplicity of 
words, foreign to the niain point. 

They hold together as the men of Macfliamj^ 
when they loft their common. 

. • • thii. 
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This is moft probably fpoken ironically, and 
means, that by being divided into difFerent faftions^ 
thefe men ruined their caufc and loft their com- 
mon. Ray fays, others ufe it as an exprcflion of ill 
fuccefs, when men ftrivc and plot together to no 
purpofe, 

LONDON- 



A London jury hang half and fave half. 

Some affirm this is of an EiTex, others of a Mid- 
dlefcx jury, perhaps it is equally true of all, that is, 
tintrucofall three. It fuppofcs that thefe jurors, 
either unable, or unwilling to be at the pains of 
attending to the evidence, endeavour to temper juf- 
tice with mercy, by acquitting one half of the pri- 
foners, and condemning the other. An hour's at- 
tendance at the Old-Bidley would (hew the falfity 
of this adage. 

London-bridge was made for wife men to go 
over, and fools to go under. 

This proverb, fince the opening and paving of 
the bridge, has more truth in it than it formerly 
had 5 for, before that improvement, a man run as 
great, if wot a greater rifk of being fqucczed to 

death 
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death by a cart, in going over it, than of being 
drowned by going under it. At prefcnt the fafety 
is in favour bf the land paflage^ 

Ane ill word meets another and if it were aC 
the bridge of London. 

. This (fays Fuller) is a Scottifh proverb, and in- 
deed a Scottiih text needs a Scottifh comment 
thereon ; however, I thus guefs at the meaning 
thereof, London-bridge is notorioufly known for a 
narrow pafs and numerous palTengers, fo that people 
meeting there, on a quarrel, will quickly be en- 
gcndred, if one of them hath not the wit or patience 
to ftep into a (hop, if on foot ; if on horieback to 
ftay in void places. Thus words quickly inflame 
a difference, except one of the parties have the dtf- 
cretion of filence, yielding or departure. 

Billingfgate language* 

Billingfgatc is the grand fifh-market, to which 
the filhermen bring their fifli, and the fifhmongers, 
both ftationary and ambulant, repair to purchafe 
them ; among the latter there are many of the fair 
fex, not famous for the politenefs of their addrefs, 
delicacy of language, or patience and long fuffcring^ 
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He that IS at a low ebb at Newgate, may 
foon be afloat at Tyburn. 

Newgatf ^Tyburn, and the gallows, have been long 
the fubjeft of much low wic. Were publtck exe- 
cutions, condufted more fblemnly, and the igno- 
miny of that kind of death ftrongly inculcated into 
the common people, perhaps thofe dreadful exhibi* 
tions might be lefs frequent. 

When Tottenham-wood is all on fire. 
Then Tottcnham-ftrcct is nought but mirc^ 

Fuller quotes this proverb from Mr. William 
EedwcU, one of the tranflators of the Bible, and 
gives the following as his folution. When Tot- 
tenham-wood, of many hundred acres, on the top 
of an high hill, in the weft end of the parifh, hath a 
foggy mift hanging and hovering over it, in a man** 
ner of fmoke; then generally, foul weather foUowcth, 
fo that it ferveth the inhabitants inftead of a prog- 
noftication. 

There is another explanation of this proverb. 
Tottenham-wood is faid to have fervcd that part 
of London ncareft to it with wood for fuel, and 
when that wood was all on fire 5 i. e* in winter, 
Tottenhamrftrcet was extremely foul and miry. 

Tottenbara 
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Tottenham is turned FrenGh* 

About the beginning of the reign of rfenry VllL 
& valt number of French mechanics Came over to 
Eogland, filling nOt only the outlkirts of this 
town> but alfo the neighbouring villages, to the 
great prejudice of the Englilhartifans, which caufed 
the infurredlion in London^ May-day> A. D. 1517* 
This* proverb is ufed in ridicule of perfons affefting 
foreign faftiions and manners, in preference to thofe 
of their own country* 

Vou fliali as eafily remove Tottenham-wood* 
Spoten as a thing impoffible to be efie&ed^ 

London liek-pennyk 

The truth of this appellation, though a very t)ld 
bftej will, I truft, be fupported by the teftimony of 
every perfon, caufed by bufinefs or pleafure to vifit 
it J but it will appear with the greatcft propriety to 
trountry-gentlemen, \i*ho bring up their wives and 
daughters to fee the town* 

St* Giles's breed j fat, fagged and faucy* 

P The 
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The people of that parifh, particularly thole re- 
fident in Newt6n aad Dyot-ftrcets, ftill retain their 
rags and impudence, but do not fcem remarkable 
f:>r their embonpoint; perhaps the proverb pnly 
meant to indicate that they did not wear down their 
flelh by hard labour, in which cafe lazy, ragged, 
and faucy, whouUl have been a better defcriptioii 
of them. 

He will ride backwards up Holborn^hilL 

He will come to be hanged. Criminals con- 
demned for offences connmitted in London and 
Middlefex, were, till about the year 1784, executed 
at Tyburn, the way to which from Newgate, was 
up Holborn-hill. They were generally conveyed in 
carts (except fuch as had intereft to obtain leave to 
ride thither in a coach) they, I mean thofe in carts, 
were always placed with their backs towards the 
horfes, it is faid out of humanity, that they might 
not be Ihocked with a view of the gallows till they 
arrived under it ; though fome think the mode of 
riding was to encreafe the ignominy. 

He will faint at the fmell of a wall-flower* 

Intimating that the perfon {0 fpoken of had been 

confined in the gaol of Newgate, formerly ftiled the 

wall-flower, from the wall-flowers growing up 

againil it. 

He 
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Mc may wet his knife on the threiSioid ot 
the Fleet. 

Said of p«rfons who arc hot in debtj as they may 
go into a prifon without danger of being detained-* 
This^ proverb^ however> is fometimes ufed in a 
'different fenfe^ on feeing a perf6n newly come to a 
great fortune, and fpending it extravagantly, it na- 
turally occuTS> that by, fucli proceedings, he may 
wet his knife on the threfhold of the Fleet, which 
taay be done as well on one fide as the other of the 
iron grates. The Fleet takes its name from a fmail 
brook running by \i\ 

A cockney^ 

A very ancient nick-ntoie for a citizeii of Loh- 
^qn. Ray fays, an interpretation of it is, a young 
Jjerfon coaxed or cocquered^ made a wanton, or 
hellle-cock, delicately bred and brought up, fo as 
Vhen arrived at man'^ eftate, to be unable to bear 
the leaft hardfhip. Another, a perfort ignorant of 
the terms of country d^conbmy, iuch as a young 
titizen, who, having been ridiculed for calling the 
iieighing of a horfe laughing, and told that Was call- 
td neighing, next morning, oh hearing the cock 
crow, to ihew inftruftion was not thrown away upon 
him, exclaimed tohijs former inftrudlor, how that 

f a cocfc 
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cock, neighs ! whence the citizens of London have 
ever fincc been called cock-fleighs, or c6ckneys^ 
Whatever may be the origin of this term, we at leaft 
learn from the following verfes, attributed to Hugh 
Bagot, Earl of Norfolk, that it was in ufc in the 
time of King Hewy II. 

Was I in my caftle at Blingay, 
Faft by the river Waveney, 
I would not cafe for the King of Cockney, 
i. e. the King of I«onddn. 

The King of the Cocknies occurs among tie re- 
gulationfor the fports and fhews formerly held in the 
Middle Temple, on Childermas-day, where he had 
his officers, a marfliall, conftablc, butler, &c.— 
See Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales, p, 247. 

He was born within the found of Bow- bell. 

This, fays Fuller, is the periphralis of a Lon- 
doner at large, born within the fuburbs thereof; the 
found of this bell exceeding the extent of the lord- 
mayor's mace. It is called Bow-beD, becaufc 
hanging in the fteeple of Bow-church, and Bow- 
church, becaufe built on bows, or arches ; but X 
have been told, fays Ray, that it was called fronfi 
the crofs ftone arches ot bows, on the top of the 
fteeple* 

According 
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According to Stpwe, one Johfi iDun, a mercer, 
g^Ve, in 1472, two tenements^ to maintain the 
ringing of this bell every night, at nine o'clock, a3 
^ Ogn^Jl fpr the city apprentices and fervants to leave 
off work. William • Copeland, the king's mer- 
chant, about the year 1520, gave a bigger bell for 
the fanie purpofi^ and had the banfel of it himfelf, 
it being firft rang as a knel at h's burial. 

Kirbics caftlc, and Megfcs glory, 
Spinola's pleafure, and Fifher's folly. 

Thefe were four houfes about the city, built by 
citizens, who thereby ruined themfelves. Fuller 
fays, the firft of thefe is fo uncaftellated, and the 
glory of the fecond fo obfcured, that very few know 
^(and it were necdlefs to tell them) where thefe houfes 
ftood. 

As for Spinola (adds he) a Genoan, made a free 
denizen, the mafter and fellows of a college in 
Cambridge, know too well what he was, by their 
expenfive fuit, known to pofterity by Magdalen- 
xoHege cafe j if his own country, I mean the Ita- 
lian, curfe did overtake him, and if the plague of 
building did light upon him, few, I believe, did 
pity him. 

^ As for the laft, it was built by Jafper Fifh, free 
Qf the Goldfmiths',oneof the fix clerks in chancery, 

Pj and 
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^nd a juftice of peace, who, being a man of n^ 
great wealth (as indebted to niany) built here a 
beautiful houfe, with gardens of pleafure, an4 
bowling-allies abou.t it, called Devonlhire-houfe at 
this day. 

He will follow hi^i like St, Anthony's pig, 

St. Anthony was originally a fwincrherd, and ia 
fill pidtures and fculpturcs, is reprefented as f^Uowe^ 
t>y § pig, frequently having a bell aboyt hi^ neck^ 
Probably this pig might have been one of hi^ 
former eleves^ before he took on himfelf the trade 
pf a faint. The attachment of this pig or hoe, at 
lengthy gre\y proverbial^ 

Fuller gives another explanation, >yhich, take it\ 
his own words. " St. Anchonie is notorioufly 
known for the patron of hogs, having a pig for hi^ 
page in all pictures, though for what reafon un-t 
known ; except, hecaufe being a herrnit, and hav- 
ing a cell qr hole digged in, the earth, and having, 
|iis general repaft on rpots^^ he and hogs did in fome 
fort entercommons, both in ^heir diet and lodgings. 

There was a fair hoipital huik to the honor pf 
St. Anthony, in Bennet's Fink, in this city, thp 
protedors and prpftors whereof claimed a privilege 
to themfelvcs, to garble the live pigs in the market^ 
pf the city, and fych as they found, ftarved^ or ptthc?- 

"^ife 
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L O N D O N,^^ 

imfc unWhbfefomefor man's fbftenahcej they would ' 
flit in the ear, tie a bell about their necks, and let 
them loofc about the city, 

Nonedurft hurt or take therti up, (having the' 
livery of St. Anthony iipon them) but many would 
give them bread and feed them in their paflage, 
whom they ufed to follow, whining' after them. 
But, if fuch' pigs proved fat, and well-liking, as' 
dfcen they did, the officers of St. Anthony's hofpi*^ 
tal would feize on them for their own ufe. This pro- 
verb is applicable to fuch, who have fervile faleable 
fouls, who, for a fmall reward, will lack-wey many 
miles, prefling their patrons with their unwelcome 
irnportunity, 

A fool will not part v/lth his bauble for the 
Towner of Londoia, 

This Tower anciently was, and in part dill is, 
the magazine of England's wealth. There die. 
filver, the mint of money, and there the brafs and 
iron to defend it, the armory and ftorehoufe of ord- 
nance J yet fools fo doat on their darling fancies, 
that they pri2;e them above 4II this treafure. JBur^ 
alas I we do ourfelves what we deride in others.. 
Every one is addifted to fome vanity or another, 
which he will not part with on any conditions, lb 
weak and wilful we are by nature. He that will 
P4 ^Qt 
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not freely and fadly confefs th^t he is mudi a fdol 
i$all afooh^Thtls faith fuUer, 



A loyal heart may be Uncjcd un4cr Traitor's* 
bridge, 

' This is a bridge under which ia an entrance into. 
the Tower, over againft Pink-gate, formerly fatal 
to thofe whg landed there, there beiri^ a muttering^ 
that fuch never came forth alive, as dying, lo fay no. 
worfe, therein^ without any legal trial, Qyeen 
Elizabeth, according to Fox, in his Afts and Mo- 
numents^ when fcnt by her filler Mary to the Tower, 
objected to landing here, but her conduftor, a lord, 
whom he does not mention, would not indulge her 
in |he choice, but obliged her to fubmift 

The drift of this proverb is to caution us againft 
believing perfons guilty of an offence or crime before^ 
it is proved, as many an honeft man ha$ been un-- 
jqftly accufed and imprifoned. 

To C^ft water in the Thames, 

That is, to give to thofe who have already plenty,^ 
but, with refpeA to the Thames, there have beeq 
times, when throwing water into it^, would not have 
teen an unneceffary a£t j for, in the fourth of Wil-. 
liam Rufus^ A, D. U^S, the w«er was fo low. 
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that men walked acrofs it dr^-^fhod s and^ in 1581^ 

out the frefb, and kept back the fait water. It is 
dlfo poffible^ the fame want of wa^r may in futtire 
happen, from the many bridges, wharfs, caufeways, * 
ajjd other impedioiemts^ th^t obftruft the free infli»^ 
of the tide, " * ' 



Allgoeth down Gutter-lane, 

That is, the throat, 'This proverb is appljcablq 
to thofe who Ijpehd all .their fubff ance in eating and 
drinking, 

- Guthurun-Ianej named from -a |)erf<Mi who once 
owned it, is vulgarly pronounced Gutter4dne, 
though fome fay it obtained that appellation from its 
refemblance, on account of the nan»wncfs; to the 
throat or gullet. Jt leads out of CheapBdc, caft of 
Fofter-lane, and was ancientlyinhabmxi by gold-; 
beaters. * ■ ' . : 

You are all for the Hoiftings (or Huftings.) 

Th^t is, you all wifh to be rulers. The court of 
h»fti^s is the principal court iii the city •qf Lon- 
don. It is named from being hoaited or devated 
gbov^ the common tevelt 

\ . ' They 
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They agree like the docfcff of Lofiddn; 

That is, not at all. 

Gray's-inn forwalks, Liricoln's-innfpr a wall^ 
The Inner Temple for a garden, and the 
Middle for a balK 

Allthefe were excellent of their kind, and pecu- 
liarly fo, at the time this proverb wa$ made. 

St. Peter le Poor, 

Where'? no t^iivem, alehoufe, or fign at the 
door» 

*■ 
Great part of thifii parifti belonged to. the Au-. 
gnftine fryars, who profcffed wilful poverty.; hence 
the appellation of poor. It was chiefly inhabited bjf 
lich wholcfale merchants, who probably did not Vlfe 
Jigns, like the retailers and lhopkecpers4 

To dine with Duke Humphrey. 

This proverb, Fuller fays, has altered. its mfimr, 
ing. At firft it nieant dining at pother man*s 
table, for Humphrey, Duke .of Qiouc^fter, cpnii 
xnonly called the good Duke, kept an open table^ 

where 
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^hcrc any gentleman was welcome to dine. Aftei? 
his dcceafe, to dine with Duke Humphrey meant 
to ga dinnerlefs, his table, aboyementioned, .having 
pe^ed at his death. Fuller fays that perfons, who 
loit^d abput in St. Paul's church during dii|i|er« 
^me* were faid to dine with Duke Humphrey, ^ 
frofp a mi|laken notign that h? was l?iirie4 ther;. 

J will ufe you as bad as a Jew, 

TI>p lipriid cxadlions and cruelties praftifcd on 
this people by our forefathers, would juflify the idea 
that they were, thepnfelves, in tjipfe inftances, bu{ 
very b^d ChriftianSt 

Good manners to except the lord-mayor of 

JLiondoDf ^. 

A repjoof to perfoqs boafting of themfelves 9% 
jTuperior to the reft of their neighbours. 

1 hgve 4ipc4 ^ ^dl as m/ lordrmayor of 
JLondpq, 

A proverb ufed in cqmmepdation of a chearful 
fflid frugal meal; which, though not fo luxurious, 
is full as comfortable^ ai^d more wholefome tfian 
% Iprd-mayof 's feaft. 



A. Tangierinc, 
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L O N E> O N. 

A debtor confined in a room in Newgate, called 
Tangier^. Se? Hell upon Earthy, or the Dele<aablqj 
Hjftcwy of WhittiAglcon's College, folio, 1793. 

" He has lludied at Whittin^ton's College. 

That Is, he has been confined in Newgate, which 
was rebuilt A. D, 1423, according to the will of 
Sir Richard W'hittington, by John Coverttry, John 
Carpenter, John White, and William Grpve, his 
CKcutbrs, See Maltland's Hiftory of London, 

Paddington-fair, 

An execution at Tyburn ; which place is in, or 
near the parifli of Paddihgton." The indecent be- 
haviour of the common people affemblcd on thefe 
bccafipjis, gives, to one of the moft folemn and 
dreadful fcenes imaginable, the appearance of a fair 
or merry-making, and tehds greatly to defeat the 
end of punilhnient, which is not fo much to tor- 
ment ' ^he utlhyf)py* delinquent, as to de«eF -ochei s 
from committing the like ci'i^me. 

^1 A Squire' of Alfatia. 



r.. . 



A ipend'thrift or Ihlr^er, inh^lting places: former^ 
ly privileged from arrefts. Such were 'White-Fri- 
ars, andthe Mint, in Southwark, the former called 

UiPRer, the lattejf tower Alfatia, 
^-*^^ '• As 
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As old as Paul's 

This cliurch was founded by King Ethelbcr^ 
A:D, 6io. 

As old as PauVs ftceplc. 

An ignorant corruption of the preceding piovcrbj 
for the ftecple, conipared with the church, was but 
e modern building, it having been burned by light-, 
ning, A. D. 1087, and afterwards rehuilt by th^ 
bifhops of London. 

He muft take a houfe in Turn*again»Iane« 

This lane is, in old records, called Wind- 
again-lane ^ it lies in the parifli of St. Sepulchre, 
going down to Flect-ditcb> having no exit at the 
end, from whence it obtained its name. This fay- 
ing is made ufe. of, on fpeaking of perfons who 
live in an extravagant manr^r, fpending more than 
their income, to whom it will be neceffary to tura 
over a new leaf. 

He is only fit for niffians-halL * 

Fuller thus explains this proverb. A ruiEaii Is 
the fame with a fwaggerer, fo called, becaufe en- 
deavouring to make that fide to fwag or weigh down 

-^hercoa 
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irt troublcfome times, brought from the Tower 
\o Weftminfter, .wheit it long terhained. Others 
fuppofe it to refer' to 9^ old fiditious ftoiy 
of a monftrous tall virago, called Long Megg of 
Weftinurfteri of Whom tliere is a fmali penny hif- 
toiy, wrell known to fc^hool-boys of the lefler Ibrtu 
In it there are many relations of her {>r6wefs« 
Whether there ever was fuch a woman or not, is 
ttfimi^ial |. the ftory is fufficicntly ancient> to haVis 
occafidrtcd th* fujing. Megg is there defcribed as 
having; bread^j in proportion to her heighth. Fuller 
lays, that the large grave-ftone ftiewn on the fouth 
fide of the cloifter in Weftminftcr^abbey, faid to 
cover her body, was> as he has read in an ancient 
record, placed over a number of monks who died 
of the* plagtte,-aild were all buried in one gravcj 
that being the place appointed for the fepulture ot 
the abbots- and monks, in which no woman was per** 
mitted to be interred. 

Ccivfibt^garden is the befl garden « 

• Covent-garden is the chief ntiarfcet in London tot 
fruit and garden-ftufFof all kinds* It was (ormtrlf 
the garden of a diflblved monaftery* * Anciently^ 
when thefe' articles were fold in Cheapfide, the prd-« 
verb faid that was the beft garden* 



The Covcnt-^garden ague*. 

The 
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WE STMINSTER. 

The venereal difeafe; Many brothels, ifnder th« 
denonaination of bagnios^ were formerly kept in that 
parilh. Some^ itisfaid> arc ftill remaining^ 

A Drury-lanc vcftaU 

A joctdar appellation for a lady of pleafure of th6 
lower orders many of whom refide in that neighs 
|?ourhood; 



M i D.D L E 8 E X^ 

IStrmd on the Grcch, thirteen houfeSi fbtlr^ 
teen cuckolds^ and never a houfe be^ 
t\Veeri; 

It is addled, as a poltfcript to this provfirb^that 4 
father and Ton lived in one houfe; 

His face was like the red lion of Slrentfbr j^. 

That is, exceeding red. Perhaps this faying was 
firft made ufe of, when that fign was new painted^ 
Dr that the breed of red lions were not fo numerous 
as at prefent. 

iThe vifible church j i. e* Harrow on tte 
HilL 

CL King 
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MIDDLESEX. 

King Charles IL fpeakingon atopic, thtn much 
agitated among divines of diflwent perfuafions, 
namely> which was the vifible church, gave it in 
favor of Harrow on the Hill, which, he faid, he 
always faw, go ^here he w6ukl» 

The nun of Sion^ with the JFr iar of Sheen. 

A faying, meant to cxpfefs birds of t feather. 
Although the river Thames runs between thefe two 
monalteries, there is a vulgar tradition that they had 
a fubterraneous contnuinicatioii. 

Middlelbx clowns. 

Fuller and Ray fuppofe the Middlefcx yeomen 
to have been (tiled clowns, from their not paying 
the fame deference to the nobility and gentry that 
was fhewn by the inhabitants of more remote coun- 
ties, to whom the fight of them was lefs common. 
Perhaps it was likewife owing to the fudden con-r 
traft between the behaviour of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, and of fome of the fmall villages a few 
miles off, leveral of which, even, at preferit, (for 
inftance, Greenford and the adjacent parilhes) arc 
morie countrified than the rufticks of Cornwall of 
Northumberland, 

rH make him wattr hit liorfe at Higfhgate. 

A north 
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A ncMth country faying, meaning Fll fue him, 
and make him talte a journey up to town. High* 
gate being the direft road from the north ta 
London. 

He has been fwom at Higbgatc 

A faying ufed to exprefs that a perfon pre* 
ferrcd ftrong beer to fmall ; an allufion to an an^ 
cient cuftom, formerly otoferved in this village, 
where the landlord of the horns, and other publick 
houftSi ufed to fwear all the lower order of paf- 
fengers, upon a pair of horns, ftuck on a ftick, the 
fubftance of their oath was, that they Ihould not 
kifs the maid when they could kifs the miftrefs, nor 
drink fmall beer when they could get ftrong, with 
divers other like prohibitions, to all which was the 
faving claufe of, unlefs you like her, or it, beft. 
The juror was for ever after, under penalty of 
a bottle of wine, or ale, to call the landlord, fa- 
ther, and he, in retufti, was by him, under like pe- 
nalty, always to be called fon. 



NORFOLK. 



You cannot fpell Yarmouth* fteeple rights 

This is a play on the word right. Yarmouth 

Q)ire is awry, or crooked, and cannot be fct righ 

Q^a or 
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or ftraight by %e4ling ; fome who chufe to go fur- 
ther a- field for a meaning, confider the word fpeU, 
as a verb, fignifying to conjure with fpells, and 
make the meaning to be, you cannot, by any 
fpell, fet Yarmouth-fpiac ftraight or upright. 
The fame faying is fometimes made ufc of for 
Chefterfield-fpire in Derbyfhire, which labours un- 
der the fame defeft* 

Norfolk dumplings. 

A jeering nick-name for Norfolk-men, alluding 
to their favorite food, dumplins. 

A Yarmouth capon. 

A red-herring, more herrings being taken and 
fmoked, than capons bred here. 

He is arrefted by the bailiff of Mar/hland 

That is, clapped upon the back by an ague, to 
which ftrangers, coming into the fenny part of this 
country, near the fea, are extremely liable, 

Gimmingham, Trimmingham, Knaptonand 

Trunch, 
North Repps and South Repps are all of a 

bunch. 

Thefe arc names of pariflici lying clofe together. 

There 
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There never was a Pafton poor, a Heydcn a 
coward, or a Cornwallis a fooL 

• Lucky families 

In part of Norfolk the farmers ufed formerly 
to plow the land with two rabbits and a 
cafe knife. 

Spoken hyperbollcally. Part of Norfolk is ex- 
tremely light fandy land, eafily plowed. 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The mayor of Northampton opens oyfters 
with his dagger. 

That is, in order to keep them as far off as poC- 
(ible from his nofe. Northampton being an inland 
county, near the centre of the kingdom,^ leaft eighty 
miles from the fea, the oyfters formerly brought 
thither were generally ftale, but fince the improve^ 
ment of turnpike-roads, and the introdgftion of 
the prefent expeditious method of travelling, his 
worlhip, the mayor of Northampton, may open 
oyfters with as little ofience to his nofe, as his brother 
of Dover, or the mayor of any other fca-port, 

Q^ He 
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He that would cat a buttered faggot, let 
him go to Northampton, 

Ray fays, I have heard that King James fliould 
fpeak thus of Newmarket, but I am fure it may 
better be applied to this town, the deareft in Eng- 
land for fuel, where no coals can come by water, 
and little wood doth grow on land. This was for- 
merly the cafe, but the river Nen, having many, 
years ago been made navigable, coal-barges come 
up to the town, fo that fuel h now to be bought at 
a very reafonable price, 

Brackley-breed better to hang than feed, 

Brackley is a decayed market-town and borough^ 
in this county, and hot far from Banbury, which, 
abounding with poor, and troubling the country 
about with beggars, came into difgrace with its 
neighbours. I hear that now this place is grown 
induftrious and tbrivingj and endeavours to wipe off 
this fcandal. 



NORTHUMBERLAND, 

He has the Newcaftle burr in iiU throat. 

The 
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NORTH U M BORLAND. 

The people of NeWcaftle, Morpeth and their en- 
virons, have a peculiar guttural pronunciation, 
like that called in Leicefterihire harling, none of 
them being able to pronounce the }et;ter R. few, if 
any of the natives of thefc places are ever able to get 
rid of this peculiarity. 

From Berwick to Dover, three hundred 
miles over. 

That is, from one end of the land to the other 5 
fimilar to the Scripture expreflion from Dan to 
BcerQieba, 

To take He(aor'$ cloak. 

That is, to deceive a friend who confides in his 
fidelity. When Thomas Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, anno 1569, was defeated in the rebellion, 
he had raifed againft Queen Elizabeth, he hid him- 
felf in the houfe of one Hedor ArmftrQng, of 
Harlow, in this county, having .confidence he 
would be true to him, who, notwithftanding, for 
money, betrayed him to the regent of Scotland, 
It was obfcrvable that Heator being befpre a rich 
man, fell poor of a fuddcn, and was befides fo ge- 
nerally hated, that he durft never go abroad, info- 
li^uch that the proverb, to take Hedtor's cloak is 
continued to this day jsunoag themj in the fenfe 
9tiovementioiied% 

Qjt Wc 
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JNfORTHUMBERLAND, 

We will not lofc a Scot. 

That is, any thing, how inconfiderablc focver, that 
V^c can fave or recover. During the ennnity between 
f he two nations, they had little efteem of, and lef^ 
afTeAionfor^ a Scocchnnan, on theEnglifli borders. 



Canny Newcaftlc. 

Canny is^ the northern dialed, particularly that 
pf Newcaftle ; means fine, neat, clean, handfon^e, 
&c. This is commonly fpoken jocularly to New- 
f aftle-men, ^s a gird op theni for their partiality to 
their native town. 

^ Scpttiih man and a Newcaftle grindftoae 
travel all the world over, 

A commendable fpirit of enterprize andinduftiy^^ 
induces the natives of Scotland to feek their fortune^ 
in all climates and kingdoms under the fun, and 
Newcaftle grindftones, being the beft of their kind, 
arc therefore known and carried every wher«, far 
and near. 

If they come they come not, and if they 
pome not they cpme« 

The 
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The cattle of people living hereabouts, when 
turned out upoi>* the common pafturergrounds, were . 
^ccuftqmed to return home at night, unlefs ipter- 
^epted by free-booters, or borderers, a fet of ban-^ 
ditti whp plundered both Englifh and Scptchj if, 
therefore thefe borderers capne, their cattle canoe 
not| ifthey came not, their cattle furely retyrntsdt 

TTo carry coals to Newcaftlc^ : 

To give to thofe who have already more than ^ 
fufEciency, In the environs of Newcaftle;^ are moft 
pf the coal-mines thatfupply London and thecoaj-* 
f rade to other places. 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

As wife as a man of Qotham, 

Gotham lies in the fouth-weft angle of Notting- 
hamfhire, and is noted for nothing fo much as the 
^ory of its wife men, who attepnpted tp hedge in tjic 
cuckow. At Court-hill, in this parifh, there is" a 
t)ufh that ftill bears the name of die cuckow-bulh i 
and there is an ancient book, full of the blunders of 
;he men of Gotham, Whence a man of Gotham is, 
}n other words, a fool, or fimple fellow. 



The 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The little fmith of Nottingham, 
Who doth the work that no man can. 

Who this wonderful workman was, Ray fays i& 
not known, and that he rather fufpcfts no fuch per- 
fon ever exifted, but that it was only a farcafm on 
perfons who, conceited of their own ikill, were ready 
to undertake iaipo(fibiUties. 



OXFORDSHIRE, 

Banbury cheefe. 

The cheefe of this place was remarkable for its 
richnefs and fatnefs, as long back as the time of 
Shakefpear, who makes one of his charadlers, in 
the play of Henry IV. call FalftafFa Banbury cheefe. 
The excellency of Banbury cheefe is likewife re- 
corded by Camden m his BritaDnia. 

Like Banbury tinkers, that i^a amending one 
bole make tbreCi 

Hay gives this proverb in Northacnptonfliire, but 
there is no place rcalled Banbvry in .dyit couaty* 
With refpca to the praftice, it will, perhaps, fuit 

moft 
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moft other tinkers as well as thofe of Banburjf, 
why they were particularifed I know not. Tinkers 
in general were fonnerly confidered as a fort of dan** 
gcrous vagabonds, and were included in the va- 
grant aft of Queen Elizabeth. 

You were born at Hog's-Norton. 

Why this proverb is introduced among thofeof 
Dxfordlhire, I know not. Hogs, or Hogh-Nor- 
ton, being in Leicefterfhire. Fuller fays, this is a 
villagfe, whofe inhabitants, it feems, formerly, were 
fo ruftical in their behaviour, that borifh and clown- 
ilh people are faid to be born at Hog's-Norton. 
Hogh -Norton is, in Englilh, High-Norton. In 
all likelihood the faying arofe from the corruption of 
the word Hogb, or High, to Hogs, which feemcd 
to tally with the fwinifh behaviour of its na- 
tives. 

To take a Burford bait. 

This, it feems, is a- bait, not to ftay the ftomach, 
but to lofe the wit thereby, as rcfolved at laft into 
(Jrunkennefs. ' 

Banbury veaU cheefe and cakes. 

In the Englifh edition of Camden's Britannia, by 
Philemon Holland, from an enor of the prcfs, ia- 

ftead 
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Acad of veal, it is zeal. It fcems Banbary was fa* 
mous for its veal and cakes, as well as it cheefe. 

Oxford knives, London wives. 

According to fome, this faying conveyed a re- 
fieftion pn both, infinuating that their appearance 
exceeded their real worth ; that the Oxford knives 
were better to look at than to cut with, and that 
the London wives had more beauty and good breedr- 
ing, than houfewifely qualitieSf 

Teflon s are gone to Oxford, to ftudy at 
Brazen- nofe. 

This proverb. Fuller fays, originated about the 
end of the reign of King Henry 'VIII. and ended 
about the middle of that of Queen Elizabeth, fo 
that it continued current not full fifty years. The 
faft alluded to was this: King Henry VIII. towards 
the latter end of his reign, notwithftanding the pro- 
digious fums that had accrued ro him from the dif-. 
folved abbies, being in great want of money, de- 
. bafed the lilver coin called ' tellers, or teftons, from 
their having a head damped on each fide of them. 
Thefehe fo alloyed with copper, that to ufe a con- 
ceit of that time, they feemed to blufh forfhame, as 
confcious of their own corruption j the common 
people, who did not difl:inguilh between copper and 
brafs, made ufeof the'latter, in fcM*ming this punning 
adagfe,.; 

This 
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This debafement of the coin, both King Edward 
VI. and the Queens Mary and Elizabeth, fet.abouf 
reforming, and it was at length;.efFeaed by the httCTj 
as Fuller fays, with no great prejudice to the then 
prcfent age, and grand advantage to all pofterity. 

Send verdingales to Broad-gates, Oxford* 

This, fays Fuller, will acquaint us with the fe-» 
male habits of former ages, ufed not only by the 
gadding Dinahs of that age, but by moft fober 
Sarahs of the fame, fo cogenr is common cuftoms. 
With thefe verdingales the gowns of women, beneath 
their waftes, were penthoufed out, far beyond their 
bodies, fo that pofterity will wonder to what pur- 
pole thofe bucklers of pafteboard Were em- 
ployed- 

Some deduce the name from the Belgick verd* 
gard (derived, they fay, from virg, a virgin, and 
garder, to keep or preferve) as yfjbd; to fecure* mo» 
defty, and keep wantons at a diftance.. Other^ 
more trucly, fetch it from vertu and galle, beeaufe 
the fcab and bane thereof; thefirft inventrefs there- 
of being known for a light houfewife, who, under 
the pretence of modefty, fought to cover her /hame^ 
and the fruits of her wantonnefs. Thefe, by de- 
grees, grew fo great, that their wearers could not 
enter (except going fidelong) at any ordinary door, 
which gave occafion to this proverb. But thefe ver- 
dingales 
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gales have been difufcd thefe forty years, whethcf 
becaufe women were convinced in their confcienca 
t^ the vanity of this, or allured in their fancies with 
«he novelty of other faftiions, I will not deter- 
mine* 

Chronica fi penfe«,cum pugnent Oxonicnfcs, 
Poft aliquot menfes, volat ira per Angligi- 
nenfes. 

Mark the chronicles aright. 
When Oxford fcholars fall to fight,] 
Before many months expired, 
England will with war be fired. 

This feems rather a kind of predidion than a 
proverb} and Fuller points out fome former in- 
ftances, in the Englifh annals, wherein it has been 
verified, but remarks that it holds not negatively, 
for that all was peace in Oxford previous to the 
breaking out of the civil commotions under King 
Charles I. 



RUTLANDSHIRE. 

Rutlandftiire Raddlcman. 

This, perchance, is reddleman, a trade, and that 
poor one, peculiar to this county, whence men 
*^ bring 
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bring on their backs a parcel of red ftones or okcf, 
which they fell to the neighbouring counties, for the 
marking of fheep. 

Stirctton in the ftreet, where flirews meet. 

As they do in every other town and villageir 
Frona thfe manner it is here expr^fed, one might 
be led to fuppofe, the flirews of England were ^ 
body corporate, and Stretton their common meet- 
ing-place. 

All Uppingham trencher. 

This town was probably famous for the art of 
trencher-making. Here, by a flatute of Henry VIII. 
the ftandard was appointed to be kept for the 
weights and meafurcs of this county, which might 
induce turners, and oriier makers of meafures to 
fettle here. 



SHROPSHIRE. 

He that fetches a wife from Shrews-^bury, 
rauft carry her to Staff-ordfhire, or elfe he 
will live in Cumber-land. 

The ftaple wit of this vulgar proverb, fays Ray, 
confifts folely in the fimilitude of founds. 

The 
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The cafe is altered, quoth Plowden. 

This proverb refcrreth its original to Edward 
tlowden, an ertiinent native and great iawycr of tftis 
county, though very various the relations of the 
oc^afion thereof. Spme relate it to Plowden his 
faint pleading at the firlt for his client^ till fpurreci 
with a better fee ; which, fome will fay^ beareth no 
proportion with the enfuing character of his integrity. 
Others refer it to his altering of his judgment upon 
the emergency of new matter formerly undifcovered^ 
it being not conftonic to perGft in an old error; 
ivhen convinced to the contrary by clear and new 
information. Some tell it thus, that Plowden being 
of the Romifh perfuafion, fomc fetters trapanned 
him (pardon the prolepfis) to hear mafs, but after- 
wards Plowden underftanding that the pretender td 
officiate was no prieft, but a meer laymaft (on 
defign to make a difcovering). Oh, the cafe is zU 
tered, quoth Plowden; no prieft, no mafs. Asfoi* 
Other meaner originations of this proverb, I have 
neither lift nor leifure to attend unto them. Thus 
far Fuller, who feems to have miffed the true Ori- 
gin of this faying, which is briefly this. A tenant 
of Plowden's went to him, and with a forrowful 
Countenance,i and many awkward bows and cringes^ 
thus opened his bufinefs. Sir, an't pleafe your \i^or- 
Ihip, my bull had gored and killed one of your 
worfhip's oxen, I beg to know what I muft do in 

thift 
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this cafe ? ' Why, furely, pay the value of the oX, 
ahfwered Plowden, th^t is both laW and equityr 
Very Weil, Sir, anfwered the fartner, but I have 
made a little miftake in the matter, it was your 
Worlhip's' bull that killed my ox. Oh, is it fo, 
then the cafe is altered, quoth Plowdcn. This 
proverb is applied to thofe who do not chufe to do 
as they would be done by« 

Proud Salopians* 

This epithet is commonly given to the people of 
Shrewsbury j why I know not. 

To all friends round the Wrekin. 

a' mode of drinking to all friends, wherefoever 
tli'ey may be, taking the Wrekin as a center. The 
tVrekin is a mountain in the neighbourhood' of 
Shre>vfbury, feen at i great' dUlance, 






SOMERSETSHIRE. 

'Ch was bore at Taunton-dean^ where fhould 
I be bore clfe ? 

That is, a parcel of ground round about Taunton, 

very pleafant and populous (containing many 

. . * R parilhcs) 
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parilhcs) and & fruitful, ta ufc their own phrafei 
with the zun and the zoil alone, that u oeeds no 
manuring ai all. The pe^fantry therein arc as rude 
as rich, .4nd fo highly conceited of their own coun- 
try, that thqy conqeivc it a difparagcment to be bon\ 
]fi any othef place. 

"- •on 

The beggars of BalJi* 

The great refori; of the affluent tp thefc medici- 
nal waters, naturally attraded alfo a number of beg- 
g^rsi (o many iit feems, a^ caufed them to becoHie 
proverbial. 

Briftol milk. 

« ■ • • •» . , ' 

That is flier jy, aSpaniib white wine. Ray calls 
it fterry-fack, and fays it is the entertainment of 
cpujrl^, vichidithe courteous Briftolians prefent to 
ftrangcrs, when firlfc vifiting their city. The true 
name of this wine is Sherris/ which it derives from 
Xeres, a town in the province of Andalulia, where 
it is mad?. 

A Somcrton ending. 
Splitting the diffetaetic^. 

Wellington round^headst 
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A faying formerly in ufe at Tauftton, to fi^niiy 
€^ violciit fenatlc, probably fiom Jwige PophamV 
houfe, in this bwn, beiog a ganifon for the parlia« 
mentarians, which was held out for fome timo 
againft Sir Richard GreenviL 

All Ilcbefter is gaol^; 

This is fuppofed to be a fayiag of the prifbnera 
confined in that gaol, and to mean that the people 
of that town-'hate al^hearts as hanJ as that of a 
goaler* 



STAFF 0R1>S HIRE*. 

Wotton uodor Wovq*, 
Where God comes never* 

Woc^n Ainder Wcy^r » a black difinal pla«c nc$f 
the Morel^nds in Suffbrdlhire^ covered fa]C biOm 
from the chearing rays of the fun. 

The devil run through thee boote<J and fpur-^ 
red^ with a fcythe at his back. 

This is Scdgelcy curfc, Mr. Howel. Sedgelef 
is near Dudley,, and is famous for a manufadloty of 
jbolts^ hinges, {^lougk^ cart and tire-irons^ &c 

R a la 
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In April^ Do^e'a Aood. isL worth a king's 
f:"^ good. .... 

Dove is a river, paBing tliiS- couiity; -Which,- 
when it overfl(jws its banks in April, is the Nilus of 
StafFordlhire, liji^iton^uch enricHIng the meadows. 



s u f' f o l k.'' 



Suffolk milk. 
The milk ind butter is deftiVedly fanrxous, 

•Suffolk fair maids. 

At prefent the majds of Suffolk do not feem to 
lyive any diftingdifliable pre^^mtncnce oVet* thole of 
4l;her COunti^$.*vL ; , .? r r . . ;•• . ''' . m» : . 

The Suflfolk whine. 

Thelnjiafeltants of tnijs qounty have, a kind of 
whining *tonelri]ftheir Fpeechi milch refembling that 
of a peribn in great mental ^iftrefs. ,, . - ^ 

ybu ar? iq th^ higl^wavto Nccdliaai. 

. j-/i ' 6 Than 
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That is, .you arc in the, high road tb pehrertyl * A 
faying ufed to unthrifty :perlbnawafti|ig.khcirpro^ 
perty by extravagance. Needham.is a market 
town in this county. This proverb, irr all likeli^ 
hood, owes its origin to the linriilarity of found, be> 
twcenpirtof the nanie of this tbwn, and need, nc- 
ccflity. , 

Beccles for a puritan, Bungey for the poor, 
Halefworth for a drunkard, and Bilborough 
for a whore* 

Thefe, probably, allude to circumftances now 
changed and forgotten. 

Hunger will break through ftotie walls, or 
any thing except a Suffolk cheefc. 

Suffolk cheefe is, from its poverty, the fubjett of 
rnuch low v/ir. It is by fome xeprcfented as only 
fit for making wheels for wheelbarrows i and. a flory 
is told, that .a parcel of Suffolk cheefe being packed 
up in an iron chefb, and put on board a fhip bound 
to the Eail- Indies, the rats, allured by, the. frent, 
cat through the cheft, but could not penetrate the 
cheefe, , 

Ipfwich, a town without inVbitaqts, a river 
without water, ftreets without namej, 
where afles wear boots.; • 

R 3 ThU 
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. This defcription of Ipfwich was ghrcn to King 
Ctttrks II. hf the Duke of Buckinghamj themeaiv- 
ingof it wasj the town, hairing no manufaAory, 
was diinly Inhabited -, the ftreets at tha^ tinie wette 
not Honed i at low water the bed of the river is 
left dry 5 and Ae bowling-green of Chrift-church. 
priory, then the feat of Lord Hereford, was rolled 
by afles, in a fort of bootSj to prevent their feet 
fmking into the turf* 

Between Cowhithcand merry CoffingI and. 
The devil (hit Bewicre, look where it ftands. 

It fceros this place (fays Mr. Ray) is infamous for 
its bad fuuatioa* 



S U R R E ¥• 

The vale of Holms Dale 
Was never won, ne never fhalL 

Holms Dale lies partly in Surrey and partly in 

Kent, feveral battles were formerly fought between 

the Saxons and invading Danes, in which the 

former proved yidprious, which^ probably,,, gave 

rife to th<? proverb; but it was undoubtedly won 

by Williann the Concjueror, who marched hi§ army 

through it in bis way tq l^^dcjn. 

Go 
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Go to Batterfca to be cut fbr the fitnples* - 

In Batterfea there are many market gardincrs, who 
grow medicinal herbs, termed fibipIeSj for the ufe 
of the apothecaries, who lifed to contraft for them, 
and, at a particular time of the year, make a coun-* 
try jaunt to fee them cut, which they called going 
to Batterfea to have their fimples cut ; whence fool- 
ifh people were jocularly advifed to go thither for 
the fame purpofe, and afterwards (the origin bdng 
in fbme meafure forgotten) to be cut for the 
fimples, 

A Lambeth do&ou 

The Archbilhop of Canterbury has, it is (aid, the 
power of conferring the diegree of doftor of divinity^ 
this, it has been reported, was fbmetimes done as a 
matter of favor, and without estaminatiOn, The 
term of a Lambeth doftor is therefore a diftrnftion 
from one who has regularly taken his degrees atone 
tftheuniverfuies. 

A Kent-ftreet diftrefs« 

I. 

The houfes in Kent-ftreet arc chiefly let to pop^ 

tcnftntfcf.jwjho pay their lentt weekly; o» non-pay«» 

meat thfef^pt-^hqtcrs.take away the doors of the 

. ; i8^4. defaulters^ 
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defaulters. This faying is ufed to defcribe tenant* 
who have. nothipg to feize, on whom the landlpid 
can only make a Kent-ftreet diftrefs. 



Borough blacks. 

A terni of reproach ufed to the inhabitants of the 
Borough of Southwark, perhaps likfe many other of 
thefe kind of fayings, on account of the allite- 
ration. 

A clinker. 

An inhabitant pf th^ Mint qr Clink, formerly 
H place privileged ' from arretts, the receptacle of 
knaves and Iharpcrs of all forts. 

Sutton for mutton^j Caflialton for beeves^ 
Ejpfom^^^af vvbpres^ and Ewql fgr thi^yes. 

. T-he^dpwn^ . pe^ Sutton^ Banftead. an4 Epfom, 
produce delicate fmaU ftieep, and the ri^ch meadowy 
about Calhalton are remarkable for fattening oxen* 
Epfom was once famous for its mineral waters, and 
the wells wcVe* fdrnlfeily greatly reforted to, as ^ 
place of amufernent, particularly by ladies of eafy 
vkctje?! ¥[Wl is a poor village^ trbout a rhile frpm 
Epfdn^' anSis faid to havi? hiirbourcd 'a ntii»ber of 
l3ie iitferidi^lhalpersy ahc*^ other idk^ tttaititr? to 
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the wells^ lodgings being there cheaper thw.at; 
Epfom, 

Godalmin rabbits. 

This is a term ot reproach to the inhabitants of 
thijs place, unjuftly reflefting on th^ni for the. well- 
Jknown deception praftifed by a Mrs. Tofts, who 
pretended to b^ delivered of live rabbits, 

Godalmin cats, 

AnotheFJoke on the good people of Godalmin, 
the origin of which they feem* not to know ; but 
9ny one who vpntum to mew like a cat, before he 
is fairly out of the town, will run a greater riftjue of 
a broken head, from the ftocking-weavers and other 
inhabitants of that place, than is confiftent with pru- 
dence, 

Guildford bulls, 

A retort from the people of Godalmin on the 
Guilferdians, in anfwer to the two preceding taunts. 
The origin of this appellation I. have no? ev^r beeo 
gbje to get fatisfaftorily cxplaiqed. 

Wsndfwgrth the fink of Surrey ^ ^' 
.. ' . . This 
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This reproach is in a great mcafure removed* 
Formerly the tQwn> which lies low^ wasi one con- 
tinued puddle* 

Putney, 

According to the vulgar tradition, the churchr$ 
iyf Putney and Fulh^m were built by two fitters, who 
had but otie hammer between them,, which they 
interchanged by throwing it crofs the river, on a 
word agreed between them i thofe on the Surrey fide 
made ufc of the word put it nigh I thofe on the op- 
pofite 0iorej heave it full homei whence the 
churches, and from them the villages, were called 
Putnigh and FullhomCj^ fiiKc corrupted to Putney 
^nd Fulham* 



SUSSEX. 



He is none of the haftings. 

Said of a dull fluggilh meSenger ; an allufion to^ 
l|iep?acaBed hftftings, bccaufe the earlieft of its. 
kind.. It is only placed . here from the fimilarity of ^ 
of name to one of th^ Cinque Ports in this, 
^O^Aty,, ^ . . . ... 

A Chicbjeftce^ 
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A Chicbeftcr lobftcr, a Selfey cockfe, an 
Arundel mullet, a Pulborough ccl, an 
Amberley trout, a Rye herring, a Bournft 
whcat*ear* 

Tbefe are all the beft of their kind, at Icaft of any 
that arc taken in this county. 



WARWICKSHIRE^ 

He is the black bear of Arden* 

Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was fo 
called, both from his creft, which Was a black bear, 
and from having himfelf a black and grim counte- 
nance, as well as on account of his being a man of 
undaunted courage. Ardcn was a foreft anciently 
occupying all the woodland part of this county. 
This faying was ufed to exprefs that the perfon 
fpoken of, and fo denominated, was really an object: 
ofterror^ 

As bold as Beauchamp. 

Fuller thinks that Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Wvwick;^ who lived in the reign of King Edw. III. 

is 
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is the perfon here meant, on account of his aftion 
at Hogges in Normandy, in the year 1346, i^hen 
he was the firft who landed, fupported only by an 
cfcjuire and fix archers, with thefe, mounted only 
on a palfrey, he encountered an hundred Nomians, 
of whom he flew fixty, routed the reft, and gave 
means to the whole fleet to land the army in fafcty. 



The bear wants a tail and cannot be a lion. 

Fuller thus explains this proverb. Robert Dud- 
ley. Earl of Leicefter, derived his pedigfee from the 
ancient Earls of Warwick, on which title he gave 
their crett, the bear arjd ragged ftaff, and^when he 
was governor of the Low countries, with the high 
title of his Excellency, difufing his own coat of 
the green lion, with two tails, he figned all inftrur 
ments with the creft of the bear and ragged ftafF. 
He was then fufpefted by many of his jealous ad- 
▼erfaries, to hatch an ambitious defign to make 
himfelf abfolute commander (as the lion is king of 
bcafls, over the low countries, whereupon fomefoes 
to his fa^.ion, and frienqs to Dutch freedom, wrotg 
under his creft, fee up in public places, 

Urfa caret cauda, non (ju(^a,t qfle leo. 

The bear he never can prevail 
. 1^0 li9n it foi lack pf tail, 
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Nor is urfa, in the femine, merely placed to make 
the verfe, but becaufe natpralifts obferve iri bears, 
i;hat thfe female is always ftrongeft. 

' *r6is prdverb is apj>Hed to fuch, who, not con* 
tient with their condition, afpire to what is abow* 
dieir W(3fth to deferve, or power to atchieve 



., . He, is true Coventry blue. 

, Coventry, was formerly famous for dying a blue, 
that would neither change its colour," nor could it 
be difcharged . by wafhing. Therefore the ejpithccs 
of Coventry blue and true blue, were figuratively 
ufed to iignify perfons who would not dharijge tSielr 
party or principles on any confideration. 

W JS S T M ORE L,A N D,] 

Let Uter Pcndragon do what he can^ 
The river Eden will run as it ran. 

Tradition reports that Uter Pendragon had a dc- 
Sigj^ to fortify the caflle of Pendragon, in this coun- 
^t; in order thereto, with much art and induftry^ 
he in vain attenipted to make the river Eden fur* 
round it, 

WILTSHIRE. 
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tt is done» iecundum ufucn Saruin# 

This proverb> fays Fuller^ coming €)^ of jhe 
diurch, hath fincc enlarged itfelf into civil ufb. It- 
begun on this occafioii j maoy ofHces^. or fbrmt 
oriervice, were ufed in feveral churches in England, 
as the office of York, Hereford, Bangor, &c, which 
caufed a deal of confufion in God's worfhip, un* 
til Qfmond, Bifhop of Sarum, about the year of 
dur Lord 1090, made that ordinal or office, which 
was generally received all over England, fo that 
churches, henceforward, eafily undcrftood one ano- 
ther, all {peaking the fame words in their li- 
turgy* 

It is now applied to thofe perfons who do, 
and aftions which are formally and folemnly done, 
in fo* regular a- Way, by authentic preeecfinti, and 
patterns of unqueftionable authority, that no juft 
exceptions canrhe taken thereat. j 

Wiltfliirc moon-rakers • 

" Some Wlltftiire rtifticks, as the ftory goes, fee- 
fog the figure of the moon in a pond, attempted ta 
fake it out- 
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Is feldom without a thief or twaiai 

It might be the cafe formerly, at prefent very few 
robberies happen there* 



WORCESTERSHI RE. 

It ihall be done when the king cometh td 
Wogan* 

That is never. Wogan is a fmall village, faid to 
Jbe in this county, quitje out of any thomughfjirc, 
and therefore very unlikely to be ever vifitcd by tfeft 
king. 

You may ay &>oj^;f^ff up tl)ip Scvora^ and 

.-• ... ■:f;^ ^ • 

TI\ac U^ fup* vp a ^eat nv^ei^, $nd fv^allow 4 
range of hills, a faying ufed to perfons propofingai; 
impoilibility* 

Go dig at Mkvern-hill. 

Spc^ep of one whofe wife wears the breeches, bu^ 
ythy. h o^t apparent. 

tORKSHIRE: 
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From,HclL HiriJ-andHalifax — — deliver us* 

^ This was -part .qf the vagrant's litany, r At ELull 
all vagrants, found begging in the ftreets^ were 
whipped and fet in the (locks ; and at Halifax per- 
fons taken in the aft of dealing cloth, were in- 
ftan^y,, and withgut ^y.^^rocefs, beheaded, with an 
engine tailed a maiden. " Perhaps the coincidence of 
the initials has been no fmall means towards giving 
furrei}cy to fhis fayipg, ;. . .. , , • 

. , .. ^ A. Scarhorough warning. . 

]\Th?t is, hoVie at all, but'a fudden furprize. 
TKis' proverb, according to Fuller, alludes to an 
event which happened at that place, A. D. 1557, 
when Thomas Stafford feized on that cattle (which 
Wa'/irf i dt?entefefs^ ft aiy) brfbre^ the to wnfinen' had 
the leaft notice of^lK^-aj[>iprdachJ •- ^However, with- 
in fix days, by the cliligence of the Earl of Weft- 
ftiorfend,' he wasi^keh,"broe^ td Lort^Jdhi-and 
bdieadedl . t-i^^r- :: •/ - ' ;*i ; ,'/.::.- - , ti 

As true iteel as, RippoA rowclls* 

Rippon is. famous for. its fpurs, boththofe ufed 
for h6rfehriahflii|);*and"thofe with which game- 
cocks are arnqed^ The tempdr^'of the fifft is^- fS^ 
* ^ ' i good. 
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|6bd, th^t it Is faid thgy will fthike through a IhiU 
ling without brealcing; This proverb is lifed to 
fignify perfons of inflexible honor and integrity. 

- An Toirklliil* way bit; . 

It Ihould be a wee bit, wee in the Yorkfliire and 
hdtthern diakdls fighifies littlfe. This mean's an 
Overplus not accdiihted In i reckonihg, but which 
fometimes proves as ttiuch as all the rcitt. Afl? a 
couhttyiiiari in Yofkltiire, the diftance to a |5arti- 
fciilar pllce* his; anfwfer Will generally be, fd matiy 
jhhiles, and a we*e bit> Which Wee, at little bit, is 
oftentimes Jonger than the ttiileS rfeckoned; 

Merry Wakefield; 

Whdt pefctlliar Catife df n>irth this town hath 
above others. Fuller acknowledges he cannot tclli 
iinlefs that it may be entitled to that epithet from 
its eheqjiieis^ aiid thep'feftty of good cheer. Might 
it not be mirrie, that is faithful Wakefield, and 
alktde to fotfie event ih the difputes between the 
houfes of York and Lahcafter. Mirrie-men, i 
term that frequently occurs in aid balladsj fignrfy-2 
iftg true Of faithful men. 

Pendic, Irtglcborough and F^enigeriti 

Are the three higheft hills between Scotland 

jind Trent. 

S Or, 
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Or, which is more common ia the mouths of 
the vulgar. 

Pcndlc, Penigcnt, and Inglcborough, 
Are the three higheft hills all England tho- 
rough. 

Thefe three hills are in fight of each other. 
Pendlc on the edge of Lancaftiire, Penigent and 
Ingleborough, near Settle, in Yorkfliire, and not 
far from Wcftmoreland j thefe three are indeed the 
higheft hills m England, not comprehending Wales; 
but in Wales, 1 think Snowden, Caderidis and 
Plimllimmon, are higher. 

As fure as a loufe in Pomfret. 
I cannot learn the rcafon of this faying. 

If Bayton-bargh and Hembleton- hough and 

Burton-bream, 
Were all thy belly it would never be team. 

It is fpoken of a covetous and infatiable perfon^ 
whom nothing will content. Bay ton, Hamblcton, 
and Barton, are places between Cawood and Pon- 
tefraft, in this county. Brayton-bargh is a fmall 
hill, in a plain country, covered with wood. 
Bargh, in the northern dialed, is properly a horfe- 

way 
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YORKSHIRE. 

way up ifteep hill,, though here it is taken for the 
hillitfelK Team fignifies, full, orfatisfied. 

V 

When Rofberry Toppinge w^ars a cappe. 
Let Cleveland then beware of clap. 

Rofberry Toppinge is a high hill, vifible a long 
way off, all about the neighbourhood of Gilborough, 
^hich rarely has a cloudy mift hanging about it but 
rain enfues. ^ 



When Dighton is pulled down, 
Hull fliall become a greater town. 

This is rather a prophecy than a proverb. Dighton 
is a fiiiall town not a mile diftance froni Hull, and 
was, in the time of the civil wars, for the mpft part 
pulled down. Let Hull make the beft they can of 
it. 

Cleveland in the Clay, 

Bring in two foles and carry one away. 

Cleveland is that part of Yorkftiire which borders 
upon the Biftioprick of Durham, where the ways, in 
winter-time, are very deep and mirey, but nothing 
to what thofe of Kent and SuDTex were formerly, for 
if one had brought forty foles thither, he woul4 not 
have carried half a one away. 

Sa Whea 
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When Shc^ejd,-pai[k \s p.iawf4 ??d fewa^ 
Then little England hold th^ne own. 

Ray fays^ it h«b^ \f^jx pVwwd axid fpTO th?fc 
fix or fevcn years. 

' You have eatea {ovpfi Hv^lt choelk. 

(i. e.) Arc drunk. FJuU is famous ifbr ftrong 
ale. 

When all the wo;*ld QitsJik be aloft. 
Then Hallam-fhire fhall he God's croft^ 
Wiokabank and Tcmple-,brough, 
Will buy all England through and through. 



Winkabank is a wood, upon a hill, ^ear Shef- 
field, where there are fome remains of an old camp« 
Temple-brough (lands between the Rocher and the 
Don, about a quarter of a mile from the place, 
where thefe two rivers meet. It is a fquare plat of 
ground, encpmpaffcd by two trenches. Selden of- 
ten enquired for the ruins of a teniple of the god 
Thor, which, he faid, was near Rotheram. This,, 
probably, might be it, if we allow the name for an 
argument ; befzdes, there is. a pool not far from it> 
galled Jojrdan-dam, which name feems to be com- 
pounded 
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pounded Qf J^h^ one of the tmtm of tbe god Thotj^ 
aqd Poo, tte mnf^e of the rivtr. — Ray* 

Sh^kc a bridle oyer a yorkj(|irreman's gravcj^ 
apd he wiH arife and Aeal a horfe. 

An allufion to the fondneis for hojfes, Ihewn by 
i^lmiQil ever^ oacive o£ this county » 



M?after^s Yorl^lhirc too, 

A Yorklhire hoMer, who had lived ^ confider-? 
^ble time at m iim ift London^ bemg* afked by a 
guefll how it happened, that He, who was fa clpvcr 
a fellow,, aad a Yorklhireman into the bargain, re- 
mained fo long without becqnung matter of that 
houfe, to whic^ he laconically anfwered,. Meafter*s^ 
Yorkfhire too. A feying ufed by perfons on dii^ 
covering the defign of any one to impofe on them, 
implying th?y are a maflcb fop them^ 

A Yorkfliire t;ke. 

A tike here, nieans a clown^ Tike, gcneralfyj^ 
mpans a great dog. 



WALESA 
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WALES in general. 

The proverbs relative to this country, arc two- 
fold, fuch as the Englifti pafs on the Welch, and 
fuch as the Welch pafs on the ^nglifh, the foraier 
arc here only treated, the latter being chiefly in 
Welch. 

Her Welch blood is up. 

The Welch a^e extremely prone to anger, and 
ibon appeafed, being, as Fuller obfervcs, like the 
fece of their country, full of ups and downs, eleva- 
tions and depreflions. 

As long as a Welch pedigree. 

The Welch are extremely particular in keeping. 
xtp the hiftory of their genealogy •, every Welchman 
being, more or lefs, an herald. It is a forry 
Welch pedigree that does not, at Icaft, reach to 
Noah, . . ^ J 

A Welch bait. 

A fbort ftop, but no food. Such baits are fre- 
quently given by the native? of this principality to 
dieir kcfFels, or horfes, particularly after clin^bing 
a hill. 

A Welch coufin. 

fi. relation far removed. The Welch making' 

themfelves coufins to moft of the people of rank 

bom in that county^ 

ANGLE^ 
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Anglefey is the mother of Wales. 

So faid from its producing cattle and corn fuffi- 
cient to feed all Wales^ 



Croggen, croggen^ 

King Henry II. in one of his expeditions againfl: 
the Welch, attempted a paflage over Offas-dike, 
at Croggen-caftle in Denbighfhire, in which fais 
foldiers were defeated and many flain, with fonac 
circumftances of cruelty on the part of thie Welch^^ 
whence they were reproachfully termed Croggensj 
which word was alfo repeated in fkirmifhes, where 
the Englifli had the advantage, in order to excite 
them to revenge, by the memory of that tranfaiSlioa. 



CARDIGANSHIRE. 



Talaeth, talacth* 

In effeft, the fame in Englifli with fine, fine; 
when mothers and nurfes are difpofed to pleafe their 
little ones in dreffing them. Take the original 
thereof; when Roderick the' Great, divided Wale* 
betwixt his three fons, into three regions (North ' 
Wales, South Wales, andPowis) he ordered that 

each 
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tech of them fliould wear upbn his bonnet or hel- 
met, a coronet of gold, being a broad lace or head^ 
band, indented upwards, fet and wrought with 
precious ftones, called in dritilh> talteth, and they^ 
from thence> the three- crowned princes; bbt nowj 
cither the number of princes is well multiplied in 
Wales, or, which is truer, the honour of talaeth is 
much diminilhedj that being fo called wherewith a 
child's head is bound uppermoft on fome othfer Uneri 
clothes. Thus we, Englifli, have that which the/ 
call the crown of a cap. — Fuller* 

Atihnr was. not but whilft he was^ 
Spoken of a great family rtduced to indigence. 

ICing Arthur did not violate the refuge of a 
vroman* 

That is, left her the freedom of her tongue i 
L e. would not beat her for fpeaking. 

The Welchman keeps nothing till he has 
lt>ft it* 

The hiflorical truth of this is plainly (hewn in thd 

Britifli Chronicks; where it lis fcren, that when the 

Welch recovered their loft caftlcs, they Tcept them 

more tenacioufly riaan before* 

He 
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He that will be a head let him be a bridge^ 

^encgridan, a Britain, is faid to have carried an 
army 6ver to Iceland, where his men coming to a 
river, which had neither bridge nor ferry, he carried, 
them all over on his back. This proverb liieans^ 
that no one Ihould take on himfelf to command, 
who cannot proteft and alfift his followers* 

-It was an ancient cuftom among the Welch, that 
the viftor, in a kind of play, put the vanquiflied 
man into a fack, whence we had the Englifh by- 
word, to exprefs fuch, between whom there is ap- 
parent odds of ftrength, " he is able to put hini up 
in a bag/' ; 

CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

Snowdcn will yield fufScient pafturc for all 
the cattle in Wales put together. 

Hyperbolically fpeaking; though Snowden is> in 
reality^ extremely fruitful. 

To efcape Clude, and be drowaed in Con- 

wayk 

T Similar 
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Similar to that, in avoiding Scylla to run on 
Charybdis. The rivers of Clude and Conway are 
twenty miles afunder. • 



f* L I N T S H I R E. 

There is more than one yew- bow in ChcAcp, 

Modern ufe applieth thi$ proverb to fuch who 
feize on other folks gqods, not with intent to fteal, 
but miftaken with the fimilitude thereof to their 
owni but give me Jeave to conjedure the origi-» 
nal hereof, feeing Chej(hire-rxien have been fp f4-» 
mous for archery. 



MERIONETHSHIRE, 

In Dogelthy, a market-town in this fliipe, 
there are the following particulars. 

J. The walls arc three miles high* 
St. Men come into it over the water, 

3. They go out of it under the water. 

4. The ftccple doth grow therein. 

^. There are more ?^le-houfes than houfest 

Whigl* 
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Which are thus explained. 

J. Its walls arc the pnountains which furround it* 

2. The entry is over a handforpe bridge. 

3. In leaving the town one niuft pafs under a 
ftream of water, falling from a rock, and conveyed 
in a trough to drive an overfhot rnill. 

4. The bells, (ifpluralj hang in a yew-tree, 

5. The houfes are divided into different tene- 
ments, and liquor fold in chimneylefs barns. 

MONTGOMERY SHIRE. 

The three fifters. 

The three rivers of Whe, Severn and Rhiddall, 
were to run a- race, to decide which (hould be firft 
married to the ocean ; Severn and Wye having a 
great journey to go, chofe their way through foft 
meadows, and kept on at a traveller's pace ; whilft 
Rhiddall, prefuming on her (hort journey, (laid be- 
fore ihe went out, and to recover her loft time runs 
furioufly in a diftradted manner. 

Powis is the Paradife of Wales. 

Fix thy pale in Severn, Severn will be as 
before 

FINIS. 
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SUPERSTITIONS. 



IT will fcarcely be conceived how great a 
number of fuperftitious notions and prac- 
tices are ftill remaining ind prevalent in dif- 
ferent parts of thefe kingdoms, many of which 
are ftill ufed and alluded to even in and about 
the metropolis; and every perfon, however 
carefully educated, will, upon examination, find 
that he has fome how or othef imbibed and 
ftored up in his memory a much greater num- 
ber of thefe rules and maxims than he could 
at firft have imagined* 

To aC(iount for this, we need only turn our 
recoUedlion towards what paffed in pur child- 
hood, and refledt on the avidity and pleafure 
with which we liftened to ftories of ghofts, 
witches, and fairies, told us by our maids and 
B nurfes. 
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nurfes. And even among thofe whofe parents 
had the good fenfe to prohibit fuch relational 
there is fcarce one in a thoufand but may re- 
member to have heardj from fome maiden 
aunt or antiquated coufin^ the various omens 
that have announced the approaching deaths of 
different branches of the family; a copious 
catalogue of things lucky and unlucky ; a va- 
riety of charms to cure warts, the cramp, and 
tooth-ach; preventatives againft the night- 
mare; with obfervations relative to fympathy^ 
denoted by fhiverings, burning of the cheeks,^^ 
and itchings of the eyes and elbows. The ef- 
fed:s of ideas of this kind are not eafily got ' 
the better of; and the ideas themfelves rarely, 
if ever, forgotten. 

In former times thefe notions were fo pre^ 
valent, that it was "^deemed little lefs than 
atheifm to doubt them ; and in many inilances 
the terrors caufed by them embittered the lives 
of a great number of perfons of all Siges, by 
degrees almoft {hutting them out of their own 
houfes, and deterring them from going from 
one village to another after fun-fet. The room 
in which the head of a family had diedf, was 
for a longtime untenanted; particularly if they 
died without a will, or were fuppofed to have 
entertained any particular religious opinions* 

But 
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But ii any difcanfolate old maiden, or love- 
croffed bachelor, happened to difpatch them- 
felves in their garters, the room where the 
deed was perpetrated was rendered for ever 
after uninhabitable, and not unfrequently was 
nailed up. If a drunken farmer, returning 
from market, fell from Old Dobbin and broke 
his neck— or a carter, under the fame predica- 
ment, tumbled from his cart or waggon, and was 
killed by it — ^that I^ot was ever after haunted 
and impaffable : in fhort, there was fcarcely 
a by^-lane of crofs-way but had its ghoff, who 
appeared in the Ihape of a headlefs cow or 
horfe; or, dothed all in white, glared with its 
faucer eyes 6ver a gate ot ftile. Ghofts of 
fuperior rank, when they appeared abroad, 
rode in coaches drawn by fix headlefs horfes, 
and driven by a headlefs coachman and pofti- 
lions. Almoft every ancient manor-houfe was 
haunted by fome one at leaft of its former 
matters or miftreffes, where, befides diverfe 
other noifes, that of telling money was dif- 
tindtly heard: and as for the churchyards, the 
number of ghofts that walked there, according 
to the village computation, almoft equalled the 
living parilhioners : to pafs them at night, was 
an achievement not to be attempted by any 
one in the*pari(h, the fextons excepted, who 
perhaps being particularly privileged, to make 
B 2 ufe 
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ufe of the common expreffion^ never (aw any 
thing worfe than themfelves. 

Terrible and inconvenient as thefe mat- 
ters might be, they were harmlefs, compared 
with the horrid confequences attending the 
belief of witchcraft, which, to the eternal dif- 
grace of this country, even made its way into 
.our courts of judicature, and pervaded and 
poifoned the minds of the judges: and it h 
with a mixture of fhame, remorfe, and indig- 
nation, that we read of hundreds of poor in- 
nocent perfons who fell vi<5tims to this ridicu- 
lous opinion, and who were regularly murdered 
under the fandtion of, and with all the forms 
of, the law. Sometimes, by the combination 
of wicked and artful perfons, thefe notions 
were made ftalking horfes to intereft and re- 
venge. 

The combinations here alluded to, were 
pradifed by fome popifh priefts during the 
reign of King James I. who was himfelf a be- 
liever in witchcraft. Thefe priefts, in order to 
advance the intereft of their religion, or ra- 
ther their own emolument, pretended to have 
the power of cafting out devils from demo- 
niacs and perfons bewitched; and for this pur- 
pofe fuborned fome artful and idle youths and 

wenches 
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wenches to adt the part of perfons bewitched, 
and to fufFer themfelves to be difpofleffed by 
their prayers, and fprinklings with holy water. 
In order to perform thefe parts, they were to 
counterfeit violent fits and convulfions, on 
figns given them; and, in compliance with the 
popular notions, to vomit up crooked nails, 
pins, needles, coals, and other rubbifh, pri- 
vately conveyed to them. It was, befides, ne- 
ceffary to accufe fome perfon of having be- 
witched them ; a poor fuperannuated man, or 
peevilh old woman, was therefore pitched on, 
whofe detedtion, indictment, and execution, 
were to terminate the villany. Luckily thefe 
combinations were at length difcovered and 
expofed; but it muft make the blood of every 
humane perfon thrill with horror, to hear that 
in New England there were at one time up- 
wards of three hundred perfons all imprifoned 
for witchcraft. Confuted and ridiculed as thefe 
opinions have lately been, the feeds of them 
ftill remain in the mind, and at different times 
have attempted to fprin^ forth ; witnefs the 
Cock-lane Ghoft, and the difturbance at 
^tockwell. Indeed it is within thefe very few 
yejirs that witchcraft has been erafed from« 
gmpng the crimes cognizable by a jury, 

1 3 ^^ 
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In order to give;, a methodical view of the 
different kinds of Silperftition now and for. 
merly current in this country, I ftiall arrange 
myfubjedt under the following heads: Ghofts^<- 
Witches, Sorcerers, and Witchcraft— Fairies 
— Corps, Candles,&c.i— Second Sight^^Omens 
-^Things lucky and unlucky — Spells, Charms, 
and other fanciful devices for preventing and 
curing Diforders — Superftitious ^ethods of 
obtaining a Knowledge of Future Events — 
Sympathy-^and Mifcellaneous Superftitidns. 



A GHOST. 

AG H O S T is fuppofed to be the fpirit of a 
perfon deceafed, who is either commif- 
fioned to return for fome efpecial errand, fuch 
as the difcovery of a murder, to procure refti- 
tution of laQds or money unjuflly withheld from 
an orphan or widow— or, having committed 
fome injuflice whilfl living, cannot reft till 
that is redreffed. Sometimes the occafion of 
fpirits revifiting this world, is to inform their 
heir in what fecrct place, or private drawer in 

an 
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an old trunk, they had hidden the title deeds 
of the eftate ; or where, in troublefome times, 
they buried their money or plate. Some 
Ghoftss of murdered perfons, whofe bodies 
have been fecretly buried, cannot be at eafe 
till their bones have been taken up, and depo« 
fitedfin confecrated ground, with all the rites 
of Chriftian burial. This idea is the remains of 
a very old piece of Heathen Superftition : The 
Ancients^ believed that Charon was not per- 
• mitted to ferry over the Ghofts of unburied 
perfons, but that they wandered up and down 
the banks of the river Styx for an hundred 
years, after Vhich they were admitted to a 
paffage. This is mentioned by Virgil r 

Haec omnis quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba 

eft: 
Portitor ille, Charon; hi quos vehit unda, fepulti. 
Nee ripas datur horrendas, nee rauca fluenta, 
Tranfportare prius quam fedibus ofla quierunt* 
Centum errant annos, volitantquehaeclittoracircum: 
Turn, demvin:j admiffi, ftagna exoptata revifunt. 

Sometimes Ghofts appear in confequence 
of an agreement made, whilft living, with fome 
particular friend, that he who fflrft died Ihould 
appear tp \h^ furvivor, 

Gla^jvil tells Us of the Ghoft of a perfon 

vho had lived but a diforderly kind of life, 

B4 for 
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for which it was condemned to wander up and 
down the earth, in the company of evil fpirits^ 
till the day of judgment. 

In moft of the relations of Ghofts, they arc 
fuppofed to be mere aerial beings, without 
fubftance, and that they can pafs through walls 
and other folid bodies at pleafure. A particu* 
lap inftance of this is given, in Relation the 
the 27th, in Glanvil's CoUedtion, where one 
David Hunter, neat-herd to the Bifliop of 
Down>nd Connor, was for a long time haunt- 
ed by the apparition of an old woman, whom 
he wa^ by a fecret impulfe obliged to follow 
whenever flie appeared, which he fays he did 
for a confiderable time, even if in bed with his 
wife: and becaufe his wife could not hold 
him in his bed, (he would go too, and walk 
after him till day, though fhe faw nothing ; but 
his little dog was fo well acquainted with the 
apparition, that he would follow it as well as 
his matter. If a tree ftood in her walk, he ob- 
ferved her always to go through it, — Not- 
withftanding this feeming immateriality, this 
very Ghoft was not without fome fubftance; 
for, having performed her errand, flie defired 
Hunter to lift her from the ground ; in the do- 
ing of which, he fays, fhe felt juft like a bag of 
feafhersy — We fometimes alfo read of Ghofts 

. ftriking 
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ftriking violent blows; and that^ if not made 
^ay for, (hey overturn all impediments, like 
a furious whirlwind. Glanvil mentions an in- 
ftance of this, in Relation 17th, of a Dutch 
lieutenant, who had the faculty of feeing Ghofts ; 
and who, being prevented making way for one 
which he mentioned to fome friends as coming 
towards them> was, with his coiinpanions, vio- 
lently thrown down, and forely bruifed. We 
further learn, by Relation 16th, that the hand 
of a Ghoft is * as cold as a clod.' 

The ufual time at which Ghofts qiake their 
appearance is midnight, and feldom before it 
is dark; though fome audacious fpirits have 
been faid to appear even by day-light: but of 
this there are few inftances, and thofe moftly 
Ghofts who have been laid, perhaps in the 
Red Sea (of which more hereafter), and whofe 
tim^s of confinement were expired : thefe, like 
felons confined to the lighters, are faid to re- 
turn more troublefome and daring than before. 
No Ghofts can appear on Chriftmas eve; this 
Shakefpeare has put into the mouth of one of' 
his characters in Hamlet. 

Ghosts commonly appear in the fame drefs 
they ufually wore whilft living, though they 
are fomeymes clothed all in white; but that is 

I chiefly 

/ 
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chiefly the churchyard Ghofts, who have no 
particular bufinefs^ but feeiii to appear ^ ^« 
publico^ or to fcare, drunken ruftiqs from turn** 
bling over their graves, 

I CANNOT learn that Ghofts carry tapers in 
their hands, as they are fometiuies depifted, 
though the room in which they appear, if 
without fire or candle, is frequently faid to be 
as light as day. Dragging chains,, is not the 
faihion of Engliih Ghofts ^ chains and black 
veftments being chiefly the accoutrements of 
foreign fpedres, feen in arbitrary govern- 
ments : dead or aliye, Englifli fpirits are free. 
One inftance, however, of an^Englifli Ghoft 
drefled in black, is found in the celebrated 
ballad of William and Margaret, in the foU 
lowing lines: 

And clay-cold was her lily hand, 
That held \itx fable Jhrowd. 

This, however, may be confidered as a poeti- 
cal licence, ufed in all likelihood for the fake 
of the oppofition oilily to fable. 

I F, during the time of an apparition, there is 
a lighted candle in the room, it will burn ex-» 
tremely blue : this is fo univerfally acknow- 
ledged, that many eminent philofophers have 

bufied 
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bulled themTelves in accounting for it^ without 
once doubting the truth of the fad:. Dogs 
too have the faculty of feeing fpirits, as is in- 
fianced in David Hunter's relation^ above 
quoted; but in that cafe they ufually fliew 
figns of terror, by whining and c/eeping td 
their matter for protedlion : and it is generally 
fuppofed that they often fee things of this na- 
ture when their owner cannot; there being 
fame perfons, particularly thofe born on a 
Chriftmas eve, who cannot fee Ipirits. 

The coming of a fpirit is announced fome 
time before its appearance, by a variety of 
loud and dreadful noifes ; fometimes rattling 
in the old hall like a coach and fix, and rum- 
bling up and down the ftair-cafe like the 
trundling of bowls or cannon balls. At length 
the door flies open, and the fpeftre ftalks flowly 
up to the bed's foot, and opening the curtains, 
looks ftedfaftly at the perfon in bed by whom it 
is feen ; a ghoft being very rarely vifible to more 
than one perfon, although there are feveral in 
company. It is. here neceflary to obferve, that 
it has been univerfally found by experience, as 
well as affirmed by diverfe apparitions them- 
felves, that a Ghoft has not the power to fpeak 
till it has been firft fpoken to; fo that, notwith- 
ftanding the urgency of the bufinefs on which 

it 
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it may come, every thing muft ftand ftill till 
the perfon vifited can find fuSicient courage to 
fpeak to it: an event that fometimes does not 
take place for many year^. It has not been 
found that female Ghofts are more loquacious 
than thofe of the male fex, both being equally 
reftrain^d }>y thi^ h^, 

The mode of addrefling a Ghoft is by com-» 
manding it, in the name of the Three Perfons 
of the Trinity, to tell you who it is, and what 
is its bufinefs : this it may be neceflary to re- 
peat three times i after whiqh it will, in a low and 
hollow voicp, declare its fatisfadtion at being 
fpoken to, and defire the party addreffing it 
not to be afraid, for it will do him no harm. 
This being premifed, it CQinmonly enters into 
its narrative, which being completedj^ and it$ 
requeft or commands given, with injunctions 
that they be immediately executed, it va^i\i{hes^ 
away, frequently in a flafh of light ; in which 
cafe, fome Ghofts have been fo confiderate as 
to defire the party to whom they appeared to 
fhut their eyes : fometimes its departure is at- 
tended with delightful mufic. During the 
narration of its bufinefs, a Ghoft muft by no 
means be interrupted by queftions of any kind; 
fo doing is extremely dangerous: if any doubts 
arife, they muft be ftated after the fpirit has 

done 
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done its tale. Queftions refpedling its ftate, 
or the ftate of any of their former acquaint- 
ance, are offenfive, and not often anfwerecji; 
fpirits,^perhaps, being reftrainedfrom divulging 
the fecrets of their prifonhoufe. Occafionally 
fpirits will even condefcehd to talk on common 
occurrences, as is inftanced by Glanvil in the 
appantion of Major George Sydenham to 
Captain William Dyke, Relation loth, where- 
in the Major reproved the Captain for fufFer- 
ing afword he had given him to grow rufty; 
faying, * Captain, Captain, this fword did not 
5 ufe to be kept after this manner when it was 
* mine.' This attention to the ftate of arms^ 
was a remnant of the Major's profeffiohal duty 
when living. 

It is fomewhat remarkable that Ghofts 
do not go about their bufinefs like the per- 
fons of this world. In cafes of murder, a 
Ghqft, inftead of going to the next juftice of 
the peace, and laying its information, or to 
the neareft relation of the perfon murdered^ 
appears to fome poor labourer who knowfi 
none of the parties, draws the curtains of fome 
decrepit nurfe or alms- woman, or hovers 
about the place where his body is depofited. 
The fame circuitous mode is purfued with re- 
fpedl to redreffing injured orphans or widows; 

when 
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when it fcems as if the fhorteft and moft<:ef- 
tain way would be, to go to the perfon guilty of 
the injuftice, and haunt him continually till he 
be terrified into a reftitution. Nor are the 
pointing out loft writings generally managed 
in a more fummary way ; the Ghoft commonly 
applying to a third perfon, ignorant of the 
whole affair, and a ftranger to all concerned.-— 
But it is prefumptuous to fcrutinize too fat 
into thefe matters : - Ghofts have undoubtedly 
forms and cuftoms peculiar to themfelves^ 

If, after the firfl appearance, the pcrfons em- 
ployed negled, or are prevented from, per- 
forming the meffage or bufinefs committed to 
their management, the Ghoft appears contt*. 
nually to them, at firft with a difcontented, 
next an angry, and at length with a furious 
countenance, threatening to tear them in pieces 
if the matter is not forthwith executed j fome- 
times terrifying them, as in Glanvil's Rela- 
tion 26th, by appearing in many formidable 
ihapes, and fometimes even ftriking them a 
violent blow. Of blows given by Ghofts there- 
are many inftances, and fome wherein they have 
been followed with aii incurable lamenefs. 

It fhould halve been obferved that Ghofts, 
in delivering their commiflions, in order to 

enfure 
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enfure. belief^ communicate ta the perlons 
employed fome fecret^ known only to the 
parties concerned and thcrafelves, the relation 
of which always produces the effed intended. 
— The bufinefs being completed, Ghofts ap* 
pear with a cheerful countenance, faying they 
ihall now be at reft, and will never more dif- 
turb any one ; and, thanking their agents, by 
way of reward communicate to them fomething 
relative to themfelves, whicb they will never 
reveal. 

Sometimes Ghofts appear, and difturb a 
houfe, without deigning to give any reafon 
for fo doing : with thefe, the ihorteft and only 
way is to exorcife, and ejedt them; or, as the 
vulgar term- is, lay them. For this purpofe 
ther^muft be two or three clergymen, and the 
ceremony muft be performed in Latin; ^lan*. 
guage that ftrikes the moft audacious Ghoft 
with terror. A Ghoft may be laid for any 
term> lefs than an hundred years, and in any 
place or body, full or empty; as^ a folid oak— • 
the pommel of a fwor^d-r-a barrel of beer, if a 
yeoman or fimple gentleman— or a pipe of 
,wine, if an efquire or a ^uftice. But of all 
places the moft common, and what a Ghoft 
leaft likes, is the Red Sea ; it being related, 
in many inftances, that Ghofts have moft ear- 

jieftly 
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neftly befought the exorcifts not to confind 
them in that place. It is neverthelefs confi-^ 
dered as an indifputable fad, that there are an 
infinite number laid there, perhaps from itsf 
being a fafer prifon than any other nearer at 
hand; though neither hiftory nor tradition 
gives us any inftance of Ghofts efcaping ot 
returning from this kind of tranfportation be-i 
fore their time# 

Having thus given the moft ftriking out- 
lines of the popular Superftitions refpeding 
Ghofts, I fhall next treat of another fped'ey of 
human apparition, which, though it fomething 
refemble it, does not come under the defcrip- 
tion of a Ghoft. Thefe are the exaA figures 
and refemblances of perfons then living, often 
feen not only by their friends at a diftance, 
but many times by themfelves ; of which there 
are feveral inftances in Aubery's Mifcellanies: 
one, of Sir Richard Napier^ a phyfician of 
London, who being on the road from Bed- 
fordfhire to vifit a friend in Berkfhire, faw at 
an inn his own apparition lying on the bed as 
a dead corps; he neverthelefs went forward, 
and died in a Ihort time: another, of Lady 
Diana Rich, daughter of the Earl of Holland, 
who met her own apparition walking in a gar- 
den at Kenfington, and died a month after of 
i the 
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the fmall-pox. Thefe apparitions are called 
Fetches, and in Cumberland, Swarths; they 
moft commonly appear to diftant friends and 
relations, at the very inftant preceding the 
death of the perfon whofe figure they put on. 
Sometimes, as in the inftances above mention- 
ed, there is a greater interval between the ap- 
pearance and death* 



A W I T C H. 

A WITCH is almpft univerfally a poor^ 
decrepit, . fuperannuated, old woman^ 
who, being in great diftrefs, is tempted by a 
man clothed in a black coat or gown ; fome- 
times, as in Scotland, wearing alfo a bluifii 
band and hand-cuffs, that is, a kind of turn-up 
linen fleeve : this man promifes her, if fhe will 
fign a contrad to become his, both foul and 
body, Ihe fhall want for nothing, and that he 
will revenge her upon all her enemies. The 
agreement being concluded, he gives her fome 
trifling fum of money, from half a crown down 
to four pence» to bind the bargain ; then cut- 

C ting 
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ting or pricking her finger, caufes her to figit 
her name, or make a crofs as her mark, with 
her blood on a piece of parchment : what is 
the form of thefe contracts, is no where men- 
tioned. In addition to this fignature, in Scot- 
land, the Devil made the Witches put one 
hand to the fole of their foot, and the other to 
the crown of their head, thereby fignifying 
they were entirely his. In making thefe bar- 
gains there is fometimes a great deal of hag- 
gling, as is inftanced in the account of the ne- 
gociation between Oliver Cromwell and the 
Devil, before the battle of Worcefter, publifh- 
ed in Echard's Hiftory of England. Before 
the Devil quits his new recruit, he delivers to 
her an imp or familiar, and fometimes two or 
three ; they are of different Ihapes and forms, 
fome refembling a cat or kitten, others a mole> 
a miller fly, or fome other infedt or animal : 
thefe are to come at her call, to do fuch mif- 
chief as (he fliall diredt them; at dated times 
of the day they fuck her blood, through teats 
on different parts of her body: thefe on infpec- 
tion appear red and raw. Feeding, fuckling, or 
rewarding thefe imps, was by law declared fe- 
lony. 

There are, it is held, three forts of Witches. 
The firft can hurt, but not help : thefe, from 

their 
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tkeir diabolical qualities^ are called Black 
Witches. The fecond fort can help, but not 
hurt : thefe are unhappy perfons, who, for the 
power of curing difeafes, finding ftolen goods, 
and doing other adts of utility, for which they 
take money, become bond flaves to the Devil; 
they are at continual enmity with the Black 
Witches, infomuch that one or the other often 
fail a facrifice to their wicked arts : thefe are 
commonly fty led White Witches. The third fort 
are thofe who can both help and hurt; and, as 
they feem a fort of mixture between White 
and Black, and wanting a name, may, with- 
out any great impropriety, be named Grey 
Witches. 

But to return to the common Witch, which 
feems of the black fort, we do not find that, in 
confequence of her wicked compad:, fhe en- 
joys much of the good things of this world, 
but ftill continues in abjedl penury. Some- 
times indeed Ihe, in company with others of 
her fifterhood, are carried through the air on 
brooms, fpits, &c. to diftant meetings, or fab- 
baths, of Witches; but for this they muft 
anoint themfelves with a certain magical oint- 
ment, given them by the Devil. 

At thefe meetings they have feaftings, mu- 

fic, and dancing, the Devil himfelf fometimes 

C 2 conde- 
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condefcending to play on the pipe, or cittern ; 
and fome of them have carnal copulation with 
him, the produce of which is toads and fer- 
pents : fometimes the Devil, to oblige a male 
Witch or Wizard, of which there are fome 
few, puts on the fliape of a woman. Mr. Sin- 
clair tells us, in his book intitled The Invifible 
World, that one William Barton, who, with 
his wife, was burnt in Scotland for Witch- 
craft, confeffed that he lay with the Devil in 
the fliape of a gentlewoman, and had fifteen 
pounds of him in good money ; but this he 
again denied before his execution. His wife 
confefled that the Devil went before them to 
a dancing, in the fliape of a dog, playing upon 
a pair of pipes; and, coming down the hill 
back again, he carried the candle in his bot- 
tom, under his tail, which played, ey wig wagy 
wig wag: that, flie faid, was almoft all the 
pleafure flie ever had. Generally, before the 
aflembly breaks up, they all have the honour 
of faluting Satan's pofteriors, who, for that ce- 
remony, ufually appears under the figure of a 
he-goat, though in Scotland it was performed 
when he appeared under the human form. In 
their way to and from thefe meetings, they 
fometimes fing or repeat certain barbarous 
words : in going, they ufe thefe words — 
tout^ tout a tout^ tout tougbty throughout and 
about I in returning, rentum tormentum. In 

Scotland 
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Scotland it was confefled and depofed^ that^ at 
fome of thefe meetings, the Devil got up in- 
to the pulpit, and preached a fermon in a 
voice hough and gujiie ; and afterwards caufi^d 
the Witches to open feveral graves, out of 
which they took part of the body, the joints 
of the fingers and toes, with fome of the wind- 
ing-fheet: this was to prepare a powder for 
magical ufes. 

It now and then happens that Satan, being 
out of humour, or for diverfioui beats the 
Witches black and blue with the fpits and 
brooms, the vehicles of their tranfportation, 
and plays them divers other unlucky tricks. 
Any one repeating the name of God, inftantly 
puts the whole aifembly Co flight. 

Here like wife the Devil diftributes apples, 
difhes, fpoons, or other trifles, to thofe Witches 
who defire to torment any particular perfon ; 
thefe they prefent to them, and thereby obtain 
a power over them. 

When a Witch wiflies to deftroy any one to 
whom flie bears an ill will, ftie and her filler 
Witches make an image of wax, which, with 
pnany ceremonies, is baptized by the Devil, 
and named after the perfon meant to be in- 
C 3 jured^ 
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jured ; after which they ftick thorns into it, and 
fet it before a fire: and, as the wax melts by 
the heat, fo the body of the perfon reprefented 
decays by ficknefs, with great torture, having 
the fenfation of thorns ftuck into his or her 
flefli. 

On fome occafions, Witches content them^ 
felves with a lefs cruel revenge, and only 
oblige the objeds of their anger to fwaU 
low pins, crooked nails, dirt, cinders, and trafh 
of all lorts, which they invifibly convey to 
them, or fend them by their imps. Frequently 
they fliew their fpite, by drying up cows, and 
killing oxen ; which laft they have particular 
power to do, becaufe, as the Apoftle fays. Doth 
God take. care of oxen? i Cor. ix. 9. For any 
flight offence, they prevent butter from com* 
ing in the churn, or beer from working. 

Witches, in vexing perfons, fometimes 
fend a number of evil fpirits into them ; thefe, 
as they (that is, the fpirits) have informed fe- 
veral exorcifts, are alfo of different ranks and 
degrees. In one Sarah Williams were thefe; 
Killico, Hob, and a third anonymous ; Coro- 
nell Portorichio, Frateretto, Fliberdiggibbet, 
Horberdidaiice, Tocobatto, and Lufty Jolly 
Jenkin, PufFe and Purre, Lultie Dickie Cor- 

nerd 
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nerd Cappe, Nurre, Molken, Wilken, Hele- 
modioli) and Kellicocum. Befides thefe, there 
were in others Captain Pippen, Captain Phil- 
pot, Captain Maho, and Captain Soforce : 
thefe were all leaders. There were alfo fome- 
times, with thefe Captains, divers private fpi- 
rits; as in a Mr. Trayford there were, Hilco, 
Smalkin, Hillio, Hiachto, and Luftie HufF 
Cap : all thefe may be found in a book intitled 
Egregious Popilh Impoftures, &c. pradtifed 
by Edmunds, alias Wefton, a Jefuit, &c. pub- 
lifhed in 1603, p. 49, 50. 

One Mother Samuel, the Witch of War- 
bois, had nine fpirits that belonged to her and 
her family ; two of their names are forgotten, 
but thofe of the other feven were P/«r^, Hard- 
name, Catch — three of the name of Smack^ who 
were coufins — and one called Blew. Thefe 
fpirits ufed to converfe freely with the children 
of Mr. Throgmorton, whofe houfe they trou- 
bled. The following was a dialogue which 
paffed between the eldeft daughter, a girl of 
about feventeen, and one of the Smacks, whom 
(he fuppofed in love with her. — * From whence 
^ come you, Mr. Smack, and what news do 

* you bring ?* The fpirit anfwered that * he 

* came from fighting.* — ^ From fighting!' faid 

C4 {he; 
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flie; * with whom, I pray you?' The fpirit an- 
fwered, ^ With Pluck.* — ^ Where djd you fight, 

* I pray?' faid Ihe. The fpirit anfwered, * In 

* his old dame's back-houfe/ — ^which is an old 
houfe {landing in Mother Samuel's yard ; and 
they fought with great cowl ftaves this laft 
night. — ^ And who got the maftery, I pray 
^ you ?' fays fhe. He anfwered, ' that he broke 
' Pluck's head.' — Said fhe, * I would that he 
^ had broke your neck alfo.' Saith the fpirit, 
^ Is that all the thanks I fhall have for my la-^ 

* hour?' — * Why,' faith fhe, ' do you look for 
' thanks at my hand ? I would you were all 

* hanged up, one againft another, and Dame 
^ and all, for you are all naught : but it is no 

* matter,* faid fhe; * I do not well to curfe you, 
' for God, I trufl, will defend me from you 
^ all.' — So h^departed, and bade farewel. — 
Soon after, fhe fee« Pluck coming with his head 
hanging down ; and he told her again of the 
battle, and how his head was broke. When 
he was gone. Catch, fhe faid, came limping 
with a broken leg; and, after him. Blew 
brought his arm in a firing : but they threat- 
ened that, when they fhould be well, they 
would join together, and be revenged o{ Smack. 
Next time that Smack came, fhe told him of 
jheir defjgn; but he fet th^m at light; be 

bragge4 
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bragged that he could beat two of them him- 
felf, and his coufin Smack would be on hi« 
fide^ 

I WILL not tire the Reader with any more 
of this miferable nonfenfe ; but what can we 
think of a court of judicature, that would per- 
mit fuch fluff to be repeated before them as evi^ 
dence ? Neverthelefs this, and fuch like, was 
deemed fufficient to condemn a man, his wife, 
and daughter, who were all executed. The 
old woman, it is faid, confeffed her guilt ; but 
it is likewife believed fhe was, at that time, 
from the vexation, and experiments fhe had 
undergone by way of trial, rendered infant, 

^ Frequently Witches, in vexing the par- 
ties trpubled, were vifible to them only ; and, 
when they haVe flruck at them with a knife, 
or other weapon, the Witches have been found 
to have received a hurt in the part where their 
apparitions were flruck. 

Scratching or pricking a Witch, fo as to 
draw blood of her, prevents her having any 
power over the perfon that does it, provided it 
is done before any fpell has taken place : and 
}t may be done by proxy, for one's child; pro- 
vided 
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videdj at the time^ it is faid to be done on the 
child's account, or for its fake. 

Witches, perhaps for the fake of air and 
exercife, or to vex the fquire, juftice, and par- 
fon of the village wherein they refide, often 
transform themfelves into hares, and lead the 
hounds and huntfman a long and fruitlefs 
chace: though this is fometimes attended with 
danger to themfelves, as appears from the ac^ 
count of the trial of Julian Cox, publifhed by 
Glanvil; wherein it was depofed,by the huntf- 
man, that, having chafed a hare till it was fairly 
run down, he ftept before the hounds to take 
it up ; when, to his great amazement, inftead 
of a hare, he found old Julian! breathlefs, and 
grovelling on the earth, with her globes up- 
wards ; for fo he termed her backfide. 

There are various experiments and trials 
for difcovering a Witch. One, by weighing 
her againft the church Bible, which, if fhe is 
guilty, will preponderate : another, by making 
her attempt to fay the Lord's Prayer ; this no 
Witch is able to repeat entirely, but will omit 
feme part or fentence thereof. It is remark- 
able, that all Witches do not hefitate at the 
fame place ; feme leaving out one part, and 
fome another. 

The 
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Teats, through which the imps fuck, are 
indubitable marks of a Witch : tKefe, as has 
been before obferved/ are always raw, and alfo 
infenfible ; and, if fqueezed, fometimes yield 
a drop of blood. 

A WITCH cannot weep more than three tears, 
and that only out of the left eye : this want of 
tears was, by the witch-finders, and even by 
fome judges, confidered as a very fubftantial 
proof of guilt. 

Swimming a Witch, is another kind of po- 
pular ordeal generally pradifed : for this, fhe 
muft be ftripped naked, and crofs bound, the 
right thumb to the left toe, and the left thumb 
to the right toe : thus prepared,' flie is thrown 
into a pond or river, in which, if guilty, fhe 
cannot fink; for having, by her compad with 
the Devil, renounced the benefit of the water 
of baptifm, that element, in its turn, renounces 
her, and refufes to receive her into its bo- 
fom. 

Sir Robert Filmer mentions two others, by 
fire: the firft, by burning the thatch of the 
houfe of the fufpedled Witch ; the other, 
burning any animal fuppofed to be bewitched 
by her, as a hog or ox: thefe, it was held, 
would force a Witch to confefs. 

The 
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The trial by the ftool, was another method 
ufed for the difcovery of Witches ; it was thus 
managed : Having taken the fufpeded Witch^ 
{he is placed in the middle of a room^ upon a 
ftool or table, crofs-Iegged, or in fome other 
uneafy pofture ; to which if fhe fubmits not, 
flie is then bound with cords: there is (he 
watched, and kept without meat or fleep, for 
the fpace of four-and-twenty hours (for, they 
fay, within that time they Ihall fee her imp 
come and fuck). A little hole is likewife made 
in the door, for imps to come in at ; and left it 
ihould come in fome lefs difcernible fhape, 
they that watch are taught to be ever and anon 
fweeping the room, and, if they fee any fpiders 
or flies, to kill them ; and, if they cannot kiU 
them, then they may be fure they are imps. 

If Witches, under examination or torture^^ 
will not confefs, all their apparel muft be 
changed, and every hair of their body fhaven 
off with a fharp razor, left they fecrete magical 
charms to prevent their confeffing. Witche§ 
are moft apt to confefs on Fridays. 

In England, Witchcraft has been chiefly 
confined to women ; the reafon aflSgned is, 
that the Devil having experienced, in the 
temptation of Eve, the facility with which that 

fex 
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fcx are led aftray — and alfo found that, when 
they once deviate from the paths of virtue, 
they become more wicked than men — ^he there- 
fore makes his attacks on them, in preference 
to the other fex* 

Not only women, but even little children, 
have been convidled of Witchcraft in Sweden, 
as may be feen in the account printed in 
GUnvil. 

Some hair, the parings of the nails, and 
urine, of any perfon bewitched — or, as the 
term is, labouring under an evil tongue — being 
put into a ftone bottle, with crooked nails, 
corked clofe, and tied down with wire, and 
hung up the chimney, will caufe the Witch to 
fufFer the moft acute torments imaginable, till 
the bottle is uncorked, and the mixture dif- 
perfed; infomuch that they will even rifk a de- 
tedlion,by coming to thehoufe, and attempting 
to pull down the bottle. 

On meeting a fuppofed Witch, it is advife- 
able to take the wall of her in a town or 
ftreet, and the right hand of her in a lane or 
field; and, whilft paffing her, to clench both 
hands, doubling the thumbs beneath the fin- 
gers : this will prevent her having a power to 

injure 
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injure the perfon fo doing at that time. It is 
well to falute a Witch with civil words, on 
meeting her, before flie fpeaks. But no pre- 
fents of apples, eggs, or any other thing, Ihould 
be received from her on any account. 

Some perfons, born at particular times, and 
under certain combinations of the planets, 
have the power of diftinguifhing Witches at 
firft fight. One of thefe perfons, named Ma- 
thew Hopkins, of Manningtree, in Effex, with 
a John Stern, and a woman in their company, 
were, in 1644, permitted to go round, from 
town to town, through moft parts of Effex, 
Suffolk, and Huntingdonlhire, with a fort of 
commiffion to difcover Witches; nay, it is faid, 
were paid twenty fhillings for each town they 
vifited. Many perfons were pitched upon by 
them, and through their means convidled. Till 
at length fome gentlemen, out of indignation 
at Hopkins's barbarity, tied him in the manner 
he had bound others, that is, thumbs and toes 
together ; in which ftate, putting him into the 
water, he fwam. This cleared the country of 
them. 

The following ftatute, enadted the ift of 
King James I. will fhew that the belief of moft 
of the articles here related was not confined to 

the 
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the populace ; nor was it repealed till the gtl^ 
year of the reign of King George I. 

' Any one that fhall ufe, praftife, or exer- 

* cife any invocation or conjuration of any evill 

* or wicked fpirit, or confult, covenant with, 

* entertaine or employ, feede or reward, any 

* evill or wicked fpirit, to or for any intent or 
' purpofe ; or take up any dead man, woman, 

* or child, out of his, her, or their grave, or 

* any other place where the dead body refteth, 

* or the Ikin, bone, or other part of any dead 

* perfon, to be employed or ufed in any man- 

* ner of witchcraft, forcery, charme, or en- 

* chantment ; or fhall ufe, pradtife, or exercife 

* any witchcraft, enchantment, charme, or for- 

* eery, whereby any perfon fhall be killed, 

* deflroyed, wafted, confumed, pined, or lamed, 

* in his or her body, or any part thereof, fuch 

* offenders, duly and lawfully convidled and 

* attainted, fhall fuffer death. 

* If any perfon fhall take upon him, by 

* witchcraft, enchantment, charme, or forcery, 

* to tell or declare in what place any treafure 
' of gold or filver fhould or might be found or 

* had in the earth, or other fecret places, or 

* where goods or things loft or ftolne fhould be 

* found or become ; or to the intent to pro- 

' voke 
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* vokc any perfon to unlawful love ; or where^ 

* by any cattell or goods of any perfon Ihall bcf 

* deftroyed, wafted, or impaired; or to deftroy 

* or hurt any perfon in his or her body, though 

* the fame be not effedled, &c. a yeare's im- 
' prifonment and pillory, &c. and the fecond 

* convidion, death/ 



SORCERER, OR MAGICIAN. 

ASORCERER,or Magician, differs from 
•* ^. a witch in this : A witch derives all her 
power from a compaft with the Devil ; a Sor- 
cerer commands him, and the infernal fpirhs, 
by his (kill in powerful charms and invoca- 
tions; and alfo foothes and entices them by 
fumigations : for the devils are obferved to 
have delicate noftrils, abominating and fly- 
ing fome kinds of ftinks ; witnefs the flight of 
the evil fpirit into the remote parts of Egypt, 
driven by the fmell of a fifli's liver burned by 
Tobit. They are alfo found to be peculiarly 

fond 
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fond of certain perfumes ; infomuch that Lilly 
informs us that one Evans, having raifed a fpi- 
rit, at the requeft of Lord Bothwell and Sir 
Kenelm Digby, and forgetting a fuffumigation, 
thefpirit, vexed at the difappointment, Cnatch- 
ed him from out his circle, and carried him 
from hi« houfe, in the Minories, into k field 
near Batterfea Caufeway* 

King James, iit his Ddemonologia, fays, 
^ The art o^ forcety confifts in diverfe forms of 
^ circles and conjurations rightly joined toge- 

* ther, few or more in number, according to the 

* number of perfons conjurors (alwaies pafTmg 
^ the Angular number), according to* the qua- 

* litie of the circle, and form of the apparition. 
' Two principall things cannot w^U in that 
*^ errand be wanted: holy water (whereby the 

* Devill mockes the papifts)^ and fome prefent 

* of a living thing unto him. There are like- 

* wife ceftaine daies and houres that they ob- 

* ferve in this purpofe., Thefe things being 

* all ready and prepared, circles are made, tri- 

* angular, quadrangular, round, double, or 

* fingle, according to the forme of the appari- 
'^ tion they crave. But to fpeake of the diverfe 

* formes of the circles, of the innumerable? 

* charadtefs and crofles that are withiii and 

* without^ and out-through the fame ; of the 

D * diverfe 
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* divcrfe formes of apparitions that the craftie 
' fpirit illudes them with, and of all fuch par- 

* titulars in that adtion, I remit it to over 

* many that have bufied their heads in defcrib- 

* ing of the fame, as being but curious, and al- 
' together unprofitable. And this farre only 

* I touch, that, when the conjured fpirit ap- 
' peares, which will not be while after many 

* circumftances, long prayers, and much mut- 

* tering and murmurings of the conjurors, like 

* a papift prieft difpatching a hunting maife — 

* how Ibone, I fay, he appeares, if they have 

* miffed one jote of all their rites ; or if any 

* of their feete once flyd over the circle, 

* through terror of his fearfull apparition, he 

* paies himfelf at that time, in his owne hand^ 

* of that due debt which they ought him, and 

* otherwife would have delaied longer to have 

* paied him : I mean, he carries them with' 

* him, body and foule. If this be riot now a 

* juft caufe to make them weary of thefe formes 

* of conjuration, I leave it to you to judge 

* upon ; confidering the longfomenefs of the 

* labour, the precife keeping of daies and 

* houres (as 1 have faid), the terriblenefs oiF 

* the apparition, and the prefent peril that they 

* ftand in, in miffing the leaft circumftapce or 
^ freite that they ought to obferve : and, on 

* the other part, the Devill is glad to moove 

• them 
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^ them to a plaine and fquare dealing with him, 
^ a^ Lfaid before/ 

This is a pretty accurate defcription of this 
tnode of conjuration^ ftyled the Circular Me- 
thod ; but, with all due refpedt to his M^jefty's 
learning, fquare and triangular circles are fi- 
gures not to be found in Euclid, or any of the 
tommon writers on geometry. But, perhaps. 
King James learned his mathematics from the 
fame fyftem as Do6lor Sacheverell, who, in 
one of his fpeeches or fermons, made ufe of 
the following fimile: * They concur like pa- 
^ rallel lines^ meeting in one common center/ 

, Another mode of confulting fpirits was by 
the berryl, by means of a fpeculator or feer; 
\vho, to have a complete fight, ought to be a pure 
virgin, a youth who had not known woman, 
br at leaft a perfon of irreproachable life and 
purity of manners. The method of fuch con- 
fultation is thist The conjuror having re- 
|)eated the neceffary charms and adjurations; 
with the Litany, or invocation peculiar to the 
fpirits or angels he wifhes to call (for every one 
has his particular form), the feer looks into a 
chryftal or berryl, wherein he will fee the an- 
fwer, reprefented either by types or figures ; 
and fometimes, though very rarely, will hear 
D 2 the 
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the angels or fpirits fpeak articulately. Theif 
pronunciation is, as Lilly fays, like the Irifh^ 
much in the throat. 

Lilly defcribes one of thefe berryls or 
chryftals. It was, he fays, as large as an orange, 
fet in filver, with a crofs at the top, and round 
about engraved the names of the angels Ra- 
phael, Gabriel, and Uriel. A delineation of 
another is engraved in the frontifpiece to Au- 
bcry's Mifcellanies. ' 

This mode of enquiry .was pradlifed by 
Do(5lor Dee, the celebrated mathematician : 
his fpeculator was named Kelly. From him, 
and others praftifing. this art, we have a long 
mufter-roll of the infernal hoft, their different 
natures, tempers, and appearances. Dodtof 
Reginald Scot has given a lift of fome of 
the chiefs of thefe devils or fpirits, of which I 
flmll here fet down two or three, which, I dare 
iay, the Reader will think fully fufficient. 

* Thjeir firft and principal king (which iaf 
' the Power of the Eaft), is called Baell, who, 

* when he is conjured up, appeareth with three 

* heads ; the firft like a toad, the fecond like a 

* man, the third like a cat. He fpeaketh with 

* a hoarfe voice ; he maketh a man to go invi- 

• fiblc. 
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' Iible. He hath under his obedience and rule 
^.fixty-and-fix legions of devils. ^ . > 

* The firft duke under the Power of the Eaf^ 

* is named Agares. He cometh up mildly, in 
^ the likenefs of a fair old man, riding upon a 
' crocodile, and carrying a hawk on his fift. 

* He teachethprefentlyall manner of tongues; 

* he fetcheth back all fuch as run away, and 
^ maketh them run that ftand ftill ; he over^ 

* throweth all dignities fupernatural and tem- 

* poral ; he maketh earthquakes : and is of 
^ (he order of virtues, having under his regi-t 
^ ment thirty-one legions. 

* Marhas, alias Barhas^ is a great preGdent, 

* and appeareth in the form of a mighty lion; 

* but, at the commandment of a conjurer, eom- 

* eth up in the likenefs of a man, and anfwer- 
^ eth fully as touching any thing that is hidden 
^ or fecret. He bringeth difeafes, and cureth 
^ them; he promoteth wifdom, and the know- 

* ledge of mechanical arts, or handicrafts ; he 

* changeth men into other fhape^ ; and under 

* his prefidency or government are thirty-fij^ 

* legions of devils contained** 

These Sorcerers ot Magicians do not aU 
way§ employ thqix art to do mifchief j but, on 

D 3 tlKJ 
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the contrary, frequently exert it to cure diC 
eafcs inflidedby witches; to difcover thieves j 
recover ftolen goods; to foretel future events, 
and the ftate of abfent friends. On this ac- 
count, . they are frequently called White 
Witches. 



FAIRIES. 

'Tp HIS piece of Superftition feems to come 
•* from the Eaft, and was probably imported 
into Europe by fome of the Crufaders ; as this 
kind of fpirits, in many inftances, refembles 
the genii, of whoni fo many wonderful ftories 
^re told by the Arabians ; though fome derive 
them frpm the lares and larvse of th^ Ro-. 
mans. 

Fairies, according to the popular account^ 
of them, are a fort of intermediate beings be- 
tween men and fpirits ; having bodies, with the 
power of rendering them invifible, and of pafT- 
ing them through all forts of inclofures. They 
5ire remarkably fmall of ftature, with fair com- 

plexions. 
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plexions, whence they obtained the name of 
Fairies. Both male and female are generally 
clothed in green ; and frequent groves, moun- 
tains, the fouthern fiSes of hills, and green 
meadows, where they amufe themfelves with 
dancing, hand in hand, in a circle, by moon- 
light. The traces of their feet are vifible next 
morning on the grafs, and are commonly called 
Fairy Rings, or Circles, 

Fairies appear to have all thepaffions and 
wants of men ; but are great lovers of cleanli- 
nefs and propriety, for the obfervanee of 
which they frequently rewarc^ fervants, by 
dropping money in their fhoes: they likewife 
feverely punilh fluts and flovens, by pinching 
them black and blue. Lilly fays they are like- 
wife friends to perfons of ftridl diet^^ of an up- 
right life, and ufing fervent prayers to God. 
Fairies are particularly fond of making cakes; 
in the doing of which they are faid to be very 
noify. In Ireland, they frequently lay ban- 
nocks, a kind of oaten cakes, in the way of 
travellers over the mountains; and if they 'do 
not accept of the intended favour, and eat the 
bannock, or at leaft take it up, they feldonfx 
cfcape a hearty beating, or fomething worfe^ 

F A I R I E s oft change their weakly and ftarve^ 

ling elves, or children, for the more robuft 

D 4 offspring 
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offspring of men. But this can only be done 
before baptifm ; for which reafon it is ftill the 
cuftomj in the Highlands^ to vatch by the era* 
dies of infants moft afiiduoufly till they are 
chriftened. Children fo changed have been 
kept for feven years. There are divers me^ 
^thods of difcovering whether a child belongs 
to the Fairies or not. One is given in the fol- 
lowing ftory, printed in a book intitled, A 
pleafant Treatife on Witchcraft. 

*A CERTAIN woman having put out her 
' child to nurfe in the country, found, when 

* fhe came to take it home, that its form was fo 

* much altered that fhe fcarce knew it : ne- 

* verthelefs, not knowing what time might do, 

* took it home for her own. But when, after 

* fome years, it could neither fpeak nor go, the 

* poor woman was fain to carry it, with much 

* trouble, in her arms : and one day, a poor 

* man coming to the door, *^ God blefs you^ 
** Miftrefs," faid he, " and your poor child ; be 
** pleafed to beftow fomething on a poor man/' 
*' Ah ! this child," replied flie, " is the caufe of all 
** my forrow ;" and related what had happened ; 

* adding, moreover, that Ihe thought it changedji 
^ and none of her child- The old man, whom 

* years had rendered more prudent in fuch 

* matters, told her, that, to find out the truths, 

* ibe fhould make a clear fire^, fweep the hearth 

^ very 
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♦very clean, and place the child faft in hit 

* chair, that he might not fall, before it ; then 

* break a dozen eggs, and pkce the four-and- 

* twenty half fhells before it ; then go out, and 
' liften at the door : for, if the child fpoke, it 

* was certainly a changeling : and then Ihe 
^ fhould carry it out, and leave it on the dung* 

* hill to cry, and not to pity it, till ihe heard 

* its voice no more. The woman, having done 

* all things according to thefe words, heard the 

* child fayi *' Seven years old was I before I 
** came to the nurfe, and four years have I lived 
*' fince, and never faw fo many milk-pans be-» 
^' fore." So the wbman took it up, and left it 

* upon the dunghill to cry, and not to be pitied; 

* till at laft fhe thought the voice went up into 
•the air: and coming, found there her own 

* natural and well-favoured child.' — The very 
term Changeling, now ufed to fignify one almoft 
anidioi, bears teftimony to the current belief of 
thefe changes. As all the Fairy children were 
little, backward of their tongue, and feem-r 
ingly idiots ; therefore ftunted and idiotical 
children were fuppofed changelings. 

Some Fairies dwell in the miners, and feem 
to imitate the adions of the workmen ; but 
never, unlefs infulted, do them harm, but 
rather are of fervice to themr In certain fiU 
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ver and lead mines, in Wales, nothing is mor^ 
common than thefe fubterraneous fpirits, called 
Knockers, who good-naturedly ^oint out where 
there is a rich vein. Thefe Knockers are 
fometimes vifible. Mr. John Lewis, in his cor- 
refpondence with Mr. Baxter, defcribes them 
as little-ftatured, and about half a yard long; 
and adds, that at this very inft<int there are 
miners on a difcovery , of a vein of metal 
on his own lands, and that two of them are 
ready to make oath they heard thefe Knockers 
in the day-time. 

In Scotland there were a fort of domeftic 
Fairies, from their fun-burnt complexions 
called Brownies : thefe were extremely ufeful, 
performing all forts of domeftic drudgery. 

Fairies fometimes ftioot at cattle, with 
arrows headed with flint-ftones : thefe are 
often found, and are called elf-fhots. In order 
to effedt the cure of an animal fo injured, it is 
to be touched with one of thefe elf-fliots, or to 
be.made drink the water in which oiie h<(,s been 
dipped. 
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THE SECOND.SIGHT. 



THE SeconcJ-Sight is fp called from it3 
being a fupplemental faculty of fight, 
jadded to that of common vifion, whereby cer- 
tain appearances, predidtive of future events^ 
prefent themfelves fuddenly and fpontaneoufly 
before perfons fo gifted, without any endea- 
your or defire on their part to fee them. 

Accounts differ much refpedting this fa- 
pulty ; fome make it hereditary, which is de- 
nied by others. The fame difference arife^ 
refpedting the power of communicating h. 
But, according to an account from a gentle- 
man at Straths-pay to Mr. Aubrey, fome of 
the Seers acknowledged the poffibility of 
teaching it. This gift, or faculty, is in gene- 
ral rather troublefome than agreeable to the 
poffefTors of it, who are chiefly found among 
the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland, 
thofe of the Weflern Ifles, of the Ifle of Man, 
and of Ireland. The account fent to Mr. Au- 
brey fays, * In the Ifle of Sky, efpecially be- 
f fore the Gofpel came thither^^ feveral families 
' *hact 
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* had it by fucceffion, defcending from parents 
' to children ; and as yet there are many that 

* have it that way: and the only way to be freed 

* from it is, when a woman hath it herfelf, and 
' is married to a man that hath it alfo, if, in the 

* very aft of delivery, upon the firft fight of the 

* child's, head, it be baptized, the fame is free 
^ from it; if not, he hath it all hrs life/ 

These vifions are not confined to folemn 
or important events. The future vifit of a 
mountebank, or piper ; a plentiful draugjit of 
fifh ; the arrival of common travellers ; or, if 
poffible, ftill more trifling ipatters than thefe, 
arc forefpen by the Seers, 

Npx only aged men and women have the 
Second-Sight, but alfo children, horfes, an^ 
cows. Children, endowed with that faculty^^ 
manifeft it by crying aloud> at the very time 
that a corpfe appears to a Seer : of this many 
inftances could be given. That horfes poffefii 
it, is likewife plain, from their violent and fud^ 
den ftarting, when their rider, or a Seer ii^ 
company with him, fees a vifion of any kind^ 
by night or by day. It is obfervable of a horfe^ 
that he will not go forwards towards the appa-. 
rition, but muft be led round, at fome diftance 
from the, cQmix\on road ; his terror is evident^ 

froiu 
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(tom hi» becoming all over in a profufe fweat, 
lilthough quite cool a moment before. Balaam's 
afs feems to have poffeffed this power, or faculty} 
-and, perhaps, what we improperly ftyle a ftart- 
lifh horfe, ma^ be one who has the gift of the 
Second-Sight* That cows have the Second- 
Sight, is proved by the following circufnftance; 
If a woman, whilft milking a cow, happen to 
have a vifion of that kind, the cow runs away 
in a great fright at the fame inftant, and can- 
not, for fome time, be brought to ftand 
quietly. 

To judge of the meanfng of many vifions, 
Or the time in which they will be accomplifti- 
ed, requires obfervation and experience. In 
^neral, the time of accomplifliment bears 
fome relation to the time of the day in which 
they are feen. Thus, vifions feen early in the 
morning (which feldom happens), will be much 
fooner accompliftied than thofe appearing at 
noon J and thofe feen at noon, will take place 
in a much Ihorter time than thofe happening 
at night : fometimes the accomplifliment of the 
laft does not fall out within a year or more. 

The appearance of a perfon wrapt in a 
fiiroud, is, in general, a prognoftic of the 
death of the party. The time when it will hap- 
pen^ 
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pen, may be judged from the height it reachei^ 
for if it be not feen above the middle, death is 
not to be expefted for a year or more : but 
when the Ihroud appears clofed about the 
head, the accompliftiment is not many houfj 
diftant. 

If, in a vifion, a Voman is feen ftanding 
near a man's left hand, Ihe will become his 
wife ; if there are two or three about him, he 
will marry them all in fucceffion, according to 
their proximity. A fpark of fire, falling on 
the belly of a married woman, predidls her de- 
livery of a dead child j the like fpark, falling 
on her arm, betokens Ibe fliall Ihortly carry 
a dead child. If a feat, in which a perfon is 
fitting, fuddenly appears empty, although he 
hath not moved, this is a certain prefage that 
fuch perfon will very fhortly die^ 

Persons who have notlong been gifted with 
Second-Sight, after feeing a vifion without 
doors, on coming into a houfe, and approachw 
ing the fire, will immediately fall into a fwoon^ 
All thofe that have the Second-Sight,, do not 
fee thefe appearances at the fame time ; but if 
one having this faculty defignedly touches hia 
fellow Seer, at the inftant that a vifion appeai^» 
to him, in that cafe it will be feen by both. 

During 
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During the appearance of a vifion, the 
eyelids of fome of the Seers are fo erected and 
diftended, that they cannot clofe them other- 
wife than by drawing them down with their 
fingers^ or by employing others to do it for 
them* 



OMENS PORTENDING DEATH. 

'HE howling of a dog is a certain figm 
that fome one of the family will very 
Ihortly die. 

A SCREECH OWL flapping its wings againft 
the windows of a fick perfon's chamber, or 
fcreeching at them, portends the fame. 

Three loud and diftindl knocks at the bed's 
head of a fick perfon, or at the bed's head or 
door of any of his relations, is an Omen of 
his death. 

A DROP of blood from the nofe, commonly 
foretels death, or a very fevere fit of fick- 
nefs: three drops are ftill more ominous. 

Rats 
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. Rats gnawing the hangings of a rooift^ is 
reckoned the forerunner of a death in the fa^ 
mily* 

Br E A let MO n looking-glafs betokens a mor^ 
tality in the family, commonly the mafter. 

If the neck of a dead child remains flexible 
for feveral hours after its deceafe, it portends 
that fome perfon in that houfe will die in a 
fliort time* 

A CO A L in the fliape of a coffin, flyijig out of 
the fire to any particular perfon, betokens 
their death not far off. 

A COLLECTION of tallow rifing up againfl 
the wick of a candle, is ftyled a Winding Sheets 
and deemed an omen of death in the fa-- 
inily* 

Besides thefe genefal notices^ many hmU 
lies have particular warnings or notices i fome 
by the appearance of a bird, and others by the 
figure of a tall woman, dreffed all in white^ 
that goes fhrieking about the houfe. This ap- 
parition is common in Ireland, where it is 
called Ben^Shea, and the Shrieking Woman^ 

Ma. 
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Mr. PiENNANT fays, that many of the great 
families in Scotland had their daemon, or ge- 
nius, who gave them monitions of future events. 
Thus the family of Rothmurchas had the Bo- 
dach an dun, or the Ghoft of the Hill; Kin- 
chardines, the Spedlre of the Bloody Hand. 
Gartinbeg houfe was haunted by Bodach Gar- 
tin; and Tullock Gorms by Maug Monlach, 
or the Girl with the Hairy Left Hand. The 
fynod gave frequent orders that enquiry fhould 
be made into the truth of this apparition; and 
one or two declared that they had feen one 
that anfwered the defcription. 

CorpspCandles are very common appear- 
ances in the counties of Cardigan, Carmar- 
then, and Pembroke, and alfo in fome other 
parts of Wales. They are called Candles, 
from their refemblance, not of the body of the 
candle, but the fire; becaufe that fire, fays the 
honeft Welchman, Mr. Davis, in a letter to 
Mr. Baxter, doth as much refemble material 
candle-lights, as eggs do eggs; faving that, in 
their journey, thefe candles are fometimes vi- 
fible, and fometimes difappear; efpecially if 
any one comes near to them, or in the way to 
meet them. On thefe occafions they vanifh, 
but prefently appear again behind the ob- 
ferver, and hold on their coarfe. If a little 
E candle 
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candle is feen, of a pale or bluifli colour^ 
then follows the corpfe, either of an abortive^ 
or fome infant; if a. large one, then the corpfe 
of fome one come to age. If there be feen 
two, three, or more, of diflPerent fizes — fome 
big, fome fmall — then (hall fo many corpfes 
pafs together, and of fuch ages, or degrees. If 
two candles come fro^n different places, and be 
feen to m^et, the corpfes will do the fame; and 
if any of thefe candles be feen to turn afide, 
through fome bye path leading to the churchy 
the following corpfe will be found to take ex- 
adlly the fame way. 

Sometimes thefe Candles point out the 
places where perfons fhall ficken and die. 
They have alfo appeared on the bellies of 
pregnant women, previous to their delivery; 
and predidled the drowning of perfons pafling 
a ford. All thefe appearances have been feen 
by a number of perfons ready to give their 
teftimony of the truth thereof, fome within 
three weeks of Mr. Davis's writing the letter 
here quoted* 

Another kind of .fiery apparition peculiar 
to Wales,' is what is called the Tan^we, or Tan^ 
tved. This appeareth, fays Mr. Davis, to out 
feeming, in the lower region of the air, ftraight 

and 
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'find long, not much unlike a glaive; mours 
or flioots diredlly and level (as who (hould fay, 
. I'll hit), but far more flowly than falling ftars. 
It lighteneth all the air and ground where it 
paffeth, lafteth three or four miles, or more, 
for aught is known^ becaufe no man feeth the 
rifiqg or beginning of it; and, when it falls to 
the ground, it fparkleth^ and lighteth all about. 
Thefe conimbnly announce the deceafe of free- 
holders, by falling on their lands: and you 
fhall fcarce bury any fuch )vith us, fays Mr. 
Davis, be he but a lord of a houfe and garden, 
but you fhall find fome one at his burial, that 
hath feen this fire fall on fome part of hi* , 
lands. Sometimes thofe appearances have been 
feen by the peffons whofe death they foretold; 
two inftances of which Mr. Davis records, a^ 
having happened in his own family. 

The clicking of a death-waitch is an omen 
<3f the death of fome One in the houfe wherein 
it is heard. 

A Child, who does not try when fprinkled 
in baptifm, will not live. 

Childrj^n prematurely wife are not long- 
lived, that is, rarely reach maturity. This 
notion is quoted by Shakefpeare, and put into 
« E a ' the 
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the mouth of Richard III. Fond parents are, 
however, apt to terrify themfelves, on this oc- 
cafion, without any great caufe: witnefs the 
mother, who gave as an inftance of the un- 
common fenfe of her, boy, of only fix years 
of age. That he having laid his dear little hand 
on a red-hot poker, took it away, without any 
one foul alive bidding him. 



CHARMS AND CEREMONIES 

FOR KNOWING 

FUTURE EVENTS- 

ANY perfon falling on Midfummer eve, 
•^^ and fitting in the church porch, will at 
midnight fee the fpirits of the perfons of that 
parifh, who will die that year, come and knock 
at the church door, in the order and fucceffion 
in which they will die. One of thefe watchers, 
there being feveral in company, fell into a 
found fleep, fo that he could not be waked: 
whilft in this ftate, his ghoft or fpirit was feen 
by the reft of his companions, knocking at the 
church door. See Pandemonium^ by R. B. 
. ' Any 
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Any unmarried woman fafting on Midfum- 
mer eve, and at midnight laying a clean cloth, 
with bread, cheefe, and ale, and fitting down, 
as if going to eat, the ftreet door being left 
open — the perfon whom fhe is afterwards to 
marry will come into the room, and drink to 
her by bowing ; and afterwards filling the 
glafs, will leave it on the table, and, making 
another bow, retire. See Pandemonium. 

On St. Agnes night, 21ft of January, take 
a row of pins, and pull out every one, one 
after another, faying a Pater-nofter on (lick- 
ing a pin in your fleeve, and you will dream of 
him or her you fhall marry. 

Another method to fee a future fpoufe in 
a dream : — The party enquiring muft lie in a 
different county from that in which he com- 
monly refides; and, on going to bed, muft knit 
the left garter about the right-legged ftocking, 
letting the other garter and ftocking alone ; and^^ 
as you rehearfe the following verfes, at every 
comma knit a knot ; 

This knot I knit, 

To know the thing I know not yet ; 

That I may fee 

Theman (woman) that fhall my hufband(wife)be; 

How he goes, and what he wears, 

And wh^t he does all days and years. 

E 3 Accord- 
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Accordingly, in a dream, he will appear, with 
the infignia of his trade or profeflion. 

Another, performed by charming the 
Moon, thus : — At the firft appearance of the 
New Moon, immediately after the new year's 
day (t,hough fome fay any other New Moon is 
^s good), go out in the evening, and ftand over 
the fpars of a gate or ftile, and, looking on the 
Moon, repeat the following lines ; 

All hail to the Moon ! all hail to thee ! 

J prithee, good Moon, reveal to me, 

This night, who my hufband (wife) muft be. 

The perfon muft prefently after go to bed, 
when they will dream of the perfon deftined 
for their future hufband or wife» 

A SLICE of the bride-cake, thrice drawo 
through the wedding ring, and laid under the 
head of an unmarried man or woman, will 
make them dream of their future wife or huf- 
.band. The fame is pradlifed in the North 
with a piece of the groaning cheefe. 

To difcover a thief by the fieve andiheers: 
Stick the points of the flieer^ in the wood of 
the fieve, and let two perforxs fupport it, ba- 
lanced upright, with their two fingers : then 
f ead a certain chapter in the Bible, and after-. 
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wards afk Sti Peter and St. Paul, if A. or B» 
is the thief, naming all the perfons you fufped:. 
On naming the real thief, the fieve will turn 
fuddenly round about. 



SUPERSTITIOUS 

CURES AND PREVENTATIVES, 

A SLUNK or abortive calf, buried in the 
^^ highway over which cattle frequently 
pafs, will greatly prevent that misfortune hap^ 
pening to cows. This is commonly pradlifed 
in Suffolk, 

A RING made of the hinge of a cofEn is 
fuppofed to have the virtue of preventing the 
cramp. 

Certain herbs, ftones, and other fub* 
fiances, as alfo particular words \mtten on 
parchment, as a charm, have the property of 
preferving men from wounds in the midft of a 
\f^i{\c or engagement. This was fo univer- 

E4 fally 
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fally credited, that an oath was adminiftered 
to perfons going to fight a legal duel, ' That 
' they had ne charm, ne herb of virtue.' The 
power of rendering themfelves invulnerable, is 
ftill believed by the Germans; it is performed 
by divers charms and ceremonies; and fo firm 
is their belief of its efficacy, that they will ra- 
ther attribute any hurt they may receive, after 
its performance, to fome omiffion in the per- 
formance, than defedt in its virtue, 

A HALTER wherewith any one has been 
hanged, if tied about the head, will cure the 
head-ach. 

Moss growing on a human Ikull, if dried, 
powdered, and taken as fnufF, will cure the 
head-ach, 

A DEAD man's hand is fuppofed to have the 
quality of difpelling tumours, fuch as wens, or 
fwelled glands, by ftroking with it, nine times, 
the place afFedted. It feems as if the hand of 
a perfon dying a violent death was deemed 
particularly efficacious ; as it very frequently 
happens, that nurfes bring children to be 
ftroked with the hands of executed criminals^ 
evenwhilft they are hanging on the gallows. 

Touching 
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Touching a dead body, prevents dreaming 
of it. 

The word Abac AD ABAR A, written as under, 
and worn aboi^t the neck, will cure an ague: 

ABACADABARA 

BACADABAR 

ACADABA 

C A D A B 

ADA 

To cure warts: — Steal a piece of beef from 
a butcher's fliop, and rub your warts with it; 
then throw it down the neceflary houfe, or 
bury it j and, as the beef rots, your warts will 
decay. 

The chips or cuttings of a gibbet or gal- 
lows, on which one or more perfons have been 
executed or expofed, if worn next the fkin, or 
round the neck, in a bag, will cure the ague, or 
prevent it, 

A STONE with a hole in it, hung at the bed's 
head, will prevent the night-mare : it is there- 
fore called a hag-ftone, from that diforder, 
which is occafioned by a hag, or witch, fitting 

on 
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on the ftomach of the party afBided. It alfo 
prevents witches riding jiorfes; for whifch pur- 
pofe it is often tied to a ftable key. 

Ira tree, of any kind, is fplit — and weak, 
ricketty, or ruptured children drawn through 
it, and afterwards the tree is bound toge- 
ther, fo as to make it unite — as the tree heals, 
and grows together, fo will the child acquire 
ftrength. Sir John Cullum, who faw this ope- 
ration twice performed, thus defcribes it : 

* For this purpofe a young afti was each time 

* feledted, and fplit longitudinally about five 

* feet : the fiffure was kept wide open by my 

* gardener; whilft the friend of the child, hav- 

* ing firft ftripped him naked, paffed him thrice 

* through it, always head foremoft. As foon 
^ as the operation was^performed, the wounded 

* tree was bound up with a packthread; and, as 

* the bark healed, the child was to recover. 
' The firft of the young patients was to be cured 
'of. the ricketSj the fecond of a rupture.* 
This is a very ancient and extenfive piece of 
fuperftition. — Creeping through tolmen, or 
perforated ftones, was a Druidical ceremony, 
and is pradlifed in the Eaft Indies. Mr. Bor- 
lace mentions a ftone, in the parifh of Marden^' 
having a hole in it, fourteen inches diameter; 
through which many perfons have crept, for 

paiq^ 
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pains in their backs and limbs; and many 
children have been drawn, for the rickets. In 
the North, children are drawn through a hole 
cut in the groaning cheefe, on the day they 
are cjiriftened. 



SYMPATHY, 

'T^HE wounds of a murdered perfon will 
•*' bleed afrefh, on the body being touched, 
ever fo lightly, in any part, by the murderer* 

A PERSON being fuddenly taken with a 
(hivering, is a fign that fome one has juft then 
walked over the fpot of their futui:e grave. 
Probably all perfons are not fubjedt to this 
fenfation; otherwife the inhabitants of thofe 
parilhes, whofe burial grounds lie in the com- 
mon foot-path, would live in one continual fit 
pf ftiaking. 

When a perfon's cheek, or ear, burns, it is 
a fign that fome one is then talking of him or 
Jier. If it is the right cheek, or ear, the difr 

fourfe 
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courfe is to their advantage ; if the left, to 
their difadvantage. 

When the right eye itches, the party af- 
fedted will Ihortly cry ; if the left, they will 
laugh. 



THINGS LUCKY and UNLUCKY. 



IT is cuftomary for women to offer to fit 
crofs-legged, to procure luck at cards for 
their friends. Sitting crofs-legged, with the 
fingers interlaced, was anciently efteemed a 
magical pofture. 

It is deemed lucky to be born with a caul^ 
or membrane, over the face. This is an an- 
cient and general Superftition. In France, it 
is proverbial : etre ne coiffee^ is an expreflioh 
fignifying that a perfon is extremely fortunate. 
This caul is efteemed an infallible preferva- 
tive againft drowning ; and, under that idea, 
is frequently advertifed for fale in our public 
papers^ and purchafed by feamen. It is related 

that< 
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that midvives ufed to fell this membrane to 
advocates, as an efpecial means of making them 
eloquent : and one Protus was accufed by the 
clergy of Conftantinople with having offended 
in this article. According to Chryfoftom, 
the midwives frequently fold it for magical 
ufes. 

A PERSON poffefled of a caul may know the 
ftate of health of the party who was born with 
it : if alive and well, it is firm and crifp ; if 
dead or fick, relaxed and flaccid. 

It is reckoned a good omen, or a fign of 
future happinefs, if the fun Ihines on a couple 
coming out of the church after having been 
married. It is alfo efteemed a good fign if 
it rains whilft a corpfe is burying : 

Happy IS the bride that the fun ihines on ; 
Happy is the corpfe that the rain rains on. 

To break a looking-glafs is extremely un- 
lucky ; the party to whom it belongs will lofe 
his beft friend. 

If, going a journey on bufinefs, a fow crofs 
the road, you will probably meet with a dif- 
appointment, if not a bodily accident, before 
you return home. To avert this, you muft 

endeavour 
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endeavour to prevent hercroffing you; and ii 
that cannot be done, you muft ride round on 
frefh ground. If the fow is attended with 
her litter of pigs, it is lucky, and denotes a 
fuccefsful journey. 

It is unlucky to fee, firft one magpye, and 
then more ; but to fee two, denotes marriage 
pr merriment ; three, a fuccefsful journey ; 
four, an unexpedted piece of good news; five^ 
you will fhortly be in a great company. To 
kill a magpye, will certainly be punilhed with 
fome terrible misfortune. 

If, in a family, the youngeft daughter fhould 
be married before her elder fillers, they muft 
all dance at her wedding without fhoes : this 
will counteradt their ill luck, and procure 
them hufbands* 

If you meet a funeral proceffion, or one 
paffes by you, always take off your hat : this 
keeps all evil fpirits attending the body in 
good humour. 

If, in eating, you mifs your mouth, and the 
vidtuals fall, it is very unlucky, and denoted 

approaching ficknefs. 

« 

It 
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It is fuppofed extremely unlucky to have a 
dead body on board of a fhip at fea. 

Children are deemed lucky to a fhip j 
their innocence being, by the failors, fuppofed 
a protection. 

It is lucky to put on a flocking the wrong 
fide outwards : changing it, alters the luck. 

When a perfon goes out to tranfadt any 
important bufinefs, it is lucky to throw an old 
flioe after him. 

It is lucky to tumble up flairs: probably 
this is a jocular pbfervation, meaning, it 
was lucky the party did not tumble down 
flairs. 

It is unlucky to prefent a knife, fciffars, 
razor, or any fharp or cutting inflrument, . to 
one's miflrefs or friend, as they are apt to cut 
love and friendfhip. To avoid the ill efFedis 
of this, a pin, a farthing, or fome trifling re- 
compenCe, muft be taken. To find a knife or 
razor, denotes ill luck and difappointment to 
' the party* 

Ir is unlucky to walk under a ladder; it 
may prevent your being niarried that year. 

It 
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It is a common pradlice among the lower 
clafs of huckfters, pedlars, or dealers in fruit 
or fifli, on receiving the price of the firft goods 
fold that day, which they call hanfel, to fpit 
on the money, as they term it, for good luck : 
and boxers, before they fet to, commonly Tpit 
in their hands, which was originally done for 
luck's fake. 

Th E firft time a nurfe brings a child to vifit 
its parents pr relations, it is unlu(iky to fend 
it back without fome gift, as eggs, fait, or 
bread. 

It is held extremely unlucky to kill a cric- 
ket, a lady-bug, a fwallow, martin, robin-red- 
breaft, or wren ; perhaps from the idea of its 
being a breach of hofpitality; all thofe birds 
and infed:s taking refuge in houfes. 

There is a particular diftich in favour of 
the robin and wren : 

A robin and a wren 

Are God Almighty's cock and hen. 

Persons killing any of the above-men- 
tioned birds or infed:s, or deftroying their 
nefts, will infallibly, within the courfe of the 
year, break a bone, or meet with fome other 
dreadful misfortune. On the contrary, it is 

deemed 
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deemed lucky to have martins or fwallows build 
their nefts in the eaves of a houfe, or on the 
chimneys. 

It is unlucky to Idy one's knife and fork 
crofs-wife : croffes and misfortunes are likely 
to follow. 

Many perfons have certain days of the week 
and month on which they are particularly for- 
tunate, and others in which they are as gene- 
rally unlucky : thefe days are different to dif- 
ferent perfons. Mr. Aubrey has given feveral 
inftances of both in divers perfons. Some. 
days, however, are commonily deemed unluc- 
ky : among others, Friday labours under that 
opprobrium ; and it is pretty generally held, 
that no new work or enterprize fhould be com- 
menced on that day. Likewife refpedting the 
.weather, there is this proverb: 

Friday's moon. 

Come when it will, it comes too foon. < 

Washing hands in the fame bafon, or with 
the fame water, as another perfon has walhed 
in, is extremely unlucky, as the parties will 
infallibly quarrel. 

To fcatter fait, by overturning the vefTel in. 
which it. is contained^ is very unlucky,- and 

F portends 
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portends quarrelling with a friend, or fra(9:ur^ 
of' a bone, fprain, or other bodily misfortune. - 
. Indeed this may in fome meafure be averted, 
by throwing a fmall quantity of it over one's 
head. It is alfo unlucky to-help another per- 
fon to fait : to whom the ill luck is to happen, 
does not feem to be fettled. 

Whistling at fea is fuppofed to caufe an 
increafe of wind, if not a ftorm, and therefore 
much difliked by feamen ; though, fometimes, 
they themfelyes pradlife it when there is a dead 
calm. 

Drowning a cat at fea, is extremely un- 
lucky. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS; 

'TpHE paffing-bell was anciently- rung for 
-■^ two purpofes : one, to befpeak the pray- 
ers of all good Chriftians for a foul juft de- 
parting; the other, to drive away the evil 
fpirits who flood at the bed's-foot, and about 
the houfe, ready to feize their prey, or at lead 
to moleft and terrify the foul in its paffage : but 
, - . by 
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by the ringing of that bell (for Durandus in- 
forms us, evil fpirits are much afraid of bells), 
they were kept aloof; a,nd the foul, like a 
hunted hare, gained the ftart, or had what i's 
by fportfmen called Law. Hence, perhaps, 
exclufive of the additional labour, was occa- 
fioned the high price demanded for tolling the 
greateft bell of the church ; for, that being 
louder, the evil fpirits muft go farther off to 
be clear of its found, by whicih the poor foul 
got fo much more the ftart of them : befides, 
being heard farther off, it would likewife pro-^ 
cure the dying man a greater number of pray- 
ers. This diflike of fpirits to bells, is mentioned 
iri the' Golden Legend, by W. de Worde. 

* It is faid, the evill fpirytes that ben, in the 

* regyon of thayre, doubte moche when they 

* here the belles rongen :' and this is the caufe 

* why the belles ben rongen whan it thondreth, 

* and whan grete tempefte and outrages of we- . 

* ther happen, to the ende that the feindes and 

* wycked fpirytes (hold be abafhed and flee, 

* and ceafe of the movynge of tempefte.* 

The toad has a ftone in its head, very effi- 
cacious in the cure of divefs difeafes ; but it 
muft be taken put of the animal whilft alive. - • 

The afs has a crofs on its back, ever fince 
Chrift rode on one.ofthefe animals. 

F2 The 
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The haddock has the mark of St. Petei^'s 
thumb, ever fince St. Peter took the tribute | 

penny out of the mouth of a fifli of that fpecies. I 

Most perfons break the (hells of eggs, after I 

they have' eaten the meat. This was originally ! 

done to prevent their being ufed as boats by . i 
witches. 



A COAL hopping out of the fire, in the 
fhape of a purfe^ predicts a fudden acquifition 
of riches to the perfon near whom it falls. 

A FLAKE of foot hanging at the bars of the 
grate, denotes the vifit of a ftranger from that ' i 

part of the country neareft the objedl : a kind j 

of fungus in the candle predids the fame. 

A SPARK in the candle denotes that the 
party oppofite to it will fliortly receive a 
letter. . . ' 

In fetting a hen, the good women hold it 
an indifpenfable rule to put an odd number of 
eggs. 

All forts of remedies are direded to be 
taken three, feven, or nine times. Salutes 
with cannon, confift of an odd number; a 
royal falute is thrice feven, or twenty-one 

guns. 
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guns. This prediledlion for odd numbers is 
very ancient, and is mentioned by Virgil in 
the eighth Eclogue, where many fpells and 
charms, ftill pradlifed, ire recorded; but, not- 
"withftanding thefe opinions in favour of odd 
numbers, the number thirteen is confidered 
as extremely oipinous; it being held that, 
vhen thirteen perfons meet in a rooiti, one 
of them will die within the year. 

It is impoffible for a perfon to die whilft 
refting on a pillow ftufFed with the feathers 
of a dove ; but they will ftruggle with death 
in moft exquifite torture. . The pillows of 
dying perfons are therefore frequently taken 
away, when they appear in great agonies, 
left they may have pigeons feathers in them. 

Fern feed is looked qn as having great 
magical powers, and muft be gathered on 
midfummer eve. A perfon who went to ga- 
ther it, reported that the fpirits whiiked by 
his ears, and fometimes ftruck his hat, and 
other parts of his body ; and at length, when 
he thought he had got a good quantity of it,^ 
and fecured it in papers and a box, when he 
came home, he found both empty. See Pan-- 
demonium. 

F3 Anv 
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Any one wounded by a fmall fifh, called a 
Sting Ray, which often happens in catching 
fand-eels, will feel the pain of the wound very 
feverely till the next tide. 

The Reverend Mr. Shaw, in the Hiftory of 
the Province of Moray, in Scotland, fays, 

* When a corpfe is lifted, the bed of ftraw, on 

* which the deceafed lay, is carried out, and 

* burnt, in a place where no beaft can come 

* near it: and they pretend to find next morn- 

* ing, in the afties, the print of the foot of the 
^perfon in the family who fhall firft die.' 

Althouqh the devil can partly transform 
himfelf into a variety of fliapes, he cannot 
change his cloven foot, which will always mark 
him under every appearance. 

A MANUSCRIPT in the Cotton Library, 
marked Julius, F. 6, has the following fuper- 
ftitions, pradifed in the lordfhip of Gafbo- 
rough, in Cleveland, Yorkfliire : 

Any one whiflling, after it is dark, or day- 
light is clofed, muft go thrice about the boufe, 
by way of penahce. How this whittling be- 
comes criminal, is not faid. 
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When any one dieth, certain women fing 
a fong to the dead body, reciting the journey 
that the party deceafed muft go. 

They efteem it neceflary to give, once in 
their lives, a pair of new fhoes to a poor per- 
fon; believing that, after their deceafc, they 
Ihall be obliged to pafs bare-foot over a great 
fpace of ground, or heath, overgrown with 
thorns and furzes; unlefs, by fuch gift, they 
have redeemed this obligation : in which cafe, 

* when they come to the edge of this heath, an 
old man will meet them, with the felf-fame 
pair of fhoes they have given ; by the help of 

, which they will paft over unhurt : that is, 
provided the fhoes have no holes in them; a 
circumftance the fabricator of the tale forgot 
to ftipulate. 

When a maid takes the pot off the fire, fhe 
fets it down in great hafte, and with her hands 
flops the pot-hooks from vibrating; believing 
that our lady greetcth (that is, weepeth) all the 
time the pot-hooks arc in motion. 

Between the towns of Aten and Newton, 
hear the foot of Rofberrye Toppinge, there is 
a well dedicated to St. Ofwald. The neigh- 
bours have an opinion, that a flairt, or fliift, 
F 4 taken. 
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taken oflp a fick perfon, and thrown into that 
well, will fhew whether the perfon will reco- 
ver, or die: for if it floated, it denoted the re- 
covery of the party; if it funk, there remained 
no hope of their life : and, to reward the Saint 
for his intelligence, they tear off a rag of the 
fhirt, and leave it hanging on the briars there- 
abouts ; * where,' fays the writer, * I have feen 

* fuch numbers, as might have made a fayre 

* rheme in a paper ihyll.' Thefe wells, called 
Rag-wells, were formerly not uncommon. 
Something like them is mentioned by Mr. 
Hanway, in his Travels in Perfia, vol. i. p. 177 ; 
where he fays, * After ten days journey, we ar- 

* rived at a defolate carravanfera, where we 

* found nothing but water, I obferved a tree 

* with a number of rags tied to the branches; 

* thefe were fo many charms, which pafTengers 

* coming from Ghilan, a province remarkable 

* for agues, had left there, in a fond expedlation 

* of leaving this difeafe alfo on the fame fpo^.* 
The Reverend Mr. Brand, in his ingenious 
Annotations on Bourne's Popular Antiquities, 
mentions a well of this kind at Benton, in the 
neighbourhood of Newcaftle. Mr. Pennant 
tells us of two in Scotland: thefe were vifited 
for many diftempers, where the offerings were 
fmall pieces of money, and bits of rags. 
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The filhermen every year change their com- 
panions^ for luck's fake. On St. Peter's day 
they new paint their boats, and give a treat to 
their friends and neighbours; at which they 
fprinkle their boats with ale, obferving certain 
ceremonies. 

The feventh fon of a feventh fon is born a 
phyfician; having an intuitive knowledge of 
tl^e art of curing all diforders, and fometimes 
the faculty of performing wonderful cures by 
touching only. 

To conclude this article, and my book, I 
Iball tranfcribe a foreign piece of Superftition, 
firmly believed in many parts of France, Ger- 
many, and Spain. The agcount of it, and the 
mode of preparation, appears to have been 
given by a judge : in the latter, there is a 
ftriking refemblarice to the charm in Mac- 
beth*. 

Of the Hand of Glory ^ which is made ufe of by 
houfebreakersy to enter info houfes at nighty witb^ 
out fear of oppofttion. 

\ ACKNOWLEDGE that I ncvcr tried the 
fecret of the Hand of Glory, but I have 
thrice affifted at the definitive judgment of 

certain 
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74 superstitions; 

certain criminals, who, under, the torture, 
confeffed having ufed it. Being aflced what 
it W2ts, how they procured it, and what 
were its ufes and properties ?^— they anfwer- 
ed, firft, that the ufe of the Hand of Glory 
was to ftupify thofe to whom it was prefented, 
and to render them motionlefs, infomuch that 
they could not ftir, any more than if they were 
dead ; fecondly, that it was the hand of a hang- 
ed'man; and thirdly, that it muft be prepared 
in the manner following : 

Take the hand, left or right, of a perfon 
hanged, and expofed on the highway; wrap it 
up in a piece of a fliroud, or winding fheet, ' in 
which let it be well fqucezed, to get out any 
Ymall quantity of blood that may have remained 
in it; then put dt into an earthen veffel, wkh 
zimat, faltpetre, fait, and long pepper, the 
whole well powdered ; leave it fifteen days in 
that veffel ; afterwards take it out, and expofe 
it to the noontide fun in the dog days, till it 
is thoroughly dry; and if the fun is not fuffi- 
cient, put it into an oven heated with fern and 
vervain : then compofe. a kind of candle with 
the fat of a hanged rnan, virgin wax, and fifame 
of Lapland. The Hand of Glory is ufed as a 
candleflick to hold this candle, when lighted. 
Its properties are, that wherefoev^r any. one 

goes 
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SUPERSTITIONS. 75 

goes with this dreadful inftrumcnt, the perfons/ 
to whom it is prefcnted will be deprived of all 
power of motion. On being afkcd if there 
was no remedy, or antidote, to counteract this 
charm, they faid the Hand of Glory would ceafe 
to take effedt, and thieves could not make ufe 
of it, if the threlhold of the door of the houfe, 
and other places by which they might enter, 
were anointed with an unguent compofed of 
the gall of a black cat, the fat of a white hen, 
and the blood of a fcreech owl ; which mix- 
ture muft neceffarily be prepared during the 
dog days, - 
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